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Rehabilitating Cripples at Ford Plant 


Full Efficiency Attained by 85 Per Cent 4 

—4032 Jobs for Disabled Listed—Light 

Handwork in Hospital Speeds Recovery . 
BY J. E. MEAD, M.D." } 


of men partially incapacitated by wounds and_ tion of affairs in the past. It took a shock caused 

diseases incident to the world war is receiving by the awfulness of a modern war to give the sub 
universal attention and the general interest is mani- ject its due consideration. Humanity, philan 4° 
fested by the number of discussions and articles throphy and good will seem lately to have been 
devoted to this matter appearing in the public press. aroused and undoubtedly have been important fac 
But why have the thousands and tens of thousands tors in bringing this subject to a more prominent 
of cripples resulting from civil and industrial acci- place in the thoughts and considerations of men. 
dents received so.scant attention in the past and Self-interest has also had its share in this awaken 


Tot me the subject of the employment and care’ thoughtlessness have all contributed to this condi 


to fate to provide a means of existence or _ ing. 
thrown on the State to assume the burden of their Inhabitants of the different belligerent countries 
care? Selfishness, greed, short-sightedness and have been learning for the past four years of the gc 
ras bers (sometimes exaggerate fever) ge 
eChiet curmesik: Seal Maden Ge: Dewalt tae vast numbers (sometimes exaggerated, however) of oe 
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yy. vey of the Ford Plant Showed 715 Operations That Can Be Efficiently Performed by One-Armed Men; Such as These 3] 
““ Uperating Shaving Machines; 2637 by One-Legged Men Like the Worker Running a Shaper in Toolroom: 10 by the ef 


Totally Blind Such as These Assemblers of Magneto Parts 
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returned soldiers crippled for life. The problem 
of caring for them has entered the minds of many, 
and deliberately or sub-consciously, the egotistic 
question has arisen: Will I not feel the burden of 
their care directly or indirectly? The answer to 
this question is that you will; and at once human 
nature asserts itself by trying to avoid a disagree 
able duty and seeks some method of delegating the 
work to others. The most natural question, there- 
fore, presents itself: Why cannot these cripples 
be taught to support themselves? They can, and in 
isolated instances, have been. 

Whatever the cause of the present outbreak of 
zeal in this subject, the work is bound to broaden 
to such dimensions that in the future it will be a 
rare thing indeed to see a blind man or cripple 
begging for alms on the street corner, a nuisance 
to himself and others and an economic loss to 
society. 

oe Ford Motor Co., if not the pioneer in this 
work, is, I think, the first corporation to undertake 
on a oma scale the work of securing effici iency from 
defectives by the proper adjustment of the man to 
his work. In this instance the inception of the 
idea came through the motto “Help the Other 
Fellow,” originated by Mr. Ford. 

On Jan. 12, 1914, Henry Ford set the minimum 
wage for employees of the Ford Motor Co. at $5 
per day, a day’s work to consist of eight hours, and 
issued instructions to the employment office that 
no one applying for work in the future would be 
rejected on account of his physical 
condition excepting those suffering 
with contagious diseases, endanger- 
ing the health of fellow employees 
As no one has been discharged 
from this organization since June 
12, 1914, on account of his physi 
cal condition, this fac- 
tory is to-day being suc- 
cessfully operated by a 
force of men, at least 
_18 per cent of which are 
cripples or men physi 
cally sub-standard. 

The question may be 
asked as to whether or 
not this plan would be 
praetical in other manu- 
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facturing plants differing in nature 

In the majority of enterprises, it wo 
trend of modern manufacture is to 
and standardization, and this limits to ¢ 
the necessity of workmen acquiring 
efficiency in more than one operation. B 
signment of work, a great number of 
those physically defective can be as 
used as the physically perfect. The 
organization the greater percentage « 
disabled employees can be efficiently used 

On Nov. 1, 1917, there were in this fa 
employees who were known to be either cripplo 
or suffering with some form of sickness or diseac: 
By exercising care and reason in the assign 
of work to these men, normal efficiency is obtaineg 
in the majority of cases. The work given them 
has not been created for them but is that ine 
to the ordinary course of manufacture. 
conditions would be found in almost all + 
turing plants in this and other countries. Its uld 
be understood that this work is not solely 2 4 
charitable nature but one of good business aly 
These men, almost without exception, earn ever; 
dollar expected of them. 

Recently a very careful canvass of the entire 
plant was made to learn the number of 
cripples, men who have lost an arm, hand, 
both eyes, who were employed at the present time 
and also to ascertain the approximate number of 
jobs or operations that could be done by such me 
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Skilled Judgment and Sufficient Ph 
Ability to Handle Machinery Contro 
Found to Make a Cripple the Equa! 
Workman Physically Normal. Lowe! 
One-legged operators on drill presses ! 
and nut department. Upper view: One-le: 
man operating Bliss power punch Pp! 









oving 100 Per Cent Efficient Dur- 
cence in Plant Infirmary Con- 
nd a greatly reduced recovery 
nefits of this psychology. While 
man shown in the oval is occu- 

i in inspecting nuts 


[his data was requested by the office of the Sur- 
reon-General, United States Army, for use in solv- 
ng the problem of reconstruction and re-education 
f crippled American soldiers returning from war. 


The number of cripples 


working is accurate, 


imber of jobs suitable to cripples is prob- 


h under-estimated as the information was 
reeived from foremen from whom production is 
expected and who might look with some suspicion 
i a question as to how many cripples they could 


their department. 


(he results of this canvass showed that there 
work in the plant three men without legs, 
one leg or foot missing, 22 with but one 
arm and two totally blind. Of these all 

red with their present deformities excepting 
ne-armed men and one man with but one foot. 
ese three were injured during their present em- 


Vment 


The number of jobs that could be efficiently done 
egless men was given as 670; by one-legged 
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2637; by armless men, none; by one-armed 


n, 715; by totally blind men, 10, making a total 


2. Special attachments or changes in the 


nes would be necessary in few instances. 

e time required for a new hand to become 
‘nt in doing these various operations was 
ted as shown in the following table. The 
entioned therein are skilled trades, such as 


<ing and die-sinking: 


Percentage of Time Required to 
s Total Jobs Acquire Dexterity 


43 Cone 
161 26 ne 
» Une 
14 One 
43 1 One 


day or less 

day to one week 
to two weeks 
month to one year 
to six years. 


the total number of cripples and other men 
‘vy under par working here, 85 per cent are 
by their foremen as fully efficient and 15 
nt were found to be unable to keep up with 
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their able bodied fellow workmen in the matter of 
production. In this latter class, however, the de 
ficiency in almost all cases was but slight. 

It has been estimated that 20,000 crippled 
American soldiers will return from the war during 
the first year after the United States forces get 
on the fighting line. During the second year, 
40,000, and during the third year, 60,000, making 
a total of 120,000 disabled men to be absorbed by 
the general industries of the country in the next 
three years. There are approximately 38,000,000 
wage earners in our country at the present time 
If the percentage of cripples that can be efficiently 
employed by industries in general is the same as 
that estimated by the Ford Motor Co., which is 
18 per cent, and there is no good reason why there 
should be much variation, the number of cripples 
that could be cared for would reach into the millions 
The fact is that there will be a place for practically) 
all cripples excepting those totally disabled The 
difficult problem will be how to get the men and 
the appropriate job together. 

It must be clearly understood that because there 
are over 4000 positions at the plant of the Ford 
Motor Co. suitable to the crippled and maimed and 
a proportionate number in other plants, these job 
are not all available at one time. Most of them ar 
being filled by workmen who should not be throwr 
out of employment even to find places for crippled 
soldiers. 

The most equitable and probably the most effi 
cient method by which the handicapped men would 
have a chance with his more fortunate fellows 
would be the elimination of discrimination in hiring 
men. Any disadvantage in this practice, at least 
to the large employer, would be almost wholly over- 
come by proper adjustment after hiring. It might 
then be necessary in some cases to change older 
employes to different work in order to properly 
place some cripple newly hired, hut this procedure 
would work a great deal less hardship on all con- 
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cerned than to refuse a cripple work or discharge 
someone already working to make room for an- 
other. 

The ease with which this work will be carried 
out will depend almost entirely on the demand for 
labor. If the present scarcity of labor continues for 
the next few years and the nation’s employers will 
but see the facts regarding the efficiency of crippled 
workmen and will act without discrimination and 
with a willingness to give the unfortunate a chance, 
the problem of caring for our country’s crippled 
heroes and those of industries also will be nearer a 
solution than ever before. 

This discussion has to do principally with men 
whose ambitions are to support themselves and de- 
pendents in comparative comfort. For those who as- 
pire to the higher trades and more lucrative posi- 
tions, re-construction and re-education should be 
the roads to higher attainment. 

To date the Ford Motor Co. has furnished to 
military forces of the United States 2585 men. Of 
these, 383 have been rejected for one cause or an- 
other, mostly on account of physical conditions and 
all of these, with the addition of a Canadian soldier, 
who had lost an arm, have been placed hack to work 
here. It is the intention of this company tu care fer 
their own on their return from war and to show no 
discrimination toward cripples or the physically :le- 
fective when the services of additional men are re- 
quired. 

In connection with the subject of occupational 
therapy, a brief mention of a plan instituted in this 
factory on Jan. 15, 1918, may be of interest. 

The great majority of Ford company employees 
compelled to lose time on account of accidents con- 
sist of those receiving injuries to the feet or legs, 
such as fractures, severe contusions, etc., necessi- 
tating their confinement to bed. As a rule, these 


cases after the first few days are free from pain 
and in normal physical condition except for the in- 
It seemed a great economic 


ability to walk about. 
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loss, both to the employee and the com 


men lying in bed at home or in the h; iat aaa 
times for two months or more, when vork e ul 
be furnished them that could be done » };j\c in bed 
the saving to all concerned would be ec: lerable ’ 

At the time this experiment was stirted we }, 
three men in our factory hospital with | rokey be 
one had both bones in both legs bro and the 
others had fractures of the tibia. Those injyric 


were of about two weeks duration, pain had 
practically subsided and they were all aie ; 


0 sit 
in bed with head rests. Black oil cloth covers a 
provided to keep the bed clothes clean and the men 
were set to work screwing nuts on little 1, jp, y9 
in. bolts. This job is one that has to be done by ha ing 
and keeps 15 or 20 men busy in the magneto de epart. 


ment, showing that it was work that had to be q he 
by someone and not a useless occupation create 
purposely for these men. 

From the first the patients took to it with », 
thusiasm and showed their appreciation of the » 
portunity of doing something by increasing prody. 
tion on this particular work 20 per cent. The mate. 
rial is brought to the hospital morning and noon ang 
is handed to the men by the ward orderly as occasion 
demands. The men are much more contented, sleep 
better at night, eat better and I think recover mon 
rapidly. They get their regular wages, the company 
gets the products of their services and is not o! bled 
to pay compensation or gratuities, which gener: 
amount to at least $20 per week in each case, 

Our ward and bed accommodations at the preset 
time are limited so that not more than four or fre 
working patients can be cared for at one time. |tis 
intended to extend the facilities for this work so tha 
practically all such cases on hand can be cared for 
in this way. Of the 32,000 men employees an aver 
age of 22 are constantly absent on account of in 
juries. Of these, about 75 per cent belong to th 
class that could be efficiently used on work that car 
be done in bed. 


ally 





Tuberculous Workers Are 


The Sharpsville Boiler Works Co., Sharpsville, Pa., 
builders of steel works, is erecting an all-steel addition 
75 x 110 ft. to its main building, and has also let a 
contract for a new steel storeroom building and power 
house. Ground has been broken and foundations are 
being built for these new buildings. Contracts for the 
buildings and all the new machinery to be installed 
have been placed, the Independent Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, having the contract for the steel buildings. 
The equipment the company will install includes an 80- 
ton Hanna: riveter, complete with structural steel tower 
and electric crane, a 200-ton sectional flanging press, 
pump and accumulator, compressor, and other equip- 
ment. Recently the company built a two-story office 
building, and when the above noted improvements and 
additions have been made the company will be able to 
take care of plate work of practically every description. 


Segregated in Sheds Freely Ventilated and Are Employed on Light Handwork 


The McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland, has Po 
orders for hoisting equipment for the Ironton mm 
Bessemer, Mich., which, when installed, will be the 
largest electrically operated hoist in the iron ore mn 
ing region. The installation will include two vertical 
hoists, one a geared hoist operated by a 400 hp. moto! 
for carrying men to and from the mine, having § 
speed of 900 ft. a minute, and the other hoist, ne 
geared and driven by a 1650 hp. motor, for raising 
ore from the mine. This will have a speed of 2500 ft 
per min. and a daily capacity of 3500 tons at + 3000 f 


s : w S i 

An incline shaft with steam driven hoists is now = 
but the vertical shaft is now down 1500 ft. for odor 
go aownh 


ment work and the hoist will be designed to oe 
4500 ft. Orders for the motors and motor genera’ 
set have been placed with the General Blectrie ‘Co. The 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, will furnish the hos 
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WOMEN TO REPLACE MEN 


ress Being Made in “Dilution”—Lines 
Which Training Is in Progress 


:GTON, Sept. 24.—Although the Department 
Labor is still reluctant to make definite progress in 
, the woman labor problem, the Training and 
service of the department has announced the 
»plet of new plans for the organized training of 
[he woman labor question is also entrusted 
to thi rvice, because the substitution of women for 
a. in the industries comes under the head of “dilu- 
” The ans for training workers now in the factories 
ise their competency is an important feature 
» the present industrial situation. In making the 
plans a bulletin of the Department of Labor declares 
‘hat consideration has been given existing facilities for 
workmen and a study has also been made of 
y and demand for skilled workers. The 
lays stress on the fear that wage earners are 
not sufficiently protected against exploitation through 
mnecessary dilution of labor. This appears to ac- 
unt for its hesitancy in making more radical recom- 


mendations for the substitution of women for men in 


to incr‘ 





many industries. The department also emphasizes the 
necessity of “guarding established trade customs and 
standards against needless relaxation.” Where this 
has happened it declares provision must be made to 


restore “just standards.” 


Methods of the “Dilution” Service 


“This service will assist all departments of the Gov- 
ernment,” announces the department’s bulletin. “In 
addition, it will help many industries to secure more 
and better trained workers, when such help will benefit 
war production. It will also suggest improvements in 
training methods relating to processes, occupations and 
trades; will propose to factories improvements in or- 
ganization that will increase output through better 
working conditions; will draft plans so that manu- 
facturers may train workers; and will organize and 
conduct such courses of instruction. This work will 
be done either directly or in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education, and with State and 
municipal school authorities. 

“To render more effective the work of the Train- 

ing and Dilution Service, a close connection is being 
perfected between it and the production departments 
of the Government—Ordnance, Quartermaster’s Air 
Service, Navy Department and others—so as to secure 
prompt action when war contractors are in special 
difficulties which may be relieved through the training 
of workers. ‘District superintendents of training’ are 
being appointed. 
_ “Whenever a contractor applies for help in ques- 
tions of labor, this superintendent will be instructed to 
Visit the plant. After a consideration of the conditions 
at that plant, and if conditions are favorable, the 
superintendent will organize for the employer a spe- 
cial training department, select competent trainers from 
tis regular force of instructors, or suggest competent 
nstructors from lists which the Training and Dilution 
Service is compiling. 





Training Employment Managers 


‘Educational facilities for the instruction of em- 
ployment managers have been maintained during the 
past few months at several universities, the first having 
been offered by the University of Rochester. The 
United States Employment Service of the Department 
f Labor has assisted in financing these courses in 
employment management; and the Director of Train- 
ng and Dilution has acted with the committee in gen- 
‘ral charge of the instruction. These courses are 
‘eemed so important that both the Training and Dilu- 
‘ion Service and the Employment Service hope to 
ncrease the number of courses now offered. 

“In the Dilution Service a section on “Needs and 
‘noly’ will study sources of new labor and its appli- 
“3 ‘ity to industries, cooperating especially in this 


« with the Woman in Industry Service and other 
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policy bureaus of the Labor Department, so as to 
maintain the unity of the Government’s labor policy. 

“Advice from the Working Conditions Service of the 
Department of Labor will be sought regarding indus- 
trial standards. At the same time the facilities of the 
Employment Service and of its Women’s Division will 
be utilized in obtaining information as to the needs 
and the supply of labor. In return, the Training and 
Dilution Service will be able to assist the Employment 
Service in meeting the demand for skilled workers, 
which make up about 70 per cent of the labor calls. 

“A section on ‘Industrial Hygiene,’ of the Training 
and Dilution Service, will be established to inquire into 
the conditions and suitability of particular factories 
for dilution. 

“Among the more difficult problems now confront- 
ing the Training and Dilution Service is the ‘follow- 
ing-up’ of workers who have received training in order 
to assure proper surroundings for health, morals and 
efficient utilization of their ability. Another problem 
is that of the wastage of man power. The Training 
and Dilution Service will study such problems as these 
with a view to pointing out methods that will minimize 
waste in industry due to over-manning.” 


Women Workers in Factories 


The employment of women in factories was dis- 
cussed in a paper presented by Miss O. E. Monkhouse, 
at a meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
held some months ago at Westminster, London. “With 
regard to the emplovment of women on heavy engineer- 
ing work,” she said, “there is a great deal of mis- 
apprehension. It is not generally understood that 
women can safely handle, in the course of machining 
and fitting operations, pieces weighing up to 60 Ib., 
and can also manipulate, almost as well as men, with 
the aid of lifting appliances any weights over 80 Ib. 
It is on work weighing between 60 lb. and 80 Ib. 
where it becomes questionable whether women can be 
properly and economically emploved. There is the cost 
of special lifting tackle and handling devices necessary 
for women that may be obviated in the case of men, 
and in instances where tackle has been provided for 
dealing with these weights it has been found that 
women prefer not to go to the trouble of using such 
tackle and so overtax their strength by endeavoring 
to lift weights which after a time generally results 
in injury to health.” 

In regard to output women workers have, in her 
observation, enormously increased the records of out- 
put of all products of a repetition character which were 
current in munition firms previous to the war, but on 
non-repetition work it is doubtful whether they have, 
generally speaking, equalled the output of men. 

With reference to special conditions necessary for 
the successful employment of women, Miss Monkhouse 
points out that it is extremely difficult to start women 
in the same shop with men, unless the latter are in 
sympathy with the movement, and experience has proved 
that the only satisfactory way is to start women in a 
shop by themselves under a sympathetic foreman until 
they have proved themselves. Experience has also 
shown that women should be controlled by their own 
sex if the best results are to be obtained. There is no 
doubt that generally speaking a woman is a better 
judge of a woman than a man, and successful firms 
have realized this and have appointed an experienced 
woman superior, to be responsible for engaging all 
their women labor. 

With regard to hours of work, experience has shown 
that a reasonably short sbift is the most successful, pro- 
ducing less industrial fztigue as shown by few acci- 
dents, better timekeeping, and undiminished capacity 
of the worker toward the end of the shift so that a 
better average output is maintained. Another point in 
favor of shorter hours is the fact that a better class of 
labor is tempted to join the ranks of munition workers. 

In discussion of the paver one sneaker stated that 
in his experience, where 10 out of 100 men left in a 
year, 50 out of a 100 women would leave, while with 
regard to timekeeping a woman would lose six days 
in a 100 where a man would lose only one day. 
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Compensating Air-Operated Shell Chucks 


Compensating air chucks to take shells from 3 in. 
diameter upward and in any length have been placed 
on the market by the Production Appliances Co., 
Chicago. A number of new features claimed for these 
chucks are as follows: 

1. Two sets of jaws operated independently of each 
other firmly grip the shell at two 
automatically align it with the spindle of the lathe. 


9» 


cross-sections and 
The positive connection of the jaw-carrying and 
the jaw-operating bodies with the lathe spindle through 
the driving stop studs utilizes the full power of the air 
for gripping the work. Hence, not only 


accurate oper- 


——————— 
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sired can be arranged for drilling spher 
well as cylindrical ones. The maximun 
that can be handled is 1% in. in diamete; 
The space occupied by the jig on a 
measures 2 x 4 in. and the weight is 


9 i 
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Motors for Overhead Traveling « 


In a paper presented before the Assoc 
and Steel Electrical Engineers at its annu 
Baltimore, Sept. 11, R. H. McLain, Gen 
Co., proposes rules for selecting the p 
motor and gear ratio for bridge-motion ove 


Steady. fest 


driving Studs ; 





Dust Ring 





ations but roughing cuts as well may be performed 


with the chuck without over straining any of its parts. 

3. The jaws are carried by a continuous round body 
with apertures only for the jaws and for snugly fitting 
studs. The jaws completely disappear when the chuck 
is ready to receive the shell. This, together with the 
dust ring, not only prevents dirt and grit from entering 
between the operating surfaces, thus prolonging the life 
of the chuck, but also provides a chuck into which the 
shell can be slipped without requiring any care from the 
operator to avoid protruding edges or jaws. 

1. The rugged and simple design is easily assembled 
without any delicate parts to endanger the accuracy or 
gripping power of the chuck. 


A Rapid Production Drilling Jig 


To enable short, round pieces of work to be handled 


rapidly the M. B. Hill Mfg. Co., 8 Eden Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has developed a rapid production drilling 
Among the features emphasized are adjustability 
diameters 
ready removal of chips. 


jig. 


for various and lengths and means for the 





In operation the work is placed in the jig and bears 
against the adjustable stop which is provided for locat- 
ing It iY place 

The knurled screw 

at the top of the 

jig employed 

simply to hold tl 

work in place un 

til the drill strikes 

the piece After 

that the drill and 

the adjustable 

stop are relied 

upon to hold the 

piece I place 

The jig per or 

on de, which 

enables the chips 

produced to pe 

brushed out read 

ily. The jig is 

Short Round Pieces of Various Diam- adjustable for dif- 
gy A ne Rag ht lon te : *t + Seeds ferent diameters 


Removal of ¢ of work and if de- 








and They 
Driven 


Are Carried 
as Shown 


by a Cylindrical Member 


ing cranes. The work done by the bridge motor be 
describes as consisting of three parts, namely: over. 
coming track resistance and journal friction, acceler- 
ating the crane with load and accelerating the motor 
armature and brake wheel. With the majority of 
busy cranes he holds that the rolling friction is a small 
part of the total work, and that acceleration is the 
main work, and so the most important consideration in 
the choice of the motor. 

His study of the subject leads him to say that if 50 
per ton is used for track friction and 3 ft. per see- 
ond per second as the peak rate of acceleration of the 
crane without load, the motor will be large enough for all 
cases and too large for most cases. If the installation 
of a large number of cranes is under consideration 
he advises that a curve be prepared showing the limi 
tations of a motor, while if only one crane is being 
considered an estimate of the proper size of the motor 
and gearing should be made, and this then checked )y 
formulas which he gives for determining the torg 
under the established conditions of acceleration, load 
ing, friction, etc. 

If automatic magnetic control is to be used on t 
crane he suggests that plans be made for a peak acct 
eration of 2 ft. per second per second, for all cranes ex 
cept those which swing the load or which make ve! 
short, rapid trips of something like 50 to 60 ft 
minute. In this case he advises the use of an accele! 
ation peak of 3 ft. per second per second. 

If the crane is to be manually controlled, he ad 
that a peak acceleration of from 1 to 3 ft. per second pe 
second, depending on the nature of the work, be 
For power-house and stand-by cranes, 1 ft 
per second is ample; for hot-metal cranes, 3 ft. per s¢ 
ond per second, and for busy loading cranes \ 

In deciding what peak of acceleration the 
can stand without damage to itself, the particula 
acteristics of the motor, he adds, should be dete! 
by referring to the manufacturer, but in an) 
there should be no sparking at the commutator wh! 
the motor started at the maximum rate 
shaft and bearing stresses should come wit! 
servative limits at these rates. 
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The Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. has re! 
its office from the Thor Building, Chicago, Il. ‘ 
West Jackson Boulevard. 
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G roducer of Concrete Staves 


ducer with outside shells made of con- 

vas placed in service about one year ago 

< se Industrial Co., Syracuse, N. Y., manu- 
; producer gas plants. In addition to an 
‘in cost over the steel plate producer, the 

s point out that “probably the greatest 
durability. All steel producers deteriorate 
nd the bottom, where the wet ashes come in 
the metal, and it often happens that the 
rusted through at this point, when all 

f the apparatus are in comparatively good 
[his also holds true with the scrubber shell, 
of which is at all times operating under wet 
ad litions, which make it especially susceptible 
», st and corrosion by the gas. Another advantage 
- due to the fact that the staves can be made from the 
mpany’s molds by any local contractor, and there 
ayits a saving of freight.” It is claimed that it would 
very easy to replace any of the staves, should they 
‘much easier than it would be to put a patch on a 
[he producer shown is rated at 200 hp. and is about 
. #. in diameter on the outside. The staves are each 
¢ and 10 in. wide and of tongue and groove con- 
When erected the joints are filled with a 

51 fireproof cement, to allow for contraction and 
expansion. Each stave is 2% in. thick, and is cast flat, 
ngues and grooves are arranged to suit the 

er of the tank. Each stave is reinforced by a 
vire netting, which extends into the tongues on 

ind which reinforces one side of the groove, 





Steel Is Effected in 200-H.P. Gas Producer by Mak 
Shells of Concrete. Greater durability is claimed 





posite side of the stave. To protect the staves 
heating, a 3-in. layer of Sil-O-Cel powder is 
tween the staves and fire brick. This, it is 
prevents the staves from overheating and also 
seal to prevent leakage of gas through any 
or crack which might appear in the joints 

the staves or in the staves themselves. The 
gas producer is of cast iron and water-cooled, 
n both the staves and the inside lining of fire 
top of the scrubber, which is also of con- 


es, is made up of sheet steel. The inside of 


are given a coat of asphaltum paint to make 


tight, and were mixed, when cast, with water- 
Water-proof cement was also used 


pound. 
ts, when the staves were erected. 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has 
rder for 39 gas producers for the Neville 


plant of the United States Steel Corporation. 
an order for a shipbuilding crane for the 
‘acifie Construction & Dry Dock Co., Seattle, 
ar dumper for the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
ind, Pa., and two coke pushers for the Wil- 
Ke Oven Co., New York, which will install 


' 





i plant for the Wisconsin Steel Co. 
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Edlund New Sensitive Drilling Machine 


The high-duty sensitive drilling machine shown in 
the accompanying illustration is manufactured by the 
Edlund Machinery 
Co., Ine., Cortland, 
N. Y. The frame is 
of one-piece construc- 
tion, the casting being 
connected with a tie 
at the lower ends, 
thus to secure a de- 
gree of rigidity which 
insures accuracy in 
drilling and eliminates 
a large percentage of 
the breakage of drills. 
Correct alignment be- 
ing maintained, the 
drill cuts freely when 
breaking through, 
with consequent less 
liability of breaking. 
Not only accuracy, 
but efficiency and 
economy are claimed 
for the machine. 

The cross-arm is 
clamped at both ends 
and fitted with a crank 
for elevating and low- 
ering. An adjustable 
friction is used to 
counterbalance the 
weight of the spindle. 
The table is extra 
heavy and well ribbed. It is supported at three points. 

The drive is through a gear box and silent chain. 
Four changes of speed which can be changed quickly 
are provided, the speed-changing handles being conveni 
ently located at the left of the machine. The spindle 
thrust and upper spindle bearings are ball bearing. All 
other bearings are bronze with hardened and ground 
shafts. 

The machine has a clearance of 21 in. from the tabk 
to the end of the spindle, and drills to the center of an 
18-in. circle. A pan is provided to catch the chips and 
cutting compound, keeping them from the floor, and if 
desired, a pump and tank for the cutting compound 
is furnished. Attachments for holding work are to be 
brought out shortly 





New Edlund Sensitive 
M ichine 


Drilling 


Hill, Clarke & Co. of Chicago Well Housed 


The general offices and showroom of Hill, Clarke 
& Co. of Chicago are now housed in a remodeled build- 
ing at 647-649 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. The 
property was purchased some time ago by the com 
pany and plans for a unique and unusually handsome 
machinery salesroom were prepared, but the entrance 
of this country into the war and the curtailment of 
building operations led to the utilization of the build 
ing on the property. The structure contains 18,000 
sq. ft., is light and well ventilated and presents ar 
attractive appearance. The company is very busy at 
its Douglas Park plant, where machine tools are “re- 
manufactured,” and is employing more men than ever 
before. 


J. Van Hamme, 166 Heerengracht, Amsterdam, Hol- 
and, advises THE IRON AGE that he intends to reopen 
soon after the conclusion of peace in Europe his ma- 
chinery and tool department, and he expects consider- 
able business from reconstruction and re-equipment of 
factories destroyed in Belgium. Mr. Van Hamme is 
desirous of making connection with American compa- 
nies manufacturing the following products: anvils, 
vises, belting, foundry equipment and supplies, sheet 
metal cutting machines, oxy-acetylene cutting and weld- 
ing apparatus, sand blast equipment, metal sawing 
machines and sheet meta] machinery 
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TALKS TO COKE MEN 


Responsibility for Decreased Production of Iron 
and Steel Is Frankly Discussed 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., Sept. 23.—Complete information 
on that phase of the war program which resulted in 
the establishment of a rigid inspection of all coke 
shipments was given the operators of the Connellsville 
coke region Friday at a meeting here which was ad- 
dressed by three high officials of the United States 
Fuel Administration. James B. Neale, Director of 
Production; P. B. Noyes, Fuel Administration repre- 
sentative on the Requirements Committee of the War 
Industries Board, and J. D. A. Morrow, Director Gen- 
eral of Distribution, gave the coke operators a glimpse 
of the preparations being made at Washington for the 
great American offensive some time next year and called 
for their maximum co-operation in advancing that pro- 
gram. 

The keynote of the meeting was sounded when Mr. 
Neale suggested that the watchword of the Connells- 
ville region should be “Come what may, the furnaces 
shall not be banked.” A formal resolution was adopted 
by the operators authorizing the fuel chiefs to deliver 
personally to President Wilson upon their return to 
Washington their assurances that the Connellsville 
coke region pledged itself to produce sufficient coke to 
keep the furnaces running. 


Tremendous Effort Required 


Operators were told by W. L. Byers, manager of 
production for the local region, that all efforts were 
now being concentrated to conduct a great fuel drive 
early in October, probably the second week, with an 
output of 800,000 tons as its goal. To accomplish that, 
he declared, would require every ounce of energy of 
every man in the region, and he formally called upon 
them to plan for the fuel drive. 

In advancing the output to meet the accelerated de- 
mand, the highest quality must be maintained, Mr. 
Morrow informed the coke men. He declared that Gov- 
ernment inspection has now been perfected to such an 
extent that the quality must be raised “even if we 
have to put somebody up against a stone wall to do it.” 
He explained in detail that system and with much earn- 
estness gave concrete examples of what poor quality 
coke meant to the war program and to lives of Ameri- 
can soldiers overseas. 


Reduced Steel Production 


Although there are 46 more blast furnaces in the 
country this year than last, Mr. Morrow asserted, the 
steel output will be 4,000,000 tons less. That this year’s 
output should fall below that of peace times with so 
much dependent upon it was absolutely inexcusable, 
he declared, stating that the situation has arisen not 
from lack of quantity but lack of quality. He then 
explained that all steel manufacturers had reported to 
the War Industries Board that they were unable even 
to approach requirements with the quality of coke now 
being provided the furnaces and cited instances where 
steel plates delivered at the shipyards had been re- 
fused because they did not come up to requirements. 
Complaints of the steel manufacturers about the low 
grade of coke had been forwarded to the Fuel Ad- 
ministration with orders for immediate action, the Di- 
rector General of Distribution declared. 

The answer of the Fuel Administration, Mr. Morrow 
continued, was a return order, directing that all steel 
manufacturers make complete reports with all data 
of low-grade fuel. That system was now in process of 
perfection, he warned the operators, and no action was 
regarded too drastic to correct the evil. 


Closest Co-operation Asked 


Demands of the war essential industries have reached 
such a point, he stated, that it was becoming necessary 
daily to extend the commandeering of fuel. With that 
situation present, Mr. Morrow went into detail upon 
the plan worked out for the distribution of coal and 
coke and asked the operators for the closest co-opera- 
tion in meeting fuel requirements made upon them. 
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Cases are not infrequent, he declared, wh 
ders are made upon the distribution depart 
very short notice and for that reason imm: 
pliance from the operators is necessary. 
The magnitude of the military program f 


‘Pe or- 
© Upon 


com- 


ing spring offensive is made apparent by ia 
orders of General Pershing for material, P Noves 
told the operators. The orders reaching ¢! uire. 
ments committee of the War Industries Bo: he de. 
clared, showed that preparations were being made on 
such a scale that the German concentratio: March 
would be made to look like “thirty cents.” When the 


time comes for that offensive, he stated, it ild be 
a case of calculating the shortage of materials and 
determining how many soldiers must be thrown jy 
make up the loss of materials. 

Coke is the big factor in the steel program, 4 
clared Director of Production James B. Neale. 
declared that upon the operators of the Connells 
region rests a greater burden than upon any 
of men in the United States. He detailed a prograp 
calculated to secure a greater co-operation of the miners 
with the operators and advised the coke men to go 
into the mines and lead their men to victory and not 
attempt to drive them. 


Stationary Engineers Hear Impressive Facts 
About Coal 


The National Association of Stationary Engineers 
held its annual convention in Cincinnati Aug. 10 to 
13. Headquarters were at the Sinton Hotel, but the 
business meetings and exhibits were held at Music 
Hall. Although the attendance was somewhat limited 
on account of war-time conditions, more than 150 ex- 
hibitors had booths. 

The most urgent matter that came before the con- 
vention was the saving of coal. George H. Stickney, 
Edison Lamp Co., at Tuesday’s session called particu- 
lar attention to the fact that much fuel was wasted 
by factories, office buildings and householders by need- 
lessly burning lights when they were not necessary. 

P. B. Noyes, director of fuel conservation, addressed 
the association on Tuesday and brought out some points 
as to the need of coal conservation that somewhat 
startled the audience. He stated that fully 50,000,000 
tons of coal must be saved this winter for use in muni- 
tion plants. This means that non-essential industries 
must be very careful or they will be cut off entirely 
He said: “The coal we will mine this year will be equa! 
to two and one-quarter times the amount of materia! 
removed in digging the Panama Canal, but war needs 
have run up the consumption of fuel to an unprece- 
dented figure.” 

The following officers were elected to serve during 
the ensuing year: President, Roderick Mackey, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; vice-president, John P. Callahan, Jer- 
sey City; secretary, F. W. Raven, Chicago, and treas- 
urer, Samuel B. Forse, Pittsburgh. 

Huntington, W. Va., was decided on as the next 
meeting place. 


The Packard Motor Car Co. has a branch employ- 
ment department on wheels—a mobile office erected on 
a Packard truck. The applicant enters by a short 
stairway which is swung down from the rear when 
the truck is not in motion, and finds himself in a com- 
pletely equipped room. Benches accommodating four 
or five each are arranged on each side of the motor 
car office and the company’s representative sits at 4 
regulation desk. For cold weather a hot water heating 
plant has been installed, operating direct from the 
water circulating system of the motor. 


The Consumers’ Mining Co., a subsidiary of the 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has placed 8 
contract with the Thompson-Starrett Co. for the erec- 
tion of 175 houses for employees at its coal mines and 
also a contract with the R. G. Johnson Co. for the sink- 
ing of a shaft and slope, no contracts have yet been let 
for mine buildings or equipment to be installed at the 
property. 
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IC FERROMANGANESE 


ture from Domestic Ores in the 


Its Man ; : 
Wes.—Electrode Consumption High 
The acture of ferromanganese in the electric 
cs ces sprung into decided prominence since the 
on ' ind especially in recent weeks, because of 
i t the War Industries Board contemplates 
oe this industry and limiting the number 
8 aces operating on ferromanganese. Details 
is phases of this electric furnace practice in 
ay on are given below from a paper, “The 
stic Manganese Ore from Colorado, Utah and 
To Nevada 
Montrose, 
nsville, Utah Las Vegas, Nev. Col 
ae —_— 
er Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
t Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 
{. G2 37.52 37.47 40.37 39.6 2 38.47 38.75 43.58 44.67 
” 2 13.02 11.69 18.55 14.16 15.18 15.26 6.58 6.76 
- 1.20 1.30 1.15 0.85 0.75 0.70 .. 4.17 2.79 
¢ <9 558 6.339 0 351 0.022 0.023 0.023 0.024 0.58 0.148 
H ‘ $5015.5014.80 8.35 9.15 14.1614.60 .... 8.30 
manufacture of Ferroalloys in the Electric Furnace,” 
b Robert M. Keeney, Denver, Col., presented at the 


Colorado meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
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shown. These results are based in Table 3, on the first 
month’s operation of a 1200-kw. furnace, and do not 
represent what is being done by the same furnace at 
the present time, when a considerably better recovery 
is being made with a lower power consumption. 

Smelting an ore averaging 38.9 per cent manganese 
and 13 per cent SiO,, the recovery in metal tapped is 
75.4 per cent, with an average loss of 17.3 per cent in 
the slag and 7.3 per cent mechanically and by volatiliza- 
tion. Considerably better results are now being ob- 
tained, especially as regards slag loss. The power con- 
sumption was 6429 kw.hr. per gross ton of ferroman- 
ganese, measured on the primary side of the trans- 
formers. The average metal produced contained: man- 
ganese, 79.34; silicon, 1.2; phosphorus, 0.202; sulphur, 
0.018 per cent. The quantity of coal charged was less 
than 10 per cent above the theoretical amount required 
for complete reduction, which is contrary to the prac- 
tice at several electric-furnace plants. 


Staggering Advance in Pig Iron Costs 


Referring to the incessant advances in the costs of 
pig iron producers, the Matthew Addy Co. writes: “The 
cost of making iron has been increasing steadily, but in 
August cost sheets showed a phenomenal and stag- 
gering increase. There has been a heavy increase in 
freights. Everywhere labor is being paid more and 
more, and there is not an item entering into the cost 


Engineers at Denver, Sept. 3 to 6. of making pig iron but shows a great advance—often 
l Table 2—Smelting Domestic Manganese Ore in the Electric Furnace 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Average 
ore... Wh caw khncdstvecacess 16.000 18,400 21,600 18,099 17,700 17.700 20.000 21.322 17.599 16,700 
cov aulen Rh emenee eee 4,140 4,600 5,950 4,460 1.400 4,400 4,840 5.280 4.400 Bee strces 
scenes tuwdwaenveus 5,850 6,500 8,450 6,500 7,300 6,500 7.075 7,375 6,000 5,400 
D.2 ks ddan deena caer 1.125 1,250 1.550 900 825 600 660 600 600 540 
( per Oo Te GOR. rikeidescus ae 25.00 27.60 24 70 25.80 25.80 24.20 24.70 25.20 23.80 sf 
Mang ore, per Cent......ceeee 39.30 39.90 38.70 39.50 39.50 39.25 39.00 38.60 37.80 37.80 8.93 
M OCUUTE ssi tows oe edb aae 76.40 75.60 78.53 79.25 79.46 80.15 80.65 80.50 81.46 81.40 79.3 
s tiiccsevndaabaeacedsha 1.50 1.10 1.34 0.91 0.47 26 0.12 1.29 2.57 1.50 1.20 
PI COME vk cten ds tinnns 0.227 0.210 0.173 0.183 0.203 0.205 0.220 0.207 0198 0.203 0 202 
s Eccaetnenkenwen meee wa 0.005 0.015 0.030 0.013 0.017 0.004 0.017 0.035 0.024 0.018 
M g COME. cc ccasecssveves 12.58 15 38 9.08 12.88 16.1 13.78 14.97 11.56 12.05 10.95 12.94 
BIOs icc cesncesn eed ene Oe eewedewe 28.84 27.36 28.74 27.90 25.64 27.54 22.74 28.96 29.52 30.72 27.79 
ov cRadiapee se aeaeeae 38.06 33.22 30.51 35.03 35.48 37.25 33.95 37.49 35.96 37.09 35.40 
wewale Mad wena ee \aeneas: oceans 2.60 jadi sabe ah Ceckeee: Geass 5.81 
sla dks ean kaees sta een a | 0 ep ees Peta : piece: ee 
W InSOMONS, Ticcccsccers 6 785 6.552 7.674 6.502 7.823 6.089 6.937 7.564 5.420 6,865 6.821 
Weig g. Di ncneead ta wen enhaeuns 10.556 9,221 11,043 8,537 10903 8.190 10341 9,145 8.353 9,753 9,604 
M t in slag, per cent...... 20.70 19.30 11.90 15.5¢ 25.20 16.20 19.80 12.80 15.50 16.80 17.30 
M t by volatilization and 
One. ci. Sewic £ieera 10 20 16.90 PAG. ~ isa een 13.80 8.70 13.60 17.30 ne as Se 7.30 
f manganese, per cent..... 82.30 70.50 72.10 72.40 88.40 70.00 71.50 73.60 67.20 86.50 75.40 
Kw per gross ton ferromanganese. 6,400 7,150 5,980 6,220 6,320 6,600 6,420 6,400 6,450 7,350 6,429 
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The preparation of ferromanganese in the electric 


furnace consists in charging a proper mixture of ore, 

i! and limestone in proper proportions for the re- 
duction of manganese with a minimum slag loss. The 
furnace operates at 75 to 100 volts. With dioxide ores, 


takes place according to the reaction: 
MnO, + 2C = Mn + 2CO. 


added either as a constituent of the ore, in the 
‘iron turnings. The power consumption varies 
1000 kw. hr. per gross ton in a 3000-kw. furnace 
00 kw. hr. per ton in a 1000-kw. furnace. The 
consumption is high, ranging from 150 to 

-o) b. per ton of product, when using amorphous carbon 
trodes. Analyses of some domestic manganese ores 
luced in Colorado, Utah and Nevada are given in 
Some of this ore is so high in phosphorus 

has to be mixed with the low-phosphorus ore to 


Table 3—Raw Materials 


icite Limestone 
Per Cent Per Cent 
rbon 8376 ‘Ca <sisii. 54.56 
A 10.98 . Gi toe 
7.04 
0.84 


Fluorspar 
Per Cent 








product under 0.2 per cent phosphorus. Most 
ores are very dusty, resulting in a heavy dust 
n in the electric furnace. 


smelting Domestic Manganese Electrically 


2 gives results from the electric smelting of 
s given in Table 1, and the other materials 


150 per cent. * * * Furnaces which apparently at 
the Government fixed prices had a sure margin of profit 
are now facing a loss. To show exactly what has hap- 
pened, one of the Birmingham furnaces which is singu- 
larly favored with cheap raw materials made iron in 
1916 at a coat of $9 the ton. In August its direct costs 
exceeded $29, and to this must be added a considerable 
sum for bond interest. It is essential that every ton 
of iron the country can make be produced—that is a 
patriotic necessity—and the problem of how to keep 
running at a loss is facing many iron masters. This 
is the problem that is up to the War Industries Board 
to solve. 

“The shortage of foundry iron grows more and 
more apparent. So many furnaces once making foun- 
dry iron are now on basic, and production has of late 
so fallen off that there is today much more foundry 
iron urgently needed than can be supplied. Four of 
the large furnace companies in Birmingham which at 
one time ran exclusively on foundry irons are now run- 
ning practically 100 per cent on basic for steel mills. 
In consequence the steel iron situation is in fair shape, 
but the foundry situation is desperate.” 





The new blast furnace under erection for a year or 
more by the Brier Hill Steel Co., at Youngstown, Ohio, 
was put in blast on Friday, Sept. 20. The torch was 
applied by a daughter of W. A. Thomas, president, 
and the furnace was named Jeannette in her honor. 
The stack is expected to make from 500 tons to 550 tons 
of pig iron per day. 





Greater Need for Accident Prevention 


Loss of Man Power in War Pointed to by 
National Safety Council Convention as Cre- 
ating Special Demand for Safety Campaigns 


HE Seventh Annual Safety Congress, held at the 

Hotel Statler, St. Louis, last week, under the 

auspices of the National Safety Council, was with- 
out a doubt the best attended and most fruitful in the 
history of the council. Approximately 2000 men and 
several hundred women, including the safety engineers 
of the majority of the country’s industrial plants, the 
operating heads of plants and many Government repre- 
sentatives, threw into a common pot all their experi- 
ences, plans and ideas regarding the prevention of ac- 
cidents in industry. 

Of the 46 sectional meetings the daily sessions of the 
iron and steel section were by far the best attended. 
At the general sessions too the metal industries con- 
tributed a preponderance of speakers. The congress 
differed from all prevous conventions of the Safety 
Council in the amount of attention given to women in 
industry throughout the discussions. For the first time, 
also, several “women’s sessions” were held. 


Many Officers Re-elected 


David Van Schaack of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
of New York was re-elected president of the council. 
Frank E. Morris, safety engineer of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, was chosen chairman of 
the iron and steel secton, succeeding Earl B. Morgan, 
3oston, Mass. The entire staff of the general office 
of the council was re-elected and the following new of- 
ficers were elected: First vice-president, C. P. Tolman, 
National Lead Co., New York; second vice-president, 
H. H. Robertson, Aspromet Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; third 
vice-president, F. L. Hoffman, Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America; fourth vice-president, F. P. Sinn, New Jer- 


sey Zinc Co., New York; fifth vice-president, A. W. 
Whitney, National Workmen’s Compensation Service 


3ureau, New York. 

The other officers elected by the iron and steel sec- 
tion were: Vice-chairman, Homer Weekes, safety di 
rector American Steel & Wire Co., Pittsburgh, and sec- 
retary, Jack Waters of the National Malleable Castings 

Dow Chicago. 

The 1919 convention of the 
Cleveland. 

Safety work as it affects the nation’s participation 
in the war and the new kinds of safety work neces- 
sitated by war conditions, such as the pressure for in 
creased production, the coming of women into industries 
heretofore employing men only, and the general expan- 
sion of the metal, chemical and other industries, occu- 
pied the centre of the stage throughout the convention. 
Methods of “selling safety to the big boss” took second 
place in the amount of attention given the subject by 
the convention. Discussions as to means of spreading 
the safety idea through schools, the home and in the 
shops were multifarious. 

At the meetings of the iron and steel section the 
following important points were brought out by the set 
papers and the discussions: 

Because of the need for men in the fighting branches 
of the Government and particularly in view 
of the effect of the new draft law, more attention than 
ever before should be paid to the substitution of women 
workers for men. In this connection the so-called vesti- 
bule training school, the institution of women employ- 
ment directors, and a resurvey of the plant for women’s 
hazards were recommended. 

The safety engineer has a new and powerful weapon 
at his command in the timely idea 
and carelessness is 


council was awarded to 


sery ice, 


“Safety is patriotism 
disloyalty.” The consensus of 
opinion was that this argument more than any other 
is proving effective in arousing the interest of the em- 
ployer as well as the employee in safety work. 


More can be accomplished by education by me. 
chanical guards. Plans were discussed f teaching 
safety in the grade schools, in the univer in the 
home and in communities through safety council locals 

Following the usual preliminaries the conventioy 
general was opened by the address of President Schaack 
Describing the work undertaken by the council! since +h, 
last convention, he said that conferences have been held 
with the representatives of 500 colleges and technical 
schools in furtherance of the introduction of safety edy. 
cational work at these institutions. 

“On the material side of accident prevention,” th 
president said, “a subcommittee on safeguarding ma. 
chinery at its source has studied the problem carefy}ly 
and has made a beginning of the work of bringing the 
maker and the user of machinery to a common under. 
standing of what safety features should be incorporated 
into such devices at the time of their manufacture go 
that after-thought remedies will be unnecessary. Let 
me urge all here to respond promptly and fully to any 
requests made of you for information about how you 
have to safeguard machinery you purchase. It is only 
by convincing the makers of. machinery that guards 
must subsequently be installed that they can be induced 
to include them, as well as other features of safe con- 
struction, as parts of the machinery when building.” 

Chairman R. J. Young of the Safe Practices Comnit- 
tee in making his report announced that during the 
ensuing year the council would for the first time issue 
safe practice pamphlets for the various sections such as 
have heretofore been issued for the general membership. 
The program contemplates the issuance of seven such 
pamphlets for the metal section, three for the wood- 
working section, two for the chemical and four for the 
construction. 

Safety and Accident in Allegory 


Monday afternoon’s session was replete with sur 
prises and novelties. President Schaack asked Clarence 
Howard, president Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill., to preside. Immediately a black-clad chalk- 
faced figure of Death and carrying a scythe stepped out 
from a hiding place and after sweeping the chairman 
aside announced he had come to make his annual report 

He began, “Ye have crowned. me king; ye are all my 
slaves.” Then he gleefully told what a wonderful har- 
vest of lives and limbs he had reaped and made horrible 
predictions for the next year’s harvest. He painted a 
picture of the “men mangled by machinery, of withered 
legs and seared arms” and then cried with a diabolica 
laugh, “Who will stop me?” 

Here the audience received its second shock. fo 
from behind an unnoticed curtain on the opposite side of 
the room stepped a beautiful specimen of —. 
wearing the shield of “Universal Safety,” and cried, “ 
will stop you.” After a most dramatic verbal ioe 
between Death and Universal Safety the young woman 
called upon every one in the audience to place his sc 
hand over the heart and with right hand uplifted follo 
her in a pledge to do whatever possible for safegua 


a 


ing human life and limb. During the utterance 
pledge “Death” sneaked out. 
In the absence of Charles M. Schwab of the Emer 


gency Fleet Corporation, Benjamin F. mal, regiona 
director of railroads at St. Louis, delivered an address 
n “The Personal Problem in Industry.” Seventy pe’ 
cent of safety work, he said, must be done with me 
The rest mechanical safeguards may accomplish. “A® 
improved saw guard,” he said, “to-day has the same 
value as an improved shrapnel helmet.” 

Then followed a paper on “Safety in Warfare’ % 
H. W. Forster, general manager of the Independe’ 
Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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; Darlington, formerly of the American 
Institute, now a major in the army, in 
the “Economic Value of Health of In- 
vees,” declared that we have just com- 
itch the ground in safety work. With 
lackboard he proceeded to demonstrate 

d cents value” of the employers’ interest 

‘ workmen. A few of the gleanings from 





rkmen don’t brush their teeth seven times 
» losing money.” 
re operating an industrial plant the first 
| do would be to give every man a tooth- 


= 


nstall marble toilet rooms.” 
“lf 4 want increased production give your men 
eood drinking water.” 
Wor yn’t tire the workman. Neglect of his physi- 
nstitution does.” 
4 ne the important papers read at the session 


Tresda is that of Frank E. Morris of the American 
>, ill Co. on “How to Organize for Safety.” 
meeting of the metal section, Tuesday 
as devoted to foundries. Chairman Morgan 
presided and J. C. Smith, safety director 
‘the Inland Steel Co., acted as secretary in the absence 
‘ Secretary C. B. Hayward, who is now safety en- 
the Government explosive plant “C” at 
a. A spirited discussion was precipitated at 
r when the chairman submitted for approval 
tional safe practices pamphlet that had been 
y the council on “Cleaning and Finishing 
Rooms of Foundries.” 
an Morgan remarked that life for the foundry 
now is “one damned code after another.” F. H. 
American Steel Foundries, vice-chairman 
ff the section, and Secretary Smith, however, rallied to 
the defense of the pamphlet. They pointed out that 
whereas the numerous codes mentioned were “dry and 
f limited circulation” and the safety council pamphlets 
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had proven good educational material in the past, the 
publication of the foundry safe practices pamphlet 
shou pproved. It was so ordered. 

\t a meeting to discuss employees’ benefit associa- 


; F. S. Bigler read a paper on “How to Solve the 
of the Employees’ Benefit Association and 
Operate It Suecessfully.” 

Wednesday’s session of the iron and steel section 
was devoted to a discussion of “Iron and Steel Indus- 

Safety Work of the Future” by J. C. Smith, safety 
rector of the Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
placing women in the iron and steel industry. 
lajor K. M. Burr, safety inspector at the Inland 
’s plant at Gary, Ind., was scheduled for an ad- 
iress on “Safety in the Steel Mill of To-day,” but was 
inable to attend because of an accident. The section 

‘ Major Burr a telegram of sympathy. 


Women in Metal-Working 


Uiscussing the coming of women into the metal in- 
stries, Arthur H. Young, manager of industrial rela- 
ns, International Harvester Co., Chicago, said: 
“There is no getting away from the fact that the 
draft law will reduce the available male labor to 
a degree that we will have to call on women more 
‘nd more to enter the industries. The important thing 
to see that the women are started right. 
“A study of the situation indicates that labor turn- 
reduced by the substitution of women for men 
‘id that women are greater producers than men, espe- 
small operations. This is because women do 
inder about the plant nor lay down on the job. 
am strongly in favor of the idea of introducing 
man to her job away from the shop, or, in other 
in the vestibule school. At such a school she 
y can learn how to operate a machine, but can 
ne for herself what constitutes a day’s work, 
s if placed in the shop from the start chances 
e of the old-timers will put into her head his 
' what should constitute a day’s work. 
<tension of the draft law will take 75 per cent 
kmen as registrants. A portion of these can 
tained in the shops by claims of deferred classifica- 
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tion. But on calm reflection we know that the military 
program is of prime importance. As a matter of pride 
we should release men voluntarily and replace them 
by women wherever possible.” 

A counter point of view was presented by Mr. Elam 
He said: “I hope we will remember that women will 
always be the mothers of our children. We should hesi- 
tate and observe great caution lest we place on them 
burdens that are too great. It is far better to think 
of the humane side of the situation.” 

Thursday’s iron and steel meeting was opened by a 
paper on “Plant Railroad Hazards” by C. H. Baltzell, 
superintendent of the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail 
road, Fort Smith, Ark. 

A review of electrical hazards in iron and steel 
plants was the subject of a discussion led by W. P. 
Strickland of the New York & Queens Electric Light 
& Power Co. 

The last session of the iron and steel section, Friday 
morning, was devoted to a round table discussion of 
such subjects as “Does Disciplining Pay in Safety?” 
by Grover C. Kingsley, safety engineer of the Halcomb 
Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and “What the United States 
Government Is Doing in Safety Engineering” by Ches 
ter E. Rausch, assistant director of the 
seum of Safety, New York 


American Mu 


Safety Contests 


The subject of carrying on safety contests between 
departments within a plant and ef awarding prizes to 
foremen whose departments showed the most improve 
ment was brought up. C. H. Wilson, safety engineer 
Utah Copper Co., Salt Lake City, rose to remar! 
that he deprecated the tendency to offer prizes to fore 
men, as watches or other jewelry, for promoting safety 

“Out in Utah,” he added, “we feel that our foremen 
owe it to the men and the company to put every bit of 
effort they can into the safety movement. We pay fore 
men $225 to $300 a month. If a man wants promotion 
or an increase in salary the first consideration is ‘What 
have you done for safety?’ If a workman makes a 
good safety suggestion we may raise his pay or even 
promote him to a foreman. But we never give prizes.’ 

Major Burr’s paper on “Safety in the Steel Mill 
To-day” was read at this session by the new chairman, 
Mr. Morris. “The route of all safety engineers,” he 
said, “is from mechanical guards to educational meth 
ods. There is no attaining perfection in safety work 
Many things about which we appear complacent now 
will appear terribly dangerous in the future. We are 
constantly asking for things that a few years ago 
seemed incredible. And the best part of it is that we 
are getting them. 

“Most steel mills by this time are practically safe 
guarded from a mechanical standpoint. But the human 
element—always the most important in safety work—is 
intensified by the war. 

“There is a great scarcity of good foremen, Tt the 
men under him the foreman represents the company 
Yet there are thousands and thousands of foremen 
who have little if any conception of the company’s at- 
titude toward the workmen. I believe great benefit 
could be derived from schools for foremen. Muny of 
them would learn for the first time that the company 
really is interested in the welfare of the men. 

“Another great enemy of safety to-day is the 
pressure for production. A third is the great increase 
in wages. This is largely responsible for the fact that 
workmen take days and half days off on the flimsiest 
excuses. Safety in the steel mill to-day is one of edu- 
cation, propaganda, if you please. We have in our 
hands a great weapon for this purpose in the word 
‘patriotism.’ 

“We must pound this into our workmen’s minds and 
keep on pouhding it in until their minds are thoroughly 
saturated with the idea: 

“Our country needs steel, all the steel that can pos- 
sibly be made; injured men cannot make steel; there- 
fore, it is unpatriotic to be careless in the steel mill 
to-day; it is unpatriotic to lay off; if you want to serve 
your country, if you want to be patriotic, you must 
work, see that the other fellow works, and avoid doing 
anything that may possibly injure you or your fellow.” 






































































(gear Makers Discuss Standardization 


Greater Efficiency Is War Aim of American Gear 
Manufacturers’ Association—Appoint War Service 
Committee to Co-operate with Government 


as a means of obtaining greater efficiency was the 

dominant theme at the semi-annual meeting of 
gear makers held at the Onondaga Hotel at Syracuse, 
N. Y., Sept. 19, 20 and 21. The belief in the need 
for co-operation was evidenced by the fact that 46 
concerns throughout the country with a total invested 
capital of $84,000,000 sent representatives. F. W. 
Sinram, Van Dorn & Dutton Co., Cleveland, president 
of the association, stated that 80 per cent of the 
production of these companies is essentially war work, 
a large proportion being gears for trucks, tanks and 
airplanes. An attendance of 64 out of a membership 
of 92 was registered at a time when conditions made 
it difficult if not impossible for many to attend, owing 
to the press of Government work. 

The arrangement of the program was such as to 
combine a maximum of business consistent with a 
recognized need for mental relaxation. On Thursday 
evening the members and attending ladies were guests 
of the Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co. and the Brown-Lipe 
Gear Co. at a dinner at the Onondaga. The follow- 
ing afternoon the members inspected the works of 
the New Process Gear Corporation and the Brown- 
Lipe-Chapin Co. and the Brown-Lipe Gear Co. In 
passing we would note that the cleanliness and order- 
liness of these works, and the efficient utilization of 
space evidenced by the arrangement of the various 
machines was particularly observed and commented 
upon by the guests. The visit was of special interest 
to the smaller gear manufacturer in that he could 
better appreciate the fact that he is not working in 
competition with large plants of this character equipped 
for quantity production because of the evident heavy 
overhead charge represented in the large gear cutting 
machines as well as the high cost of the numerous 
adjustments necessary to prepare them for cutting. 
Dinner was served the guests by the New Process 
company in its large employees’ dining room; a par- 
ticularly enjoyable feature being the music furnished 
by a band composed of company employees. Further 
entertainment features were provided by the enter- 
tainment committee including a banquet on Saturday 
night. 

Seven additional members who joined the associa- 
tion at these meetings were Otto Cullman, Cullman 
Wheel Co., Chicago; Arthur E. Parsons, Brown-Lipe 
Gear Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Lewis C. Buehler, Indianap- 
olis Tool & Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; F. W. England, 
Illinois Tool Works; Mr. Lowell, Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Co., Syracuse; Mr. Brown, arid Mr. Dunny, Brown-Lipe 
Gear Co., Syracuse. 

A war service committee to represent the whole 
gear industry was appointed in answer to a request of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. The 
following are members of this committee: F. W. Sin- 
ram, chairman; S. L. Nicholson, vice-chairman; F. D. 
Hamlin, secretary of committee; Frank Burgess, Boston 
Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, Mass.; H. W. Chapin, 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Syracuse, J. E. Gleason, 
Gleason Works, Rochester; F. T. Zollinger, Timken- 
Detroit Axle Co., Detroit; T. G. Meachem, New Process 
Gear Corporation, Syracuse; E. J. Frost, Frost Gear 
& Forge Co., Jackson, Mich.; William Ganschow, Wil- 
liam Ganschow Co., Chicago. 


S TANDARDIZATION of manufacturing practices 


President Sinram’s Address 


In formally opening the convention, President Sin- 
ram emphasized the importance of the gear industry 
to the war by drawing attention to the fact that 
there are gears in every ship, airplane, submarine, 
truck, tractor, gun mount, etc. He said in part: 


“The requirements of the nation are paramount to 
every other consideration. It devolves upon every 
gear producer to apply his plant and equipment where 
it will fit into the general requirements to the best 
advantage. Production is the need of the hour. Co- 
operation as never before among those operating in 
the same field is demanded. This has become a pa- 
triotic duty and is not only encouraged but expected 
by the Government. We live in a new era. Standard- 
ization is not only encouraged and recommended by the 
Government, but it has seen fit to command it in certain 
industries in the interest of conservation, production 
and economy. Our program for technical standardiza- 
tion is gradually taking shape. Let all concerned keep 
ever at it during the ensuing six months in order that 
the current association year may record material prog- 
ress.” 

Relative to the subject of membership in the organ- 
ization, President Sinram said, “If this organization is 
to be of the greatest benefit to those affiliated with it 
and is to create the most good generally, it must 
represent to the largest extent possible, the entire 
gear industry in all its phases. I am pleased to be able 
to say that with very few exceptions, we now have 
in our fold the large and fair sized gear manufacturers 
but whether the concern be large or small, if it fulfills 
the requisites of membership prescribed by the con- 
stitution and by-laws, it should be affiliated with the 
A. G. M. A.” 

Standardization Plans 


Standardization was the important subject of dis- 
cussion in all the meetings. B. F. Waterman, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., chairman of the 
general standardization committee, said that the com- 
mittee had decided that the following subjects were 
suitable for consideration and possible standardization, 
and that each sub-committee had been advised in part 
as follows: 

Bevel gear committee.—Consider the design of gears 
with the idea of producing rules and formulas whereby 
all members will produce approximately the same prod- 
uct; the developing of formulas for strength of gear 
teeth and the relation of strength to wear; the adoption 
of a standard long addendum for straight tooth bevel 
gears and a modification of addendum and dedendum 
to agree with the correct or normal pitch as is practiced 
in helical spur gears. Make up a standard specification 
sheet for use in contracts and orders. 

Spur gear committee.—Consider the design of spur 
gears with the idea of producing rules and formulas 
whereby all members will produce approximately the 
same product; the developing of a formula for the 
strength of spur gear teeth and the relation of strength 
to wear. Make up a standard specification sheet for use 
in contracts and orders. 

Worm and spiral gear committee——Consider the de- 
sign of worm gears with the idea of producing rules 
and formulas whereby all members will produce ap- 
proximately the same product; formulas for the 
strength of worm gears and the relation of strength to 
wear. Develop a specification sheet for use with con- 
tracts and orders whereby customers and maker will 
know just what will be produced. 

Committee on composition gearing —Under design, 
consider standard methods of construction advised by 
manufacturers of this type of gearing; standard meth- 
ods of handling the material to prevent absorption 
of moisture; strength formulas for various kinds of ma- 
terial used in this type of gearing; best methods of 
cutting and the speeds and feed permissible. Tabulate 
successful long lived drives giving full details such as 
full load, an intermittent load, speeds, etc. Make up 
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standard specification sheet for use in contracts and 
orders. 

Hardening and heat treating committee.—Consider 
depth of case and its relation to pitch and service; 
materials and treatments suitable for different serv- 
ices; standardization of Scleroscope and Brinell read- 
ings. 

Herringbone gear committee——Under consistency in 
design, consider formulas whereby members will pro- 
duce gears approximately of the same design and 
where others interested might do so; formulas for 
strength of herringbone gears and the relation of wear 
to strength. Tabulate successful designs giving de- 
tails. Design a specification sheet for use with con- 
tracts and orders whereby customer and manufacturer 
will understand just what is to be furnished. 

Sprocket committee.—Under consistency in design, 
consider formulas that will be consistent in design as 
to hubs, arms, rims, and consistent with the design of 
spur wheels being considered by the spur gear com- 
mittee, also consider the question of when small 
sprockets should be hardened. Some standard practice 
might be determined here by working in conjunction 
with the chain manufacturers. A tabular list of the 
strength of various kinds of chains with the safe work- 
ing speed would be useful. This data, of course, must 
be obtained from the chain manufacturers. 

Electric railway and mine committee.—Under 
standardization of gears and pinions, consider the 
design of gears and pinions with the idea of producing 
rules and formulas whereby all members will produce 
approximately the same product. Develop formulas for 
the strength of gear teeth and the relation of strength 
to wear. Make a standard specification sheet for use 
in contracts and orders. 

Since each sub-committee representing each type of 
gear will work on the subject of design, it was pointed 
out there sHould be a consistency in all formulas. Mr. 
Waterman, in conclusion, said that in undertaking this 
work it seemed advisable to limit the number of sub- 
jects to be considered so that there would be a better 
chance of concentrating and finishing up the various 
items, “all with the idea in mind that results are what 
is wanted.” 

Emphasizing the need for standardization, Presi- 
dent Sinram said that they could not go on in the 
chaotic way they had in the past. “This technical 
standardization,” he said, “is the most important thing 
we have on hand.” The vice-president, H. E. Eber- 
hardt, Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co., and C. E. 
Crofoot, Crofoot Gear Works, Cambridge, Mass., em- 
phasized the fact that the members should co-operate 
with the standardization committee; as expressed by 
Mr. Crofoot, “We ought to give the committee more 
support, thereby rendering more support to the asso- 
ciation as well as to the country at large.” 


Committee Reports 


The remainder of the Thursday morning session was 
devoted to the reports of the various committees. These 
reports were in part as follows: 

Commercial standarization committee.—William 
Ganschow, William Ganschow Co., Chicago, advised 
that the final report had not yet been received from the 
chairman, E. J. Frost, Frost Gear & Forge Co., Jackson, 
Mich., but that it was expected the report would be 
completed in the near future. It was decided that the 
report when received should be printed and a copy sent 
to each member of the association. | 

Labor committee—The report, read by the chair- 
man, J. B. Foote, Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago, gave detailed information and data covering 
labor conditions, rates of pay and the present employ- 
ment of women in the gear industry. The keen inter- 
est taken by the members in these subjects was evi- 
denced by the animated discussion that followed the 
reading of the report. 

Uniform cost accounting committee.—The chair- 
man, J. H. Dunn, R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, said 
that reports had been received from some thirty mem- 
ber companies stating their methods in more or less 
detail. Personal visits had been made to a number of 
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plants in an effort to obtain data regarding the meth- 
ods that are in use and suggestions as to the most 
satisfactory manner of securing uniformity. In view 
of the great differences in the nature of production, 
shop equipment and relative sizes of the various plants, 
it was evident that a uniform accounting system must 
be sufficiently flexible that accounting divisions may be 
sub-divided or consolidated to meet individual require- 
ments, without departing from any general principles 
that the association may adopt. He pointed out that 
the following items appear to be handled quite differ- 
ently by the various companies and need to be adjusted 
to some accurate standard—cost of material, defective 
costs, depreciation of plant and equipment, special tools 
and patterns, overhead expenses, and commercial costs. 
Mr. Dunn said that: 

“It may prove impossible to arrive at one method 
of distributing overhead expenses that will be the 
most accurate and convenient for each of our mem- 
bers, but if each plant will adopt a definite plan that 
meets its conditions and then prepare a statement of 
indirect expenses at regular intervals, preferably 
monthly, the necessary information should be available 
to check up whether the rates in use for cost purposes 
are approximately correct or not.” 

As a preliminary, there was submitted a general 
classification of accounts along the lines in general use 
by manufacturing companies, for suggestions and 
whatever revisions might be desirable. Mr. Dunn said 
in conclusion: “A number of efforts have been made 
in recent years by manufacturing organizations to 
standardize accounting, probably the most thorough 
effort being made by the electrical industry. The 
problems encountered were identical with our own. The 
accounting system published as a result of the efforts 
made in this industry has had Federal approval and is 
sufficiently flexible to include all manufacturers from 
the smallest to the largest and it may be that we can- 
not do better or arrive at results in a shorter time than 
by approving the same system for our own organiza- 
tion.” 

The need of a uniform cost accounting system was 
emphasized by Mr. Sinram. He said: “If the members 
did not get together and adopt a uniform system for 
the gear industry, the government probably would 
standardize one for them.” It was decided that the 
committee be increased from two to five members, to 
report its recommendations as soon as practicable as 
to a uniform cost accounting system to be adopted. 

Metric system committee.—On recommendation of 
the committee, Mr. Hamlin said that he had written to 
Washington, asking that in consideration of unsettled 
conditions due to the war, further action on the com- 
pulsory metric system legislation be postponed until 
1925. 


Address on Priority Matters 


An interesting feature of the Friday morning meet- 
ing was an address by C. A. Otis, chief of resources and 
conversion section of the War Industries Board. This 
section was created some months ago, and under the 
plan approved by the War Industries Board divided the 
country into 20 regions, appointed a representative of 
the section termed regional adviser, whose appointment 
was made upon the recommendation of the business or- 
ganizations in the region, co-operating for the devel- 
opment of industry in helping to win the war and 
maintaining their own industrial and commercial ex- 
istence so far as possible. 

The address was based upon the necessity of in- 
forming business of the general situation as viewed 
from the inside in Washington. Mr. Otis said that with 
the increased program in the army, the shortage of one 
of our most important materials is a factor that must 
be given serious consideration. From all reasonable 
and conservative estimates the steel situation is such 
that it will be consumed in the production of material 
for war, much of it very directly and the remainder 
indirectly. Naturally enormous amounts of steel are 


necessary to maintain the transportation facilities of 
the country for shipping and shells, for machinery, 
trucks, and buildings for war purposes, cantonments, 
docks, replacements, up-keep and so many other things 
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that it will indeed need a watchful direction of the uses 
of this great war commodity. 

“This,” said Mr. Otis, “is a war of steel. It is 
known that plenty of ammunition and guns saves many 
lives. It is for us to look to ourselves that no ton of 
steel is used in any commodity when it would have 
been better used in shells, the lack of which would for- 
feit many thousand of our men. So to the allocation 
of steel and other raw materials the War Industries 
Board and its various sections devote themselves and 
their work will be easier and more effective the more 
promptly the business men of the country become fa- 
miliar with the situation. It is to this end that the 
resources and conversion section is devoting much 
effort. 

“We hear many reports of cases where smaller 
manufacturers have felt they should have had part of 
an order, and upon investigation it is so evident that the 
order can be placed for much more prompt delivery 
with someone who is already engaged in the product, 
that it would be unwise, if not subject to severe cen- 
sure, to have made effort to develop a new re- 
source. Naturally under the great pressure that has 
developed, the larger institutions of the country have 
been most available to take advantage of the business, 
and after they got into production it was simpler and 
in many cases wiser to develop these large organiza- 
tions. Now, however, it would seem the limit had come. 
There is enough production in many things to hold 
daily necessities and the larger program can therefore 
take time to investigate new developments. We must 
remember that this country has been brought up upon 
the idea to some extent that business has been more or 
less a commercial war. The efforts of competition 
have been carried to a very great extent. Now we 
reverse it and find war our business and to this end 
it is evident a get-together policy among the smaller 
concerns of the country is absolutely necessary.” 

Mr. Otis assured the members that the section 
would extend all facilities possible to business to be of 
aid to it and in return asked that business co-operate 
in every way possible. 


Women in the Gear Industry 


“What is the possibility of women becoming a 
permanent factor in the gear industry?” was the sub- 
ject of a paper presented by W. H. Diefendorf, New 
Process Gear Corporation. This paper was of special 
interest to the members at this time because of the in- 
creasing difficulty of getting operatives. Mr. Diefen- 
dorf said that the New Process Gear Corporation had 
tried the experiment of employing women in one of the 
gear cutting departments and on some of the lighter 
work. “The results,” he said, “justified our hopes and 
we proceeded to extend the system to cover other sec- 
tions and departments and we were thereby enabled 
to supply the necessary quota of operatives at a time 
when they were badly needed. Recent visits to plants 
producing war material have revealed the fact that 
women are now being employed, not only on grinding 
operations, light lathe work, ete., but also on heavy 
work, such as the milling of engine bases, as well as on 
certain portions of engine assembly, etc. Naturally 
the positioning of heavy parts requires the use of 
chain hoists and the aid and guidance of male over- 
seers and assistants. In the light of such facts, it 
therefore is quite supposable that women operatives at 
least can be used in the heavier, as well as the lighter 
varieties of gear work, though probably the logicai 
field for such help is in connection with the blanking 
and cutting of small gears on a piece work basis where 
the operative can receive a financial return for her 
labor commensurate with her application of her natur- 
ally nimble fingers and a strict attention to the 
problem in hand. Women also make excellent inspec- 
tors, their delicate touch more sensitive than that of 
the male aiding them in detecting imperfections when 
giving the gears a rolling test, and this coupled with 
their quick eyes and nimble fingers gives them an ad- 
vantage in gaging and visually 
parts. 

“War conditions have, of course, accentuated the 
seriousness of the labor problem and with the close of 
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hostilities many of the women now employed in the 
mechanical trade will in all probability return to 
their former status, but it does not seem at all proba- 
ble that having become accustomed to a fat pay en- 
velope, they will willingly retire to less lucrative 
fields. Consequently, so long as there remains a de- 
mand for operatives at good wages, we may expect to 
see woman a keen competitor of man and in certain 
lines running at the forefront of the race, resulting 
in a condition, which, if continued, will undoubtedly 
force upon the community the consideration of such 
things as the communal home and the communal 
kitchen.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Diefendorf said that he could see 
but one reply to the question, which is that the up-to- 
date gear maker not only can but should accord to 
woman a place amongst his operatives. 


Outlook of the Steel Supply 


That there would be sufficient steel to keep the plants 
of the gear industry busy, was the opinion of C. E. 
Stuart, Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. In an address 
at the Saturday morning meeting, he pointed out that 
because of the large portion of war work engaged in by 
the gear makers, and the important part their product 
plays in the war, it would appear essential that they 
get their supplies of steel. After quoting figures to 
show the large amount of steel required for war pur- 
poses, Mr. Stuart said that with conservation on one 
hand and drastic action on the other, we may do much 
to overcome the steel shortage. 

The speaker laid particular emphasis on the need 
for greater efficiency. As an illustration of ways to 
get specific results, he told of steps that had been taken 
by the Central Steel Co. In order to overcome the 
waste of steel by consumers caused by specifying the 
wrong steel for their work, the company was no long- 
er satisfied with the customer simply specifying the 
steel analysis, but it also wanted to know to what use 
the steel was to be put. It investigates complaints and 
co-operates with the manufacturer to be sure that he 
gets the proper steel for each particular job. 

As a means of increasing the efficiency of its work- 
men, bunk houses were built for the employees and 
the company supervises the cooking, a cook being as- 
signed for each 20 men. It also supervises the dis- 
tribution of liquor to the men, furnishes papers for each 
nationality and is now planning to provide educa- 
tional facilities. 

Trade Acceptances 


The purpose of his talk, as explained by C. E. 
Crofoot, Crofoot Gear Works, Boston, was to enlist the 
A. G. M. A. in the movement tending towards the gen- 
eral adoption of trade acceptances. The relation of 
credit to the conduct of the war, he said, is a subject 
that merits our most serious thought and consideration. 
The trade acceptance was urged as a means of largely 
overcoming the faults of the open book account system. 
“The trade acceptance,” he said, “is a negotiable cer- 
tificate of indebtedness arising out of a current trans- 
action in merchandise.” The speaker emphasized the 
words current and merchandise as these are the dis- 
tinguishing features of the trade acceptance as com- 
pared with a draft or promissory note and are what 
gives it preferential standing with the banks. Sum- 
marizing the advantages, Mr. Crofoot said that the 
trade acceptance does away with the open account, 
provides a larger line of bank accommodations, simpli- 
fies bookkeeping, increases profits by a quicker turn- 
over, less capital tied up, insures more prompt atten- 
tion to payments when due and in general tends to- 
ward the elimination from financial transactions of 
many of the elements of difficulty and annoyance which 
now embarrass them. 

It was decided by the members that Mr. Crofoot’s 
paper be referred to the commercial standardization 
committee with the request that it meet in the near 
future for consideration of the matter. 





The Bettcher Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has changed its 
name to the Bettcher Stamping & Mfg. Co. This change 
in name was made to indicate clearly the character of 
its product, which is metal stampings of all kinds. 
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Death of Dr, William Kent 


Dr. William Kent, late dean in Syracuse University 
and widely known as an engineer, died Sept. 18 at 
his summer home at Gananoque, Ont., after an illness 
of only a few hours. 

Dr. Kent was born in Philadelphia on March 5, 
1851. He was educated in the schools of that city, 
graduating from the Central High School. While em- 
ployed with the Jersey City Gas Co., he attended the 
night classes of Cooper Union for a period of five 
years. He then became connected with the blast 
furnace of Cooper, Hewitt & Co., Ringwood, N. J., 
where he remained until 1874. Becoming convinced 
of the necessity of further education, he entered 
Stevens Institute, first as a special student in chemistry, 
and later, at the instance of the late Dr. Robert H. 
Thurston, enrolled himself in the senior year class, 
graduating in 1876 with the degree of mechanical 
engineer. 

From 1877 to 1879, he was editor of the American 
Manufacturer and Iron World of Pittsburgh, which 
position he resigned to become superintendent of the 
open hearth plant of the Schoen- 
berger Steel Co., which connec- 
tion he retained for several 
years. Leaving the steel busi- 
ness he took charge of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co.’s Pittsburgh 
office, later being transferred to 
the New York office. While with 
this company he made numerous 
inventions on boilers, furnaces 
and boiler accessories. 

In 1887, Dr. Kent became 
general manager of the Spring- 
er Torsion Balance Scale Co. 
and developed the methods and 
machinery for building this 
highly sensitive scale. In 1891 
he began the practice of consult- 
ing engineer and in 1895 became 
associate editor of Engineering 
Vews, which connection con- 
tinued until 1903, at which time 
he was offered and accepted the 
position of dean of mechanical 
engineering in the L. C. Smith 
College of Applied Science in 
Syracuse University. He re- 
mained at Syracuse until 1908, 
when he became general manager of the Sandusky 
Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, Ohio. In 1910 he 
resumed his consulting engineering practice and at the 
same time became contributing editor to Industrial En- 
gineering. 

Dr. Kent was probably best known for his “Me- 
chanical Engineers’ Pocket-Book” first published in 
1895, and which has since run through nine editions. 
It is the accepted authority on engineering practice 
throughout the world, and is used as a text book in 
practically all of the leading technical schools of 
America. In addition to his pocket-book, Dr. Kent 
was also the author of “Steam Boiler Economy,” “In- 
vestigating an Industry,” “Bookkeeping and Cost Ac- 
counting for Factories,” as well as several hundred 
papers presented before the numerous technical so- 
cieties of which he was a member, and many articles 
contributed to the technical press. He .was a lecturer 
at many colleges and technical schools including Yale, 
Cornell, University of Illinois, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Stevens Institute, Brooklyn, Franklin and Wor- 
cester Polytechnic institutes, and many others. 

Among the patents taken out by Dr. Kent, there 
were those on weighing machines, boilers, smokeless 
furnaces, gas producers and other combustion and 
labor saving appliances. He was regarded as an au- 
thority on steam boiler practice and on shop manage- 
ment. He was an earnest advocate of the principles 
of scientific management as enunciated by the late 
Dr. Taylor, and was one of the charter members of the 
Taylor Society. 

Dr. Kent was a member of many engineering so- 
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cieties including American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, of which he was a charter member and vice- 
president from 1888 to 1890; the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, of which he was 
president in 1905; American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers; Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion; American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and a number of others. He was a member 
of the Engineers’ Club of New York, and the Tech- 
nology Club of Syracuse. In 1907 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Engineering from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He is survived by his wife, one daughter and 
two sons, Robert Thurston Kent, and Edward R. Kent, 
both engineers, the latter being a first lieutenant in 
the army. 


Standard Ratings for Rolling Mill Motors 


No serious difficulties stand in the way of the stand- 
ardization of the name or rating of rolling mill motors, 
and such standardization will materially assist the mill 
engineer and the purchasing agent, according to a 
paper presented before the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers at its annual meeting in 
Baltimore, Sept. 11, by K. A. 
Pauly, General Electric Co. It 
is his belief that next in impor- 
tance to commissions, differ- 
ences in methods of rating are 
responsible for price differences 
among competitors, and -also 
that standardization of ratings 
will tend toward the standard- 
ization of capacities and so may 
have a material effect in reduc- 
ing the prices and shortening 
the deliveries. 

The most important consid- 
eration in the rating of a mo- 
tor from the steel producer’s 
point of view strikes him as be- 
ing its capacity to produce steel 
tonnage. This he considers as 
being determined by the reduc- 
tion per pass, the peripheral 
speed of the rolls and the total 
idle time, that is, the intervals 
between passes together with 
the time between successive in- 
gots. These in turn, he holds, 
affect the continuous capacity of 
the motor to repeat the cycle, 
so that, in his opinion, the continuous capacity 
of the motor with a given temperature rise may 
be taken as a rating indicative of the capacity of 
the motor to produce tonnage. The overload ca- 
pacity, he adds, must be equal to or greater than 
that represented by the duty cycle, but it is his con- 
tention that statements regarding overloads are better 
incorporated in the specifications along with efficiencies, 
etc., rather than made a determining part of the motor 
rating. Further advantages which he attaches to the 
use of the continuous capacity of a machine as a basis 
of rating are simplicity, definiteness and ease of under- 
standing and reproduction by test. For a definition of 
continuous capacity he proposes that given by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers in paragraph 261 
of the December, 1916, edition of its Standardization 
Rules. 


Ferromanganese Imports in July 


Ferromanganese imports in July were 3952 gross 
tons as compared with 2037 tons in July, 1917. The 
July imports this year rank third, those for May and 
June having been 4138 tons and 5739 tons respectively. 
Of the total, 2267 tons came through the port of 
Baltimore, 1185 tons through Philadelphia and 500 tons 
through New Orleans. For the first seven months this 
year the total imports were 22,426 tons as compared 
with 32,633 tons to Aug. 1, 1917. 

Exports in July were 351 tons, bringing the year’s 
total up to Aug. 1 to 2886 tons, as against 629 tons to 
Aug. 1, 1917. 





Settles Controversy as to Eight Hour Plan 


Umpire in Case of Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Co. Provides for Permanent Committee to De- 
cide When Company and Employees Disagree 


In the case of the controversy between the Wheeling 
Mold & Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and its iron 
molders, the members of the National War Labor Board 
were unable to come to a unanimous agreement and 
the case was submitted to Chief Justice Walter Clark 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, one of 10 
umpires appointed by President Wilson to decide ques- 
tions upon which the members of the board fail to 
agree. The award is as follows: 


“The molders employed by the Wheeling 
Mold & Foundry Co., at Wheeling, West 
Va., shall not be required or permitted 
to work more than eight hours within any 
day of 24 hours, except in cases of emer- 

_ gency, and then under the following terms 
and conditions: 

“1. Overtime work shall be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of eight hours, with double 
time for Sundays and holidays. 

“2. The question whether or not an 
emergency exists, together with the length 
of time over which such emergency may 
extend, and the number of extra hours per 
day, shall be determined by agreement be- 
tween the management and the working 
molders in the shop. 

“3. For the purpose of effectuating the 
agreement mentioned in paragraph 2, a 
permanent committee of four persons is 
hereby created, two of whom shall be des- 
ignated by the management of the plant 
and two by the working molders in the shop, 
the assent of at least three of whom shall 
be necessary for permission to work more 
than eight hours in any day of 24 hours. 

“4, INTERPRETATION OF AWARD. For the 
purpose of securing a proper interpretation 
of this award, the secretary of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board shall appoint an 
examiner, who shall hear any difference 
arising in respect to the award between the 
parties and promptly render his decision, 
from which an appeal may be taken by 
either party to the National War Labor 
Board. Pending such appeal, the decision 
of the examiner shall be binding.” 


Justice Clark’s Statement 


In announcing his decision, Justice Clark said: 

“This case has been submitted to the board upon 
the following agreement entered into between the mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 364, International Molders’ 
Union of North America, and the foundrymen of Wheel- 
ing and vicinity: 

First: That eight hours constitute a day’s work for all 
molders and coremakers. 

Second: That the wage rate be $6.50 for the basic 8-hr. 
working day. 

Third: All overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half. 

Fourth: Sundays and legal holidays, as provided for in 
the constitution of the I. M. U. of N. A. (viz., Memorial 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day) be paid for at the rate of double 
ime, 


“The only controversy presented is as to the mean- 
ing of paragraph 1. 

“It is clear that that paragraph standing alone 
would mean the &-hr. working day, beyond which the 
employees can not be required or permitted to work. 
Upon the principle that the whole of an agreement 
should be construed together so that no part shall be 


invalid, section 2 can not be held as substituting a 
basic 8-hr. day for the actual 8-hr. day provided by 
section 1. It is not reasonable to suppose that the em- 
ployees, having agreed upon an 8-hr. day, should by 
the next rule repeal it by substituting a 10 or 12-hr. day 
for extra compensation. 

“The basic 8-hr. rule is not an 8-hr. day at all, but 
simply a wage agreement. If the 8-hr. day is extended 
to 10 hours, then the 50 per cent added pay for the two 
extra hours in effect is an agreement to pay 11 hours’ 
wages for 10 hours’ work, an increase of 10 per cent. 
It was doubtless thought that the extra 50 per cent 
for the extra hours would discourage requiring extra 
hours, but this has not been the result in all cases, for 
in some plants 10 hours from day to day, every day, 
has been exacted, and in others even 13 hours a day 
has been known to be required. The object of the 8-hr. 
law is to protect the health and lengthen the lives of 
employees, which would be seriously compromised by 
an excessive length of the day’s work. 

“It has been seriously contended that the ‘principles’ 
adopted by this board deprive it of jurisdiction to en- 
force an actual 8-hr. day. Those principles, however, 
specify that in all cases in which existing law does not 
require the basic 8-hr. day, ‘the question of hours of 
labor shall be settled with due regard to governmental 
necessities and the welfare, health and proper comfort 
of the workers’.” 

Justice Clark then quoted President Wilson in his 
address before Congress Aug. 29, 1916, in advocacy of 
the 8-hr. day, and Judge Alschuler in his decision in 
the packing-house case, and continuing said: 

“There is a vast body of experience that a 10-hr. 
day shortens the lives of the employees, injures their 
health, and that in point of production there is an in- 
crease by the substitution of eight hours for a longer 
period. Even if this were not true as to one day, the 
accumulated fatigue of working more than eight hours 
for a series of days reduces the production below the 
quantity produced by strict adherence to that limit. 


Hardships of the Molder 


“Especially is this so as to the molder’s occupation, 
the life of whom, working at 9 or 10 hours per day, sub- 
ject to the heat and noxious fumes, is said to average 
not more than 14 years. In work of this kind there 
can be no doubt that greater production will be had 
by the working of an 8-hr. day than by working 9 
or 10 hours. 

“It is not conclusive, though a subject for consid- 
eration, that the majority of the other shops in Wheel- 
ing and vicinity are working on an 8-hr. basis. All 
betterment has come by improving conditions, and not 
continuing them when bad. Improving conditions is 
the object of this proceeding. 


Receiving and Contributing 

“The employers have, as a rule, patriotically given 
full aid to the prosecution of the war by placing their 
splendid plants and their highly skilled chiefs at the 
service of the Government. The employees, as a rule, 
have also, with the same patriotism, yielded the 8-hr. 
limitation wherever it has been necessary to speed up 
production for the Government. The former have 
received great increase in profit. The latter have con- 
tributed an increase in the hours of labor, and vast 
numbers of men to fill our armies. The former have 
received from the Government; the latter have given 
to it. They should not be asked to do so beyond the 
necessity of the occasion. 

“The Census of Manufactures for 1914, page 482, 
shows more than 7,000,000 industrial employees, of 
whom not more than 12 per cent were under the 8-hr. 
day. This number has since been increased consider- 
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ably, but not as rapidly as would have been the case 
but for the emergency of the war. Statistics also 
show that while Australia and New Zealand have 
frankly adopted the 8-hr. day limit in all their indus- 
tries, in this country the average is still above that 
figure. This is largely due to the fact that in the 
Southern mill industry the limit is still 60 hours per 
week and in the Northern mills 54 hours. This, how- 
ever, is no reason why more than eight hours should 
be required of the molders, whose trade exacts greater 
fatigue and exposure to noxious and dangerous fumes. 


Why Not Avoid Struggle? 


“That the country has not yet reached the 8-hr. 
day in all cases is no reason why in this case it should 
not be upheld. Indeed it may be well considered that 
as the world, and especially all free countries, are 
‘on their way’ to the adoption of the 8-hr. law, might it 
not be for the interests of the employers frankly to 
accept it and aviod the constant struggle for its attain- 
ment by settling the question, once for all? 

“While an 8-hr. day is stipulated for in paragraph 
1 of the agreement, there are emergencies likely to 
occur when for a briefer period that limit may be 
exceeded. But the protection of the 8-hr. day will 
amount to nothing if it rests with the employer alone 
to declare the emergency. The 50 per cent allowed 
for overtime is too small a penalty in view of great 
profits that may arise. It is true that what is ‘an 
emergency’ can be and has been defined. Still it rests 
with the employer to declare that the facts place the 
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demand within the definition of an emergency. Such 
emergencies can ordinarily be met by the adoption of 
the three-shift system or an increase in machinery. 
It is better that the machinery shouid be worn out 
than the bodies of the employees. Man passes through 
this world but once, and he is entitled, in the language 
of the great Declaration, to some ‘enjoyment of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ 


A Partial Remedy 


“It has been suggested, as some protection against 
the abuse of constantly exceeding the limitation of 
hours by the employer declaring in his judgment ‘an 
emergency’ to exist, that such extra days should be 
limited to three days in the week. This would only 
be a very partial remedy, for if the employee is over- 
worked three days in the week his product will not 
only fall off during those days, but also during the re- 
maining days of the week. A better plan would seem 
to be a provision that the employer shall appoint a 
standing committee of two, and the employees a sim- 
ilar committee of two, and as the burden of establish- 
ing an emergency is upon those who assert it, the 8-hr. 
limitation should not be exceeded unless at least three 
members of the joint committee of four agree that 
there is an emergency justifying working overtime. 
This would avoid also the objection that if there was 
only one member of the committee on each side, factious 
opposition by the representative of labor might prevent 
operation even when there was an emergency requir- 
ing it.” 


New Rules Announced at Bridgeport 


Following the vote, Sept. 16, of the strikers at 
Bridgeport to return to work, various complications 
have arisen. In some factories no work was ready for 
the men when they returned the next morning and 
in many cases it was not practicable to place the men 
on the same machines or jobs that they previously had. 
In one case, women were doing the work and the em- 
ployer refused to discharge the women but offered to 
take the men back on other jobs at equally good pay. 
These men at once reported to the union officials that 
they were not being reinstated as ordered by President 
Wilson. 

This resulted, Sept. 17, in an exchange of tele- 
grams between the business agent of the machinists’ 
union and President Wilson. The telegram to the 
President read: 


The men voted to return to work this morning and 
abide by your orders. Manufacturers refuse to reinstate 
former employees. Immediate action on your part will pre- 
vent another strike this afternoon. 


In answer the following telegram was received from 
President Wilson the same day: 


White House, Sept. 17. 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Liberty Ord- 
nance Co., and others, Bridgeport, Conn. 

My attention has been called to the fact that several 
thousand machinists employed in connection with war indus- 
tries in Bridgeport, Conn., engaged in a strike to obtain 
further concessions because they were not satisfied with the 
decision of the umpire appointed under the authority con- 
ferred upon the National War Labor Board. On the 13th in- 
Stant I communicated with the workmen engaged in the strike, 
demanding that they accept the decision of the arbitrator 
and return to work, and stated the penalties which would be 
imposed if they refused to do so. 


The men, at a meeting, voted to return to work this 
morning, but I am informed by their representatives that the 
manufacturers refused to reinstate their former employees. 


In view of the fact that the workmen have so promptly com- 
plied with my directions, I must insist upon the reinstate- 
ment of all these men. 


WOODROW WILSON. 

It is reported that about 50 employers received 
copies of this telegram and numerous telegrams of 
protest were sent to the President. The tenor of these 
telegrams was that the President had been misinformed 
about the situation and that all the men on the pay- 


roll were being taken back, and, as far as possible, 
were being placed in their old positions. 


Many Points of Contention 


During the week, many points of contention arose, 
largely through interpretations announced by Examiner 
Alpheus Winters. A meeting was called for the night 
of Sept. 19 at which it was ruled that the machinists’ 
union should vote for 17 delegates to attend the con- 
vention to be held Sept. 21 at which the three members 
to represent labor on the local conciliation board were 
to be elected. As this represented recognition of a 
single class of the community, the employers protested 
it as unjust. During the day of Sept. 19, the follow- 
ing telegram was received by the examiner at Bridge- 
port: 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 19. 

I have talked with Mr. Taft over the telephone in New 
York, and he and Mr. Walsh have decided to go to Bridge- 
port on Monday and to hold a hearing Monday afternoon 


at 2 o’clock relative to application and interpretation of 
Bridgeport award. Please make announcement of their com- 
ing, and of meeting at 2 o’clock on Monday, so that all par- 
ties interested may be present. In the meantime, do not make 
any further rulings, and postpone election to-night and con- 
vention on Saturday. In other words, take no further action 
relative to application of award or to its interpretations until 
after the meeting on Monday, but announce that all ques- 


tions may be submitted at that time. 


W. Jetr Lauck, Secretary. 


Monday, Sept. 23, Joint Chairmen Taft and Walsh 
and the other members of the Bridgeport section of the 
Board met the examiner and Loyall A. Osborne, rep- 
resenting the employers and Thomas H. Savage, rep- 
resenting the employees, at a conference in Bridgeport. 
The meeting called at 2 o’clock brought together a large 
audience, which was kept waiting until 430, when the 
members of the board came in. Mr. Taft announced 
that a conference with the examiner had been held, 
that the section was satisfied with the steps that he 
purposed taking and that it did not seem wise to re- 
open the discussion of the case. The examiner was 
authorized to pass at once on all questions submitted 
and his rulings would be put in force immediately. 
Either side would have the right of appeal to the full 
board from any interpretation or decision made by the 
examiner. The session lasted about 15 minutes and 
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left both sides wondering what would be the next step 
in the working out of the so-called Eidlitz award. 

Later in the day, Examiner Winters announced the 
following rules: 


Rules Announced by Examiner 


1.—That the institution of collective bargaining in- 
cluding the organization of shop committees is to be es- 
tablished solely under the direction of the examiner 
and that any independent action will not be permitted. 

2.—That retroactive wage payments are to be 
worked out on the basis of rates paid on May 1, Jurie 
26 and July 1, 1918. 

3.—That the 8-hour basic day provision so far as 
compensation is concerned is to be retroactive to the 
same date as increased rates of pay. 

4.—That strikers without regard to or recognition 
of their union affiliations, on returning to work, shall be 
given proportionate representation in the convention to 
select nominees for local board of mediation and con- 
ciliation. 

5.—Employers shall immediately pay wages due 
under the award since Aug. 26; they shall have until 
Oct. 1, 1918, to make retroactive payments. 

6.—When charges of discrimination are made to the 
examiner, he shall immediately instigate an investiga- 
tion and if the charges are sustained, he shall imme- 
diately reinstate the employee who has been discrim- 
inated against and order payment to be made to him 
for time lost. Pending appeal to the local board, the 
employee shall remain at work. 

7.—All strikers who returned to work at the Presi- 
dent’s request have the option of reinstatement in their 
old positions. 

8.—Thé local board of mediation and conciliation, 
after its election, is authorized to create specialized 
craft or other boards to work out special craft prob- 
lems, such as classification and minimum rates of pay. 

9.—After the establishment of the local board of 
mediation and conciliation, examiners shall take up 
the selection of shop and craft committees. 

Signed ALPHEUS WINTERS. 
Examiner. 


Employees’ Demands Refused 


The National War Labor Board has refused de- 
mands of employees of the A. M. Byers Co., at its Gir- 
ard, Ohio, plant that the corporation sign the union wage 
scale. To enforce their demands about 900 struck Aug. 
5 and were idle 10 days, cutting off about 2000 tons 
of muck bar output. National officials of their organi- 
zation are understood to have induced the men to re- 
turn to work awaiting the decision of the War Labor 
Board. Their demands had been previously investi- 
gated and the strike was called owing to impatience at 
delay in decision. 


Workers in Essential Industries 


About 1200 employees at the works of the Carpen- 
ter Steel Co., Reading, Pa., declared a strike Sept. 14, 
with wage increase demand totaling about 35 per cent. 
The men returned to work on Sept. 16, pending an 
adjustment. The question will be placed before the 
War Labor Board. 

The city council, Bloomington, Ind., has passed a 
resolution approving of the wearing of overalls by 
women workers in the community. In local plants 
women have been using such clothing, and their ap- 
pearance in overalls on the streets, going to and from 
work, led to the filing of a protest by members of a 
reform organization. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is now giving em- 
ployment to 14,000 men and women at its Altoona, Pa., 
shops, a considerable increase over the number em- 
ployed last year. 

Molders employed by the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., Youngstown, Ohio, have asked for the 
basic 8-hr. day. They are now working 9 hr. per day, 
and if their demand is granted they will receive $7.85 
per day for 9 hr., instead of $6.88 as at present. The 


demand was put up to the War Labor Board, which was 
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divided over it, and C. C. McChord of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will arbitrate the matter. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, will erect additional houses for its employees at 
East Youngstown, and are also building a large number 
at its coal mines in Greene County, Pa. A power plant 
and coal tipple are also being added to its coal mines, 


Wages Paid in Shipyards 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—An interesting compila- 
tion has been made by Charles Piez, vice-president and 
general manager of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, of the wages paid the 
375,000 workers in its shipyards. 

The highest wages paid are $1.35 an hour to hea, 
hammer and machine forgers in the blacksmith shops. 
The lowest wage in the schedule is 30c. per hr. as a 
minimum wage to common laborers in the South Atlan- 
tic yards. 

For similar work on the Pacific coast the rates 
show an increase averaging about 5 per cent. For 
laborers and common laborers, the wages in the North 
Atlantic yards are 35c. to 40c. per hr., in the South 
Atlantic yards 30c. to 40c., and in the Pacific coast yards 
445%c, 

The basic 8-hr. day is observed in all yards. In 
certain districts, says the report of Mr. Piez, only eight 
hours are actually worked. In other districts, 9 and 
10 hours are worked regularly at the rate of time 
and a half or double time for overtime. 

Representative J. Hampton Moore of Pennsylvania 
put the table into the Congressional Record as an ar- 
gument on the propriety of taxing the incomes of wage 
earners. 





Skilled Office Men Needed 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—The War Department has 
called upon manufacturers and business men generally 
to co-operate with the General Staff in securing for it 
skilled office men. At the present time there is a press- 
ing need for men who have demonstrated their quali- 
fications and ability in commercial life, especially those 
possessing experience in statistical work, factory pro- 
duction, accountancy, purchasing, merchandising and 
warehousing. 

A circular letter signed by Col. Edwin W. Fullam, 
executive officer of the Division of Purchase, Storage 
and Traffic, calls the attention of manufacturers to the 
fact that the readjustment process in business follow- 
ing the draft registration of Sept. 12 has placed busi- 
ness and indusry more fully on a war basis. The man- 
ufacturers are asked to submit to the office of the Di- 
rector of Purchase, Storage and Traffic of the General 
Staff, Washington, the names of men who come into 
the early draft classifications who possess the business 
qualifications set forth in the letter. 


Under the auspices of the education and training 
section of the United States Shipping Board, Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology is arranging to convert young engineers 
and architects into naval architects and shipbuilders, 
to aid in designing and constructing vessels for the 
American fleet of merchant ships. The institute’s ten- 
week course of instruction begins Sept. 30, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Applicants should be graduates of civil, 
mechanical, electrical, mining or architectural engineer- 
ing courses, or should have the equivalent of such 
training, 


The district sales managers from 16 branch offices of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. met in the Uni- 
versity Club, Pittsburgh, on Monday, this week, with 
officials of the company for the usual annual convention, 
E. M. Herr, president, presided. After a business ses- 
sion and luncheon, the entire party adjourned to the 
works of the company at East Pittsburgh on an inspec- 
tion trip. These sessions will last all week and busi- 
ness plans and policies of the company for the coming 
“year will be discussed. 
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EXPORTS TO DENMARK 


Iron and Steel Products to Be Shipped Under 
Rigid Conditions 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—More than 150,000 tons of 
iron and steel products are to be exported annually 
to Denmark under the-new commercial and shipping 
agreements which have been made between the United 
States and that country. The negotiations were car- 
ried on here between the War Trade Board and a 
special Danish mission. The agreements, which fol- 
low the same general lines as those earlier concluded 
with the two other Scandinavian powers, assure to Den- 
mark a supply of various foodstuffs, metals, machinery, 
textiles, non-edible animal and vegetable products, 
chemicals, drugs and other commodities required for 
its needs in an aggregate of over 352,000 tons annually. 

Pursuant to the agreement, a number of vessels 
sufficient to carry the enumerated commodities home 
to Denmark will be placed at the disposal of Denmark 
out of the tonnage which at present is employed in 
overseas trade. The rest of the Danish tonnage in over- 
seas trade will remain at the disposal of the United 
States and associated powers. 

No articles imported into Denmark under the pro- 
visions of the agreement are to be directly or indi- 
rectly exported from Denmark to the central powers 
nor to any neutral country where such exportation 
will directly or indirectly serve to release for export 
to Germany or her allies any article or commodity of 
whatever origin. Nor shall commodities which the 
United States or its associates in the war furnish Den- 
mark be used in the production of any commodity 
to be exported to the central powers. In return for 
the facilities for such supplies the agreement provides 
for a restriction and distribution of exports of food 
products to the central powers and our European asso- 
ciates along lines of existing restrictive agreements. 

A feature of the agreement is the encouragement 
and facilitation of inter-Scandinavian trade, under 
which a considerable proportion of Denmark’s export- 
able surplus will assist in satisfying the food needs of 
her neighbors, Norway and Sweden. 

The War Trade Board for its part guarantees that 
export licenses and shipping permits will be granted 
to Denmark for the export to Denmark of the com- 
modities enumerated in the agreement. 

The annual quantities (in metric tons) of supplies 
for Denmark under the general agreement include the 
following under the head of metals, machinery and in- 
struments: 


Copper and manufactures of (including brass) 
Brass wire 
Brass wire screens for paper making.............. 20 


ME MEN ccc dd ha dade melee wit eiaee waiaae 36 
Iron and steel products, including shipbuilding ma- 
terial (shipbuilding material to be subject to special 
Cg EP Se eee ee eT ee er Tee re 150,000 
UU INN 6 cco'did dives. Ste aw ewhae & dee 70 
PGI: Ms 6k oe as boi so we uaa ecataa 600 
Nickel manufactures ; Pe er 14 
DUE. Niven tind ids bcd Rs oda eae Oe eae eiceaas rasa 26 
Aluminum and manufactures.............0.-0::- 132 
Een. Gm WiMEREUTOS. co oc oc ca cnccccewecesses 3,000 
Tin and tin plate (quantity to be later agreed)..... 
UNE I a ho abe bE 8 GR KCa wei hoe eeae Tah 300 


ee ee ee ere : 2,700 
Silver and manufactures. 


-.. 160,445 


In addition, various instruments for technical, sci- 
entific and nautical purposes (if approved), motors, 
automobiles and parts (excluding tires), electrical ma- 
chinery, bicycles and bicycle parts (excluding tires), 
typewriters, accounting machines, office equipment sup- 
plies, sundry machinery and parts (if approved), hand 
tools of various kinds, hardware in quantities may be 
exported in accordance with actual Danish require 
ments for home consumption. 


Total... 


The F. O. Stallman Supply Co., San Francisco, 
dealer in machine tools, is moving from 129 First Street 
to a new building at First and Natoma streets. 
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LOAFERS MUST FIGHT 


General Crowder’s Order — Large Increase in 
Merchant Marine 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—Almost 10,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of ships are now under the control of the 
United States Shipping Board, according to official 
figures which have just been given out. The exact 
number is 2185 seagoing vessels, totaling 9,511,915 
deadweight tons. Of these, 1294, totaling 6,596,405 
deadweight tons, fly the American flag. Under charter 
to the Shipping Board and to American citizens there 
are 891 foreign vessels, totaling 2,915,510 deadweight 
tons. At the time the United States entered the war, 
the American merchant marine included approximately 
only 2,750,000 deadweight tons of seagoing vessels of 
over 1500 deadweight tons. The expansion of the 
fleet within the jurisdiction of the Shipping Board has 
come about for the most part during the past year. 

There are now 203 shipyards in the United States. 
The list comprises 77 steel, 117 wood, two composite, 
and seven concrete shipyards. Of these, 155 are com- 
pleted, 35 more than half completed, and only 13 less 
than half completed. The great plant at Hog Island 
is 95 per cent completed—built in one year. Its site, 
when the United States entered the war, was a swampy 
marsh. 

The records of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation show that there are now 
approximately 386,000 employees in the shipyards. 
There were less than 50,000 shipworkers in the whole 
United States in July, 1916. The weekly pay roll of 
the shipyards building ships for the United States 
Shipping Board is $10,500,000. 

Before the Senate Committee on Commerce, Gen- 
eral Manager Piez of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
said that the increase of slackers in the Hog Island 
yards was interfering materially with results, and that 
instead of the 48 ships promised by this yard for the 
remainder of the year, they would be lucky to get 
20. He said that the big riveting records made at 
this yard had been the results of a $1000 wager, but 
that when ’the effects of that were gone, the records 
dropped back to half of what they should have been. 

As a result of the complaint of slackers, Provost 
General Crowder has issued an order that shipyard 
workers who loaf more than three days a month will 
be put into the army. General Crowder has assigned 
about 60,000 men to shipyard work out of the army 
draft, and will put about 60,000 more there, but not 
slackers. 


Iron Industry of Southern Russia 


With the peace concluded between the Ukraine and 
Germany, the importance of the iron ore districts of 
Krivoi-Rog and Kertsh has been greatly enhanced, says 
the London Iron and Coal Trades Review. The former 
has an area of over 35,450 acres, and extends over 
parts of the circles of Verkhnednieprovsk, Kherson and 
Alexandrov in the governments of Ekaterinoslav and 
Kherson, across the River Dnieper. There were 86 
mines in the district, but only 47 of these were at work 
in 1912. The iron ore reserves of the mining district 
are estimated at about 73,000,000 tons, but the exact 
extent of the deposits has not yet been fully proved. 
The other iron ore district in Southern Russia, that 
of Kertsh in the Crimea extends over an area of about 
10,263 acres. Of the three mines only two were active 
in 1912. The output of the Krivoi-Rog mines in 1912 
was about 5,358,500 tons, while that of the Crimean 


mines was about 413,100 tons. Of the Krivoi-Rog 
ores over 5,000,000 tons was absorbed by the blast 
furnaces and steel works in Southern Russia in 1912, 


while over 610,000 tons was exported, nearly. one-half 
across the western frontiers, and the remainder from 
Nikolaiev, the Black Sea port. The export of Kertsh 
in 1912 was about 407,000 tons. Among the principal 
consumers of iron ore from southern Russia was Rus- 
sian Poland. For 1913 the output of iron ores in the 
Krivoi-Rog was estimated at 6,120,000 tons, and in the 
Crimea at 450,000 tons 











Many Price Changes Are Announced 


Pittsburgh and Birmingham Bases for Pig Iron Pro- 


ducers of Certain Districts — New 


Differentials 


on Various Grades—Cast Iron Pipe Advanced $5 


In addition to the advances of 25 cents a ton on iron 
ore and $1 a ton on basic and foundry pig iron, together 
with the establishment of Pittsburgh and Birmingham 
as basing points for Eastern and Southern iron-pro- 
ducing districts, the Committee on Steel and Steel Prod- 
ucts, American Iron and Steel Institute, to-day an- 
nounces a number of other important price changes, 
including an advance of $15 a ton on Northern semi- 
cold blast charcoal iron, higher differentials on foundry, 
Bessemer, malleable and silvery iron and Bessemer 
ferrosilicon, a flat increase of $5 a ton on cast-iron 
water pipe, an increase of lc. a pound on cut nails and 
%c. a pound on horse and mule shoes. Many slight 
modifications of previous price announcements are also 
announced. 

The change in iron ore prices makes Old Range 
Bessemer $6.65; Mesaba Range Bessemer, $6.40; Old 
Range non-Bessemer, $5.90, and Mesaba range non- 
Bessemer, $5.75, all f.o.b. lower Lake ports. No ores 
but those produced in the Lake Superior mines are 
affected, but the existing differentials, according to dis- 
tricts, are to be maintained. 

No. 2 foundry iron, on which a base price of $34 
is established, will be, as heretofore, iron analyzing 
from 1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, while the standard 
for Bessemer iron is 3 per cent silicon. Sulphur is not 
to be over 0.05. Forge iron is to sell, as heretofore, 
at $32. 

Differentials for high silicon in malleable iron are 
established as follows: Not over 2.25 per cent., 50c. 
above base; 2.25 to 2.75 per cent, $1.25 above base, and 
2.75 to 3.00, $3 above base. On foundry and Bessemer 
iron the differentials are increased. Foundry iron 
containing 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon will command 
$1.25 above base instead of 50c., the present differential, 
while 2.25 to 3.25 per cent will sell at $3 above base, 
which is double the present differential. For iron 3.25 
to 3.75 in silicon the differential is $5 above base and 
an extra dollar is added for every half unit above. On 
Bessemer iron the base for figuring differentials is 3.00 
per cent silicon. From 3.00 to 3.50 per cent is $2 above 
base; 3.50 to 4.00 per cent, $3; 4.00 to 4.50 per cent, $4; 
4.50 to 5.00 per cent, $5. 

The differential on Northern semi-cold blast char- 
coal iron is increased from $22 to $37 above base, this 
advance being to conform to an increase recently 
granted to the Muirkirk furnace. This makes the new 
price on this grade of charcoal iron $70 f.o.b. furnace. 

On silvery iron there has been an increase of from 
$8 to $10 above base for the 6 per cent; from $10 to 
$11 above base for the 7 per cent; from $12.50 to 
$13.50 above base for the 8 per cent; from $14.50 to 
$15.50 above base for the 9 per cent, and from $17 
to $18 above base for the 10 per cent. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon differentials are increased as 
follows: 10 per cent, from $22 to $23 above base; 11 
per cent, from $25.30 to $26.30 above base; 12 per cent, 
from $28.60 to $29.60 above base. 

An interesting announcement of the Committee on 
Steel and Steel Products is that the Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham basing points do not apply to low phos- 
phorus and charcoal iron, and that these will continue 
to sell on a f.o.b. furnace basis regardless of the loca- 
tion of the furnace. 

On cut nails there is an increase from $4 to $5 per 
100 lb. for 20d. to 60d. Horse and mule shoes are 
advanced from $5.75 to $6.25 per 100 lb. for No. 2 and 
larger. In both instances these prices are on a Pitts- 
burgh basis. 

The advance in cast-iron water pipe brings the 6-in. 
size and heavier to $60, Birmingham; $67.70, New York, 
and $66.80, Chicago, being an increase of $5 per net ton. 


A schedule of warehouse prices on a considerable 
list of steel and iron products is also announced. On 
plates, shapes, bars and many other items, warehouses 
are permitted to charge, as heretofore, $1 per 100 lb. 
over the mill price. On some items $1.25 per 100 lb. 
over mill prices is permissible. A ruling is made that 
the war tax on freight must not be added to the freight 
cost from the mill to warehouse. This tax is to be ab- 
sorbed by the warehouse man in his differential. All 
material sold from warehouses must follow the mill 
extras and differentials excepting quantity differen- 
tials, the committee recognizing that sales in small lots 
must bring higher prices. One warehouse man buying 
from another for resale may not add any commission 
which will cause the person to whom he resells to pay 
above the maximum price. 

A statement is made that it is desirable for users 
of domestic chrome ores for refractory purposes to cover 
their requirements before the close of the domestic 
shipping season, which usually is in November. 

A ruling is announced that the freight tax on ship- 
ments of iron and steel scrap shall not be paid by the 
buyer if the amount, including the tax, exceeds the 
maximum prices which the Government permits consum- 
ers to pay. Sellers of scrap must deduct the freight, 
plus the war tax, in determining the maximum price 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

The announcement of Judge Gary’s committee was 
as follows: 


Statement by E. H. Gary 


The agreement made by the Price Fixing Commit- 
tee of the War Industries Board with the representa- 
tives of the iron ore, pig iron and steel interests, ap- 
proved by the President and announced under date of 
Sept. 24, 1918, increases prices of Lake Superior iron 
ore, and base prices on certain grades of pig iron, 
and makes changes from previous practice as regards 
delivery of pig iron; all to be in effect for the three 
months ending Dec. 31, 1918. 

The Committee on Steel and Steel Products has re- 
ceived from a sub-committee reports based on infor- 
mation received from representative manufacturers of 
various lines of steel and steel products, and from 
such reports and other data available the committee 
has concluded that certain changes and modifications 
in the maximum prices, differentials, extras, etc., as 
heretofore recommended by the Institute, are fair and 
reasonable; and the committee recommends that such 
revised maximum prices, differentials and extras be 
adopted to take effect on and after Oct. 1, 1918. 

The above mentioned increased prices and changes 
approved by the President, as well as the revised max- 
imum prices, differentials and extras recommended by 
this committee, are covered by the following: 


Iron Ore 


The base prices of iron ore and notations in regard 
to differentials, etc., as shown on page 37 of the Insti- 
tute pamphlet of August, 1918, are superseded by the 
following: 

By agreement with the War Industries Board, ap- 
proved by the President Sept. 24, 1918, prices of Lake 
Superior ore were advanced, effective Oct. 1, 1918, as 
shown in the following table: 


Per Cent Price 

Per Cent Phosphorus at Lower 
Natural (Ore Dried at Lake 
Grades Iron 212 deg. Fahr.) Ports 
Old range Bessemer......... 55.00 -045 $6.65 
Mesaba range Bessemer..... 55.00 .045 6.40 
Old range non-Bessemer..... 51.50 5.90 
Mesaba range non-Bessemer.. 51.50 6.75 
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The above prices are subject to the customary dif- 
ferentials for variations in quality and analysis. 

The advanced prices are subject to the following 
conditions, viz.: 

“These increased prices are based on the rail freight 
rates now in effect, and on the present lake rates, and 
in the event of any increase or decrease in either rail 
or lake rates said prices shall be increased or decreased 
accordingly on all deliveries made during the continu- 
ance of such increased or decreased rates.” 

Prices of iron ore from other than Lake Superior 
districts were not advanced and continue to be based 
on the prices approved by the President Sept. 24, 1917, 
with the customary differentials, according to the dis- 
trict, that have heretofore obtained. 


Pig Iron 


Cancel page 38 of the Institute pamphlet of Au- 
gust, 1918, and substitute therefor the following: 
(Base prices approved by President Wilson, Sept. 24, 1918. 

See page 16) 
Base price for No. 2 foundry pig iron, f.o.b. furnace, 


DOP STOGG Wi oiidicc vss Misvercedccavevesastecsidve’ $34.00 
Base price for basic pig iron, f.o.b. furnace, per gross 
COR: c-cd cane beanie etekw Oi Gen O88 heed weenian awake 33.00 


Base price for Bessemer pig iron, not over 3 per cent 
silicon, f.o.b. furnace, per @TOSS tOM......ccsccesees 35.20 

The above prices are subject to the following 
changes from previous practice as regards delivery: 

(a) Pig iron produced in the Virginia, Tennessee 
and Birmingham districts and the scattering districts 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, including fur- 
naces at St. Louis, Mo., but not including furnaces 
bordering on the Ohio River, shall be sold on an f.o.b. 
Birmingham, Ala., basis. 

(b) Pig iron produced in the Eastern district, 7. e., 
from all blast furnaces located east of the Allegheny 
Mountains and north of the Potomac River, shall be 
sold on an f.o.b. Pittsburgh basis. 

(c) Pig iron from all other producing districts or 
furnaces shall be sold f.o.b. furnace as heretofore. 

The grade of No. 2 foundry iron to be equivalent 
in analysis to: 


SN) ck ducee Seda Rede hale e a sede one e seu eeee hae 1.75 to 2.25 
PE 6 cic bade dk meshes ensCSe nee sé dames Sean ee ee 


No. 2 soft Southern iron equivalent to No. 2 foun- 
dry of same silicon content. 

Differentials from the above base price for No. 2 
foundry iron to be made for the following grades: 


Forge or mill iron.......... $1.00 per gross ton under base 
Malleable iron not over 2.25 

SOO od Ke aeWcheeeeewae 0.50 per gross ton above base 
Malleable iron 2.25 to 2.75 

SE i siadianevidas obde 1.25 per gross ton above base 
Malleable iron 2.75 to 3.00 

MOON -<iacstuveaetesneeene 3.00 per gross ton above base 


Manganese, sulphur and phosphorus variations to 
be adjusted as formerly customary in each district, 
having respect to the base price. 

Where iron is sold by fracture, the usual grading 
prevailing in each district to continue. 

Foundry and Bessemer irons are subject to the fol- 
lowing differentials for silicon, to be added to the base 
prices: 

Foundry Iron 


eee. ‘S,2e: Oe SMG Jews hs aneae aac aa ciale db aaaieetems Base 
meee, SSE te VG ic ivicecuveneseascescoepewscscss $1.25 
een: S70 Bi Be cc oivcce decks cs eeebiewcanedacwceas 3.00 
eee B06 Oe C6 ec caevecenw sche shades cutusconeus 5.00 
ee: BVO SS MRE cc de weeuederGageewk& hab Oemeanne 6.00 
SOR O00. Ti OS ic acing tw ouside ebb e na Ganaaeneansen 7.00 
eon 408 Oh 6:20. ccs ccawuawhdcesebvasadeweguwekes 8.00 
Silicon Se Dele wb wk ow aedbecasc eee abaeasbwwes 9.00 
Wena 6.40 BG, COC sae sccndaeedstksaisedwetenenecnas 9.00 
Bessemer Iron 
cteg Mt Scab ee ee PETE PERC POR TTT EEE $2.00 
Silicon BDO OO Bees ccesentscawanes ee 3.00 
OO KOO Nee Os cone ciate hed ows Resnesauweesenes 4.00 
meee 0S Gh CR ia cc vacawasoeneedacdioiwes dodeeds 6.00 


Charcoal Iron 


Change the differential for Northern semi-cold blast 
charcoal iron on page 39 of the Institute pamphlet of 
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August, 1918, to read $37 per gross ton above base, 
instead of $22 per gross ton above base. 


High Silicon or Silvery lron 
Change the differentials shown on page 39 to read 
as follows: : 


6 per cent silicon... ...-$10.00 per gross ton above base 


1 Per Comt SCO. ..- scene 11.00 per gross ton above base 
8 per cent silicon...... 13.50 per gross ton above base 
9 per cent silicon......... 15.50 per gross ton above base 
10 per cent silicon..... ... 18.00 per gross ton above base 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Change the differentials shown on page 39 to read 
as follows: 


> per cent silicom.....scse $23.00 per gross ton above base 
1k POF COME PINOOR: .ccacces 26.30 per gross ton above base 
12 per cent silicon... i.e. 29.60 per gross ton above base 


Add the following after the prices on Special Car 
Wheel or Cylinder Iron on page 40 of the Institute 
pamphlet of August, 1918: 


Differentials 


All differentials on pig iron are to be added to or 
deducted from the base price of No. 2 foundry pig iron, 
except the silicon differentials for Bessemer iron, which 
are to be added to the base price of Bessemer iron not 
over 3 per cent silicon. 

The f.o.b. Birmingham and Pittsburgh basis for pig 
iron does not apply to either charcoal or low phos- 
phorus iron. Prices for these irons continue to be 
f.o.b. furnace as heretofore, no matter where the fur- 
nace producing them is located. 


Boiler Tubes 
Lapwelded Superheat2r Tubes 
After the statement on page 72 of the Institute pamphlet 
of August, 1918, reading “above prices are for carload lots, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh,” add “for less than carload lots prices 
apply f.o.b. maker’s mill.” 


Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes 
After the statement on page 72 reading “Above prices 
for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh,’ add “For less than car- 
load lots prices apply f.o.b. maker’s mill.” 


Seamless Steel Tubes 


On page 73 of the Institute pamphlet of August, 1918, 
add at the end of the article on Standard Commercial Seam- 
less Boiler Tubes, the following: 

“For seamless steel staybolt tubing, 75 per cent base dis- 
count from mechanical list. 


Sheets 
Referring to the Institute pamphlet of August, 1918, the 
following changes should be made: 
Cancel paragraph on page 76 reading: 
“STANDARD SIZES 
“Gages Nos. 12 to 30, inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 380 in. 
wide, by 72. 84, 96 and 120 in. long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28, 
inclusive, 36 in. wide by 96 in. and 120 in. long.” 
And substitute therefor the following: 
“STANDARD SIZES 
“Gages Nos. 12 to 30, inclusive, 24, 26, 28 and 30 in. 
wide, by 72, 84, 96 and 120 in. long. Gages Nos. 14 to 28, 
inclusive, in addition to the above, 36 in. wide by 96 in. and 
120 in. long.” 
On page 77 under “Blue Annealed Sheets,” add after the 
“Extras for Width,” the following: 
STANDARD SIZES 
Width—24, 26, 28, 30, 36 and 48 in. 
Length—72, 84, 96, 120 and 144 in. 
See note under extras for boxing and crating. 


On page 78 cancel from paragraph giving standard sizes 
for Galvanized Sheets, the following: 

“Gages Nos. 14 to 28, inclusive, 36 in. wide by 96 in. and 
120 in. long.” 

On page 79 under Painted and Formed Products between 
the words “Beaded Ceiling’ and ‘“‘Weatherboard Siding” 
and the corresponding price, add the following: 

“Gages 19 to 28, inclusive, only.” 

Between the words “Rock face brick (and stone) siding,” 

and the corresponding price, add the words: 
“Gages 25 to 28, inclusive, only.” 

On page 80 cancel “Patent Leveling 25c. per 100 Ib.,” 

and substitute therefor the following: 


“Patent or Stretcher Leveling (not resquared), 25c. per 
100 Ib.” 
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On page 80 under “Extras for Boxing and Crating,”’ can 
cel paragraph reading: 

“Crating extras are based on crates containing 500 to 
600 Ib For any material packed lighter or heavier than 
100 to 600 Ib. per crate an extra charge will be made.” 

And substitute therefor the following: 

“Crating extras are based on crates eontaining 500 t 
600 Ib. For material crated otherwise, prices will be quoted 
on application.” 

On page 80 under “Miscellaneous” extras, cancel the third 
item reading: 

‘Single pickled, and oiled or limed 35’ 
and substitute therefor the following 
Hot rolled, pickled and annealed, oiled or lime finish 45 

The fifth line should read: 

‘Full pickled, full cold rolled and reannealed 60’ 

On page 81 add: 

“Extras for special analysis subject to special negotia 
tion.”’ 

On page 83 under “Automobile Sheets,” cancel prices for 
yiling, patent leveling and resquaring 


On page 83 under “Electrical Sheets,” 
“trade name” instead of 


the third 
name 


Standard Steel Cut Nails 


line should 


read 


“orade 


Change the base price of cut nails shown on page &5& of 
the Institute pamphlet of August, 1918, from $4.00 per 106 
b. to $5.00 per 100 Ib 
Barbed Wire 

Cancel everything under the head “Barbed Wire” on page 
101 of the Institute pamphlet of August, 1918, and sub 
stitute therefor the following 

“Base price recommended by the Committee on Steel and 
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Steel 


Nov 


Products of the American Iron and Steel 
13, 1917, May 21, 1918, and Sept. 26, 1918: 


Base price on standard two-point and four-point hog ang 


Institute, 


cattle pattern painted barbed wire, packed on reels 95 to 
120 1b,; £.0.b, Pittsburgh, Pa., per 160 1D... cccecccccss $3.65 
AGG fer Galvani, O68 200 We io sves es veetisdeces .70 
Add for special weights or packing............... 15 


Special designs and patterns at corresponding prices. 
Painting, other than standard color and quality, subject 


negotiation. 


Cold Rolled and Cold Drawn Steel 


page 113 of the Institute pamphlet of August, 1918. 
add at the end of the paragraph on “Quantity Differentials,” 
the following: 

all 
idditional 
count.’ 


to 


On 


“On for 


equivalent 


orders less than a carload there will be an 


to five points reduction in dis- 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


Cancel the paragraph on page 114 of the Institute pamph 


charge 


et of August, 1918, reading as follows: 

“All prices for cold rolled strip steel are f.o.b. maker's 
works, with actual freight allowed to destination when not 
in excess of 3lc. per 100 lb. Where freight rate exceeds 
3lc. per 100 Ib., the excess to be paid by buyer.” 
and substitute therefor the following: 

“All prices for cold rolled strip steel are f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania.” 


Change the extra for “boxing or wrapping” on page 115 


of the Institute pamphlet from 1l15c. per 100 Ib. to 50c. per 
100 Ib 
Chain 
After the paragraph covering “Railroad Inspection” on 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS MAXIMUM SELLING PRICES FROM WAREHOUSE STOCK AT VARIOUS IMPORTANT POINTS, BASED ON THE REC 


OMMENDED BASIS OF PRICES 


New York | Chicago Bostor 
City 
| 
Bars $4.145 $4.17 $4.17 
Structurals 4.245 +.27 4.27 
Plates | 4.495 4.52 $5 
Cold rolled 13°; 1 13 
Hoops and bands 4.745 4.77 .77 
oe calk steel 4.695 4.72 4.72 
Black sheets 6.495 52 6.5 
Galvanized sheets 7.745 7.77 7.77 
Blue annealed sheets 5 495 5.52 2 
Rivets (boiler) 5 745 577 5 77 
Rivets (structural 5. 645 5. 67 ». 67 
Square twisted bars 4 97 4.205 4.29 
Floor plates 6.245 6.27 6.2 
Steel chain 8 745 8.77 8 
[ron bars 4.745 4.77 4.77 
Track spikes (steel) 5.145 5.17 5.17 
Track bolts 6.145 6.17 6.17 
Boat spikes | 6.495 6 5? 6.52 
R. E. tire, 144x% and larger 4.145 1.17 4.17 
R. E. tire (smaller 4.205 4.32 4.32 
Lt. rail joints, 8¢ (bar) 0.19 0.19 0.19 
Lt. rail joints, 10¢ ¢bar) | (94 0.24 0.24 
Lt. rail joints, 124 (bar 0.30 0.30 0.30 
Lt. rail joints, 16% (bar 0.36 0.37 0.37 
Lt. rail joints, 204 (bar) 0.38 0.38 0.38 
Lt. rail joints, 25¢ (bar) 0.46 0.46 0.46 
Lt. rail joints, 30% (bar) 0.57 0.57 0.57 
Lt. rail joints, 35¢ (bar) 0.65 0.65 0.65 
Lt. rail joints, 304 (angle) 0.75 0.75 0.75 
Lt. rail joints, 35¢ (angle) 0.83 0.83 0.83 
Lt. rail joints, 40¢ (angle) 1.08 1.09 1.08 
Lt. rail joints 45¢ (angle 1.27 1.27 1.27 
Lt. rails, 8 | 4.315 4.33 4.34 
Lt. rails, 12¢ 4.27 4.285 4.205 
Lt. rails, 16 and 204 4. 225 4.24 4.25 
Lt. rails, 25 to 45¢ 4.18 4.195 4.205 
Barbed wire (galv.) 4.595 4 A2 4.62 
Wire nails 4.245 4.27 4.27 
Yut nails 4.745 4.77 4.77 
Cold rolled strip 7 75 7.75 7.75 
Steel pipe basing sizes, 34” to 3”, buttwelded, 
black 4()' 4()' 10 
Merchant boiler tubes, lapwelded steel 
134 to 2”,0. D 2 a 


24",0.D 2 


214 to 34", 0 D a a 9 
314 to 13”,0 D 19 19 19 
Merchant boiler tubes, seamless stee! 
1” and 14%”, O. D $370.00 $370.00 $370.00 
1\4%”,0.D | 10.00 10.00 110.00 
134”,0. D 300.00 300.00 300.00 
114 and 154”, 0. D | 250.00 250.00 250.00 
2 to 244", 0. D | 290.00 290. 00 290 00 
234 to 334”, O. D 210.00 210.00 210.00 
”",0.D 230.00 230.00 230.00 
44 to 5”, 0. D | 250.00 250.00 250.00 
Merchant boiler tubes, charcoal iron 
14”,0.D 50°; 50%; 50 
2 and 244”.0.D 38° 3s 38 
214 and 234”, 0. D | 23 3° 23 
3 and 34”,0. D 20 1) 1) 
3% to 414", 0. D | 3 3 
Spring steel, railroad, automobile, vehicle $4.395 $4.42 $4.42 


PRICES AT OTHER POINTS TO BI 


FIGURED IN ACCORDANCE WITH RECOMMENDED BASIS. 


> ' 
E were Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Buffalo St. Louis | ‘ Ran 
lelphia Francisco 
$4.1 $4.13 $4.07 $4.13 $4.07 $4.24 «| $5.15 
1.23 4.23 1.17 4.23 4.17 4.3 } 5.25 
4.45 4.45 4.42 4.458 41.42 4.59 4.50 
13 13° 11% 12¢ 10°, 15% 33%, 
t 4.73 4.67 4.73 4.67 4.84 i 5.75 
4. 6S 46S 4 62 4 6S 4 62 4.79 ! 5.70 
6 48 6.48 6.42 6.48 6.42 6.59 7.50 
7.73 7.73 7.67 7.73 7.67 7.84 8.75 
5.48 ». 48 5.42 5.48 5.42 5.59 6.50 
5.73 57 5.67 5.73 5. 67 5.84 6.75 
5 6 5 63 5 57 5.63 5, 57 5.74 6.65 
$25 4.255 4.195 4.255 4.195 4.365 } 5.275 
6.2 6.23 6.17 6.23 6.17 6.34 | 7.25 
‘ 8 73 & 87 & 73 8 & 4 j 9.75 
4.7 4.73 1.67 4.73 4.67 4.84 5.75 
5.13 5.13 07 5.13 5.07 5.24 6.15 
6.13 6.13 6.07 6.13 6.07 6.24 } 7.15 
6.48 6.48 6.42 6.48 6.42 6.59 7.50 
1.1 4.13 4.07 4.13 4.07 4.24 5.15 
+. 28 4.28 4.22 4.28 $.22 4.39 5.30 
0.19 0.19 0.19 0.19 0.19 0.19 0. 22 
0.24 0.24 0.24 | 0.24 0.24 0). 24 0.2 
0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.31 0.35 
0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.37 0.42 
0.38 0.38 0.38 0.38 0.38 0.39 | 0.44 
0.46 0.46 0.46 0.46 0.46 0.47 | 0.53 
0.57 0.57 0.56 0.57 0.56 0.57 | 0.66 
0.65 0.65 0. 64 0.65 0. 64 0.66 i 0.7! 
0.75 0.75 0.74 0.75 0.74 0.76 0.87 
0.83 0.83 0.82 0.88 0.82 0.84 | 0.97 
1.08 1.08 1.07 1.08 1.07 1.10 } 1.27 
1.27 1.27 1.24 1.27 1.24 1.28 1.48 
$ 305 $265 4.23 4.27 4.25 4.355 i 5.385 
1.26 4.22 4.185 4.225 4.205 4.31 | 5.3 
4.215 4.175 4.14 4.18 4.16 4.265 | 5.295 
1.17 4.13 4.095 4.135 4.115 4.22 5.25 
+ 58 458 152 4.58 4.52 4.69 | 5.60 
4.2 1.25 4.17 4.23 4.17 4.35 5.25 
1.7 1.73 1.67 4.73 +. 67 4.84 5,75 
7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.78 8. 69 
41 +1 41° 41°, 41 40% 30°, 
2 2 l ote I‘ 3° 12% 
5 ; Rf ed 3 a BN 
9 q 10 oe 10°, s* 10, 
19 19 »”) lu 20, Is* 
£370.00 $370.00 $368.00 $370.00 $368 _00 $372.00 | $390.00 
310.00 310.00 308.00 310.00 308.00 312.00 330.00 
300. 00 300.00 2908 00 300.00 208 00 302.00 320.00 
250.00 250.00 248.00 250.00 248 00 252.00 | 270.0 
220.00 220.00 218.00 220.00 218.00 222.00 | 240.00 
210.00 210.00 208.00 210.00 208.00 212.00 290.00 
230) 00 230.00 298 00 230.00 228 OO 232 00 256.00 
50 00 250.00 248 00 250.00 248.00 252.00 270.0 
nev 50¢, 4 we, +0" 51° 60°; 
7 37 $7 s7¢ Yh 39° 48°, 
2 22 22 22° 22° 24% 33% 
1) 1) 19 2”) 10 21% 30% 
2 2 2 2¢, 2% 4% | 18% 
$4.38 $4.38 $4.32 |” $4.38 $4.32 $4.49 $5.40 
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page 118 of the Institute pamphlet of August, 1918, add the 
ollowing : 
“KRatra for Packing 


“On all chain packed in barrels, kegs, boxes or other 
containers, add $0.25 per 100 Ib.” 
Warehouse Trade 
Prices from stock on iron and steel products, recom- 


mended by the Committee on Steel and Steel Products of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, Sept. 26, 1918. 

Prices from warehouse stock on following iron and steel 
products shall not exceed the basis shown in the following 
table: 

To the official maximum carload mill prices, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, of the materials shown below, there may be added 
the maximum differentials shown, plus carload rate of freight 





from Pittsburgh to warehouse point 
Maximum 
Warehouse 
Differential 
per 100 Lb 
RNG sce cadens sacpeceQuaee 
PT eT eT ee ce ee re 1.00 
POG: ckicdews mewees tack cedane ses tcaderetekewsewens 1.00 
Cee: Se See ON oi wi onee ween tewadcce Wawa 1.25 
eee; Cee Ce Oss ow se cea cee oem dew ecennes 1.00 
i CE. “taregsve aden beddbeqatetsebha nh aannes 1.25 
SUE, WEE Sac caneDacbsues sd dReadeeeraheke kis 1.25 
Bee GRRE AdhicahedeeSae eaeesetvPebasatuoeds buenebea 1.25 
Blue annealed sheets ..........+- evesevns Cosesecvee 
EN vas ed SS 69% ee hee CEREUS UESOCe SC eROR 
CNR AEE. Baki ereddanbabéeennnwaawakewas 
eB a TP aT CT TTT e eee Ce 
PE DE: sca weed cSive ah aeensed ee cPehees cae be ce 
Se ND ax Ged ciadevdedewedva eee tenecatesseacewn 
, De wawekcdkerweuchecee dakbebebet when bReenrwes 
To Mee SOOMEED bi ab beeee vb ne beewiandenensne 
BEE “GE: on Gee Med edeese tara Cun eetee as bubacks 
GO. base eee aha Seen a bws teatasendd 6ekaue we 
ae CRG. 296 Ee Be ORE BF sc cic wevcecncisiccvess 
ee, ry ee eee ee eee 
ee CA SE, : SRS £0 da teen d cccetscdeweweaee 
Se ee DG hdRSR NRO ea ea Raed be eek oem one wnaaad 
De: SGN CNN canbn dHkee nn ee heabie bee wneee ban 
eee See Cee MN kas aesceescanencwoube tenes 
eee Ce GOON BION 6 in biked citiaweedeewee ean 
ee Set. OE 5. oc:cank ann wal soem alee Reeaen 
eee Re Me SO crc heer odsa cowed iedoumaswews 
Co Me Siwankabs cu eedees Biwi a te che ew he ress wee 
Wat WED Gav dcd Sha base edeeuchwaand Ge eeued paeawand 
DE MOON a. kaae a b caleae sete tak ewes da wee eee 
Pee Sa, ME acc chen aea dee adeb eb eibawaneehbawed 
ee Qe MS Eke a c-ca- ven etacdeeune ee bec bake ken cor 
Nuts 


Prices from 
exceed the 


warehouse stock on the following shall not 
basis shown below. 


From the manufacturers’ standard list prices per 100 Ib. 


deduct the minimum discounts shown and add the carload 
rate of freight per 100 lb. from Pittsburgh to warehouse 
point. 

Minimum 

Discount 

per 100 Lb 
Hot pressed nuts, squmre, BlanE .. 65. ciiccccsavcces $1.25 
Hot pressed nuts, hexagon, blank ....... sttessonses Bee 
Hot pressed nuts, square, tapped ...............05- 1.05 
Hot pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped ..............e5. .85 
C.p.c. & t. square and hexagon nuts, blank.......... 1.00 


C.p.c. & t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped......... .75 


Above prices are maximum; usual quantity extras of list 
are not to be added. 


Seamless Steel Tubing 

Prices from warehouse stock on 
cal tubing shall not exceed 
Prices, less the minimum 


seamless steel 
manufacturers 
discounts shown: 


mechani- 
standard list 


Minimum 
Discount 
Seamless steel mechanical 

% in. to 5% in. O.D } 

9.10 to 0.20 carbon J 
Except as follows: 

% in. to 1% in. O.D. 18 B.W.G.. 50 per cent 
2 in. to 1% in. O.D. 20 B.W.G... 35 per cent 
To arrive at net discounts, all base discounts are reduced 
by the number of points shown in 
Kage 


tubing— Round } 


68 per cent 


table for each size or 


Rulings on Differentials 
freight must not be added to freight cost 
from mill to warehouse. This tax must be absorbed by ware- 
house man in his differential 

All material sold from warehouse must be sold in the 
Same list of extras and differentials that govern sales of 
these products from mill excepting quantity differentials 


War tax on 
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So 
a 


The sale of small quantities of iron and steel products is an 
inherent part of warehouse trade and has been considered in 
fixing the differentials shown. 

A warehouse man or jobber purchasing materials from 
another warehouseman or jobber, for resale, may not add 
any commission or brokerage which would cause the party 
to whom he resells to pay a price higher than the above 
maximum prices. In such cases it is recommended that the 
selling warehouseman or jobber make a reasonable reduction 
in price, so that the purchasing warehouseman or jobber 
may, at least, resell without loss, at not to exceed the maxi 


mum prices. 
Bolts and Rivets 


Prices from warehouse stock on bolts and rivets shall not 
exceed manufacturers standard list prices, less the minimum 
discounts shown: 


Minimum Minimum Minimum 
Discount for Discount for Discount for 
Eastern Western Pacific 
District. District. District. 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
7/16 x 6 in. smaller and 
SaeeGee TECORS si is'c cricux 40 35 25-5-5 
Machine bolts h.p. nuts % x 
4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter rolled 
ES ee ree 40-10 40-2% 35-7 &% 
Car TRE ev nwaadionais ce 40 35 25-5-5 
Larger and longer sizes... 25—5 20-5 10-10 
Machine bolts, ¢c.p.c. and t 
nuts % x 4 in.: 
Smaller and shorter...... 25-5 20—5 10-10 
Larger and longer ...... 20-2% 10-7 % 10-2% 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in.: 
Smaller and shorter rolled 
CGE sb cctcica Cea aweas 40 35 25—5—6 
Cel GE: aise wbiacacaaw ee 30 25-2% 
Larger and longer sizes.. 20—5 10—10 15 
Lag bolts «2... Ae cane oe 35 25-—5- 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1,2 and 3 33% 20—10 25 
Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
6 Cl Is aictcecick coun 50-10 50-2% 45-7 
9/16 and smaller........ 60 50—-10-5 50-5-5 
Gia BOG «oc vei vliew és. He0es 60-10 60-2% 50-10—5 
Stove bolts in bulk 2% per 
cent extra. 
Tire bolts Se ; 40-5 35-5 30-7 & 


Eastern District: To include all points on or east of the 
Mississippi River, including Duluth. Points on the west bank 
would be included in this classification. 

Western District: To include points in States west of the 
Mississippi, except those on the west bank of the river as 
mentioned, except the States of California, Oregon 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Arizona, Montana 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and the city of El Paso. 

Pacific District: To include California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Montana, Wyoming 
Colorado, New Mexico and the city of El Paso. 

Above prices are maximum; usual quantity extras of bolt 
list are not to be added. 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Cancel the prices and effective dates for cast iron water 
pipe shown on page 123 of the Institute pamphlet of August, 
1918, and substitute therefor the following: 
$60.00 f.o.b. Birmingham, Ala. Effective Oct. 1 
f.o.b. New York. Effective Oct. 1, 1918 
66.80 f.o.b. Chicago. Effective Oct. 1, 1918 


Horse and Mule Shoes 


Change the base price for horse and mule shoes shown or 
page 123 of the Institute pamphlet of August, 1918, from 
$5.75 per 100 Ib. to $6.25 per 100 Ib 


above 


1918 
67.70 


Except as recommended above and as modified by the 
announcement of Sept. 12, 1918, all maximum prices, differen 
tials and extras as shown in the Institute pamphlet of Au 
gust, 1918, continue in effect for the three months ending 
Dec. 31, 1918, subject to the usual conditions, as stated ir 
the President’s announcement regarding contracts 


delivery in after Dec. 31, 1918 


made for 
whole or in part 


Ferroalloys 


The committee, on recommendation of the Sub-com- 
mittee on Ferroalloys, calls the attention of all users 
of domestic chrome ore for refractory purposes to the 
desirability of covering their current market require- 
ments before the close of the domestic shipping season 
which, depending on weather conditions, will probably 
end in November next. 

Some question has arisen among consumers of 
chrome ore for refractory purposes as to the proper 
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procedure in cases where chrome ore, purchased with 
the expectation that it will not exceed 43 per cent in 
chromic oxide, upon receipt and analysis is found to 
contain more than 43 per cent in chromic oxide. In 
such cases, where it is desired to retain and use such 
ore, if full data is submitted to the Sub-committee on 
Ferroalloys through its secretary, Mr. A. A. Fowler, 
30 Church Street, New York City, permission will be 
given to receive and use such chrome ore, unless in 
the judgment of the Sub-committee on Ferroalloys 
there are valid reasons to the contrary. 

On recommendation of the Sub-committee on Scrap 
Iron and Steel the committee makes the following an- 
nouncement: 


War Tax on Freight 


The Revenue Bill approved Oct. 3, 1917, imposing 
a war tax on freight, states that such tax shall be paid 
by the “person, corporation, partnership or association 
paying for the services or facilities rendered.” 

In cases where the prices on products of iron or 
steel contemplate delivery to buyer’s works, the war 
tax on the freight is payable by the seller. The buyer 
may, at his option, agree to pay the war tax on the 
freight, but may not do so if such payment makes the 
price which he pays for the material exceed the max- 
imum price. 

Sellers of scrap iron and steel must deduct the 
freight, plus the war tax, in determining the maximum 
price f.o.b. shipping point. 


Ten Milion Dollar Munition Order Placed in 


Canada 


What is regarded as the largest single order for 
munitions that has been placed in Canada by the 
United States Government has just been placed with 
the Canada Cement Co., Montreal, Que. The amount 
of this order exceeds $10,000,000. The order is for 
the larger sized shell which the company has been turn- 
ing out for some time past, and involves the building 
of a new shop and other changes in the company’s 
plant which will cost $1,000,000. If through any rea- 
son as a stoppage of the war the order is not filled, 
there is an agreement with the Canada Cement Co., 
whereby the United States Government will reimburse 
it for the capital expenditure on plant. At the plant 
of the Canada Cement Co., not only the machining is 
done but also all the forging, as well as a large 
quantity of the steel is made. 


Peru’s Vanadium Ore Output 


According to the official statistics, Peru produced 
8448 tons of vanadium ore in 1916, with an average 
content of 40 per cent of oxide. The previous year’s 
output was 3145 tons. The whole of the output was 
from the deposit at Minasragra, of the American 
Vanadium Co., and was exported to New York. The 
total shipments from this mine since 1907 aggregate 
18,787 tons, representing 7696 tons of oxide, or 4323 
tons of pure vanadium, or 85 per cent of the world’s 
output. 

The output of molybdenum minerals in Peru, in 
1916, was 5752 tons, with an average content of 90 
per cent of sulphide, representing 5177 tons of pure 
molybdenite, as against 2199 tons in 1915. 

The tungsten output of Peru in 1916 was 523 tons 
of concentrates, with an: average content of 61 per 
cent of trioxide, as against 375 tons in 1915, carrying 
66 per cent of trioxide. Mining tungsten minerals in 
Peru began with the year 1910, during which year 
only twelve tons were mined, with an average content 
of 72 per cent. 


The Austin Co., Cleveland, has taken contracts for 
a factory building 100 x 114 ft. for the City Foundry 
& Machine Co., Bay City, Mich., and for a building 
90 x 100 ft. and several smaller buildings to be erected 
at Baldwin, L. I., for the Ordnance Engineering Co., 
New York. 
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Shortage of Iron and Steel Materials in Canada 


ToRONTO, Ont., Sept. 21.—The fact that Canadian 
manufacturers report a very considerable shortage of 
iron and steel materials, due to the fact that the United 
States War Industries Board has practically placed 
an embargo on the exportation to Canada of former 
supplies, rendered necessary to develop and keep in 
operation iron and steel plants, some of which for a 
long time have been out of use, was discussed at some 
length Sept. 18, at a meeting of the members of the 
Toronto branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The conditions are much more alarming 
than at first anticipated, and large users of material in 
Toronto and other parts of the Province where big 
orders are being filled recognize the importance of 
speedy action and co-operation with the Canadian War 
Board, with a view to getting into operation plants 
that are now idle. At the close of the conference 
which was private, and attended by representative 
manufacturers from different parts of Ontario, it was 
stated that a committee of three had been appointed to 
wait upon the Canadian War Trade Board, with instrue- 
tions to offer the co-operation of the users of pig 
iron and steel, it being believed that the manfacturers 
engaged in the industry might be of some service 
from their knowledge of the situation generally in 
Ontario. By closer co-operation with the War Trade 
Board, it was the opinion of the meeting, a better and 
more economical production and distribution of ma- 
terials would result. 

The fact that the Canadian Government has as- 
sumed control of steel production in the Dominion 
was briefly discussed. It was agreed that the measure 
had become necessary owing to the shortage of steel 
in the United States, due to the great and constantly 
increasing demand for war purposes. This, it was 
explained, makes it imperative that the greatest pos- 
sible economy in production be exercised alohg with co- 
operation with the different companies. 


Extensions to Be Made to Dominion Steel 
Corporation’s Plant 


Extensive plans are now under way for the en- 
largement of the plant of the Dominion Steel Cor- 
poration, Sydney, N. S. According to Mr. Workman, 
president of the company, there will be an expendi- 
ture of $15,000,000. Although several years will be 
occupied in completing these additions and extensions, 
some of the benefits will be derived by the company 
as early as January next. These plans include the 
plate mill, coke ovens and plants for the manufacture 
of coal gas from by-products, such as benzol, toluol 
and sulphate of amonia, and the Wabana iron ore mines 
will be more fully developed. The construction of the 
new plate mill, which has been guaranteed orders by 
the Canadian Government for five years, is well under 
way, and it will be in a position to furnish plates for 
Canadian shipbuilding before the end of 1919. The 
cost of this plant alone will be in the neighborhood of 
$5,000,000, and the building will be a quarter of a 
mile long. The concrete foundation is now being con- 
structed and involved the moving of a hill of 150,000 
cubic yards in the course of excavation. One of the 
newer products of the company is benzol, the output 
of which now runs about 50,000 gallons per month. 
This is now used extensively as motor fuel in Nova 
Scotia, and is claimed to give 33 per cent more mileage 
than gasoline. Sulvhate of ammonia is also produced 
at the plant as a fertilizer. 


Manganese Ore Imports in July 


Manganese ore imnorts in July were 29 886 gross tons 
as compared with 53.437 tons in July, 1917. The July 
receipts were about the same as those for Mav and were 
much smaller than e'ther the June or April imoorts, 
when they were 38.427 tons and 58.023 tons respectively. 
For the seven months ended July 31, this vear, the 
imports have been 274.722 tons as against 370,227 tons 
in the same period ended July 31, 1917. 











Midvale Plan of Employee Representation 


Right of Collective Bargaining Recog- 
nized—Lukens Steel Co. Announces Simi- 
lar Basis of Relations with Employees 


One of the most important steps taken in the his- 
tory of the steel industry in respect to the relations of 
employers and employees was the announcement made 
by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. this week of the 
establishment of a plan of employee representation and 
of collective bargaining. The officers of the company 
have for some time had the matter under consideration, 
the labor situation in iron and steel manufacture having 
become more than ordinarily complicated by its close 
identification with the war program of the Govern- 
ment. At its three centers of operation, Johnstown, 
Pa., and Coatesville and Nicetown, Pa., it is engaged 
on some of the most essential products involved in 
the prosecution of the war, so that the step it has 
taken is of unusual significance and moment. 

At Coatesville, Pa., it is understood that the adop- 
tion of a plan of employee representation has been a 
subject of conference between the Midvale and Lukens 
companies, the two great plate-producing plants hav- 
ing existed there side by side for many years. As 
a result of this conference, both companies have an- 
nounced the adoption of such a plan, thus giving Coates- 
ville the distinction of initiative, with the expectation 
that other steel-making companies will come to a sim- 
ilar basis in labor conditions. The National War La- 
bor Board at Washington, in some of its findings, has 
called for the recognition of employees’ committees, 
two of these findings having been applied to the steel 
and metal-working industries. However, the action 
taken by the Midvale and Lukens companies represents 
the first instances of the voluntary introduction of 
conference relations between steel companies and their 
employees since the adoption of the committee plan 
two years ago by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 


Right of Collective Bargaining 


The text of the announcement posted at the various 
plants of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. on Sunday, 
Sept. 22, is as follows: 


“The board of directors and officers of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Co., Cambria Steel Co. and subsid- 
iary companies, recognizing the fact that the prosperity 
of their companies is inseparably bound up with the 
general welfare of their employees, propose, with the 
co-operat‘on and assent of their employees and for 
their mutual interests, to establish a plan for repre- 
sentation of employees, which shall hereafter govern 
all relations between the companies and their em- 
ployees. 

“The past history of these companies has been re- 
markably free from serious disputes with their wage- 
earners, due, it is sincerely believed, to the fair dealing 
which it has always been the aim of the management 
to maintain in all matters affecting the relation of the 
companies to their employees. 

“We recognize the right of wage-earners to bar- 
gain collectively with their employers and we hereby 
invite all employees to meet with the officers of their 
respective companies for the purpose of considering 
and, if practicable, adopting a plan of representation 
by the employees which shall be thoroughly democratic 
and entirely free from interference by the companies 
or any official or agent thereof. 

“It is hoped that every employee will respond to 
this invitation and meet with the officers of the com- 


panies in the spirit of fair dealing and mutual help- 
fulness. 

“For the mutual convenience of officers and em- 
ployees these meetings are called as per schedule at- 
tached hereto. (Signed) A. C. DINKEY, 

“President.” 

In pursuance of this notice meetings of employees 
were held in the different departments of the Johns- 
town, Coatesville and Nicetown works on Monday, Sept. 
23, at which department representatives were selected, 
who in turn chose smaller committees. These commit- 
tees, on which the total number of employees is from 
12 to 15, were to meet with officers of the company 
at Philadelphia on Wednesday, Sept. 25, to formulate 
the basis on which will be carried on the future con- 
ference relations of the company and its employees. 


The Lukens Steel Co.’s Announcement 


Following is the text of the announcement made by 
the Lukens Steel Co. to its employees: 


“The board of directors and officers of the Lukens 
Steel Co. appreciate that their employees are fully 
aware of the 100 per cent pledge which our company 
made some time ago to our Government, but do not 
believe they know that the demands on us by our Gov- 
ernment are increasing daily. And this company 
realizes that it can only meet the increasing demands 
by the co-operation of its employees. For the company 
to do its part toward winning the war we feel that with 
the co-operation and consent of its employees there 
should be established a plan for representation of the 
employees which in the future will govern all relations 
between this company and its employees. The history 
of our company is very unusual in that we have so 
many employees who have served us loyally for so many 
years and in the fact that we have been practically free 
from any serious dispute with our employees, due, we 
sincerely believe, to the unusually close relationship 
between employers and employees. It has always been 
the aim of the management of our company to take up 
questions quickly and fairly. 

“We realize that we are all laboring under unusual 
conditions due to the war, and therefore also recognize 
the right of wage earners to bargain collectively with 
their employers. With this in view we invite all em- 
ployees to meet with the officers of our company for the 
purpose of considering and, if found practicable, to 
adopt a plan of representation by employees. It is 
earnestly desired that each and every employee will not 
fail to attend the meeting as called 

“A. F. Huston, 
“President.” 


Screw Thread Commission in Session 


The Screw Thread Commission, established by act 
of Congress, as noted in these columns, is now in ses- 
sion in Washington. The representatives of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Enginers on the commis- 
sion are James Hartness, president Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., and F. O. Wells, presi- 
dent Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, 
Mass. The representatives of the Society of Auto- 
motive Enginers are E. H. Ehrman, Chicago Screw 
Co., and H. T. Herr, vice-president Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. 
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Democracy in Steel-Making 


We congratulate the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. and the Lukens Steel Co. on the step they have 
taken in the past week, putting their relations 
with their employees on a basis of conference 
and conciliation. The announcement of the Mid- 
vale company which appears elsewhere is fairly 
epochal. It proposes that the subsidiary com- 
panies, “with the co-operation and assent of their 
employees and for their mutual interests, estab- 
lish a plan for representation of employees, which 
will hereafter govern all relations between the 
companies and their employees.” The companies 
“recognize the right of wage-earners to bargain 
collectively with their employers and hereby in- 
vite all employees to meet with the officers of their 
respective companies for the purpose of consid- 
ering and if practicable adopting a plan of repre- 
sentation by the employees, which shall be thor- 
oughly democratic and entirely free from inter- 
ference by the companies or any official or agent 
thereof.” Of similar purport is the Lukens com- 
pany’s declaration. 

Wage advances to iron and steel workers have 
come in steady procession, but it has been recog- 
nized that while these have been more liberal 
than in any other industry, they have not added 
appreciably to that good-will which is the basis of 
right relations between owners and workmen. War 
time has not seemed to produce the soil in which 
the plant of conciliation could easily take root or 
the atmosphere in which it could flourish. Yet 
on all sides it has been recognized that the closest 
co-operation of employers and employees is neces- 
sary if the full resources of the steel industry 
are to be thrown into the scale on the side of 
democracy. 

Apart from the experiment in democratic ad- 
ministration undertaken about three years ago 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., nothing of this 
sort has been attempted in the steel industry. 
We predict that the initiative taken by so large 
an employer of labor as the Midvale Steel & Ord- 
nance Co. will lead to a very considerable adop- 
tion of the plan by manufacturers of iron and 
steel. One of the strongest features in the pro- 
posal is the new contact it provides between com- 
pany executives and the men in the works. This 
emphasizes a fact corporation officers are often 
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prone to forget, that executives and men in the 
ranks are all employees of the company. It should 
break down to a degree the military system, too 
commonly prevalent in industry, that puts a pre- 
mium on a superintendent’s or foreman’s ability 
to drive his men. 

There will be widespread interest throughout 
the steel trade in the working out of the plans set 
on foot this week at Coatesville. Not enough has 
been done in this direction by manufacturers of 
iron and steel. They now have the gage thrown 
down to them for a real test of their willing- 
ness to make their industry a safe place for 
democracy. 


Railroad Conditions Next Winter 


With winter near at hand, there is curiosity to 
know what proportion of the railroad troubles 
of last winter are likely to be repeated. The 
Director General of Railroads early this month 
made a report to the President on the work of the 
Railroad Administration during the first seven 
months of its existence. It shows that much has 
been done, but the work has been largely along 
the line of what the Government was able to ac- 
complish by taking over the railroads, rather than 
what was made feasible by mere Government di- 
rection. In other words, the report discloses a 
condition of Government operation rather than a 
condition of Government control. 

Comparison is made in the report of the 
freight ton-mileage last April as compared with 
April, 1917, showing an increase in movement of 
8.9 per cent. Since the report was prepared, how- 
ever, the operating results for June have become 
available, and they are of particular interest be- 
cause the comparison is with the best month of 
1917. While last April showed an increase of 8.9 
per cent in freight ton-mileage, June showed 4 
decrease of 3.2 per cent, and that is a report of 
quite a different color. 

As regards the physical operation of the roads, 
two things were expected—a rerouting of the 
traffic, probably with the building of additional 
connections and terminals, whereby the existing 
trackage and rolling stock would be made more 
efficient, and additions to the rolling stock. As to 
the former, little appears to have been done and 
it is not clear that much is in contemplation. 
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Perhaps it has been found that this is not neces- 
sary, that last winter’s congestion along the sea- 
board was not due to inadequacy of terminals, 
though there were many shippers who thought 
it was. 

As to rolling stock, there were fairly large 
additions of cars and locomotives during the first 
half of 1917. During the following twelve months, 
or to June, 1918, the additions were small. Com- 
paring the months of June in each year there were 
increases of 86,288 in freight cars and 517 in loco- 
motives. The locomotive increase is a surprisingly 
small one. It is locomotives, not cars, that move 
traffic. The latter are by custom used more or 
less for storage purposes, or are engaged chiefly 
in waiting, at junction and other points, for loco- 
motives. Last June the average service performed 
by loaded cars was 500 ton-miles per day, which 
would be 124% miles per day if the cars were 
loaded 40 tons. Actually, they were loaded an 
average of 28.3 tons, an increase of one-half ton in 
the twelvemonth. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that the railroads did not haul as much 
freight last June as in the preceding June. The 
percentage of locomotives in service, moreover, 
decreased from 88 per cent to 87 per cent, the 
remainder being in shop or awaiting shop. 

As to new equipment in the next few months, 
or before the rigors of winter come, the outlook 
is not particularly favorable. Deliveries of the 
100,000 freight cars ordered some time ago are 
beginning only this month, but it is locomotives 
rather than cars that are wanted, and thus far 
only a very few of the new standard locomotives 
have been delivered. 

On the whole there is reason to conclude that 
the railroads will not enter the coming winter in 
very much better shape than was the case a year 
earlier. The actual prospect, however, is not as 
bad as would appear merely from such a com- 
parison. In the first place, the railroad blockade 
of last winter was more important as to the char- 
acter of the movement that was blocked than its 
‘actual volume, from the ton-mileage standpoint. 
In large part, it was the most important freight 
that failed to get through. The Garfield holidays 
were eloquent testimony to that fact, for in the 
worst month last winter, January, the ton-mileage 
movement was fully two-thirds the maximum in 
any previous month, it was well in excess of the 
average movement in the fiscal years 1915 and 
1914 and was equal to the average in the record 
fiscal year previous to 1916, that year having been 
1913. If last winter the facilities had been em- 
ployed in moving the most important freight there 
would have been little trouble. In the second 
place, the prospect for next winter is greatly im- 
proved in that the various Government agencies 
that have freight to move will be expected to co- 
operate with the railroad system. Last winter 
freight priorities operated to delay movements not 
given priority rather than to facilitate movements 
in favor of which priority was accorded. 


Dr. William Kent’s death last week closed a 
career of great usefulness. He was a forceful 
man and fought vigorously and without fear for 
anything in which he believed. His success in 
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various engineering lines was important; but doubt- 
less the achievements in which he took the great- 
est pride were his Mechanical Engineers’ Pocket 
Book and his success in winning the affections and 
directing the careers of many young men at Syra- 
cuse University and elsewhere with whom he came 
in contact. 


Justice Clark’s Decision 


The decision of Chief Justice Walter Clark of 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina as umpire 
in the controversy between the Wheeling Mold & 
Foundry Co. and its iron molders, is not as impor- 
tant and far reaching as newspaper reports indi- 
cated, for the reason that in the agreement be- 
tween the local molders’ union and the foundry- 
men of Wheeling and vicinity it was stipulated 
that eight hours constitute a day’s work for all 
molders and coremakers, and the only controversy 
was as to the meaning of this agreement. If there 
had been no agreement as to eight hours consti- 
tuting a day’s work, the decision, of course, would 
have affected many companies to which, in fact, it 
does not apply. Some features of the decision, 
however, call for comment. 

The second clause of the agreement between 
the company and its employees was that the wage 
rate should be $6.50 for the eight-hour 
working day, and Justice Clark remarks that it is 
not reasonable to suppose that the employees, hav- 
ing agreed upon an eight-hour day, should by the 
next rule repeal it by constituting a ten or twelve- 
hour day for extra compensation. While we do 
not desire to question the sincerity of a very large 
number of people who have advocated the estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour day, it is a notorious 
fact that many employees care nothing about the 
eight-hour day in itself as a means of actually 
limiting the hours of toil, but have advocated the 
short day for the one purpose of obtaining addi- 
tional compensation and frequently have suc- 
ceeded. 

While Justice Clark freely admits that em- 
ployers have been patriotic, he says: (the italics 
are his) “The employers have, as a rule, patriotic- 
ally given full aid to the prosecution of the war 
by placing their splendid plants and their highly 
skilled chiefs at the service of the Government. 
The employees, as a rule, have also, with the 
same patriotism, yielded the eight-hour limitation 
wherever it has been necessary to speed up pro- 
duction for the Government. The former have 
received great increases in profit. The latter 
have contributed an increase in the hours of 
labor and vast numbers of men to fill our armies. 
The former have received from the Government; 
the latter have given to it. They should not be 
asked to do so beyond the necessity of the occa- 
sion.” 

It strikes us that this is an exceedingly unfor- 
tunate contrast to present. It seems to put one 
class above another. The truth is that, although 
there are exceptions, employers in certain lines 
have received great increase in profit, but it is 
likewise true that they have given and will give 
in increasing percentages under the new tax law, 
a very large amount of the increased profits, while 
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some are actually making less money than they did 
before the war. It is true likewise that the em- 
ployees, as a rule, have received very large in- 
creases in wages and many of them have, in turn, 
contributed from their earnings to the Govern- 
ment. They have also given, as the learned jus- 
tice says, “vast numbers of men to fill our armies.” 
But employers and sons of employers also have 
responded to the call to the colors and countless 
thousands who could not enlist have given most 
generously and gladly of their time, thought and 
energy. Certainly Justice Clark cannot forget 
that employers have performed this kind of pa- 
triotic service in addition to placing their plants 
and “highly skilled chiefs” in the service of the 
Government. There are, of course, highly skilled 
employers in the service of the Government, but 
in the trenches and in all the most dangerous 
places are other employers who are ready to make 
the greatest sacrifice any man can make. 

In the last analysis, the question as to whether 
the men will or will not work under the decision 
of Justice Clark will depend upon patriotism, and 
while there may be slackers among the molders, 
we believe that a decided majority of them can 
be depended upon to do their duty. 


Thrift and the Fourth Loan 


The economic studies that have been forced 
upon the American people by the war should be 
utilized to the full to make the fourth Liberty 
loan an economic as well as a financial success. 
To be successful from an economic standpoint, 
the loan must be so conducted as to involve the 
least strain and leave the way most open for sub- 
scription to the fifth and succeeding loans. That, 
of course, means but one thing, thrift. The people 
should find the money by economizing. 

The greatest economic evil in the country 
to-day is the “vicious circle” of advancing wages, 
advancing costs and advancing selling prices. The 
discovery was made long ago and the news of it 
has not been suppressed. What has been lacking 
is the fullest possible effort to counteract the 
operation of this vicious circle. 

No thinking man who desired to help his 
country has failed to wish that he could do some- 
thing to aid in combatting this evil. Of preach- 
ment there has been much, against extravagance, 
against the private individual competing with the 
Government in the purchase of labor and the 
products of labor, but such preaching can only 
be general. It has been difficult to develop organ- 
ized action. Now the floating of the fourth Lib- 
erty loan offers an opportunity to link the theory 
and preachment with the loan campaign, to de- 
velop it into an organized effort. In all the cam- 
paigns that employers arrange to develop sub- 
scriptions from their employees the first thought 
should be that of encouraging thrift and economy 
for the purpose of providing funds for making 
the payments. Every dollar that the loan cam- 
paign causes to be saved is worth as much as two 
or three subscribed on some other basis. 

It is a marvelous thing that the country has 
succeeded so well to date. Not long after the 
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Anglo-French loan of half a billion dollars in the 
spring of 1916 a financial writer rerigrked that 
it would hardly be possible to make any addi- 
tional loans, particularly if the United States 
should engage in “a costly war with Mexico.” 
These remarkable financial operations have suc- 
ceeded despite glaring and wild extravagance on 
the part of millions of the population, largely 
workmen and their wives. The only proper con- 
cept is that what were the necessities of yester- 
day should be considered luxuries to-day, and be 
foregone, but with too many workmen the oppo- 
site view, and practice, obtains. 

In the first loan campaign, May-June, 1917, 
people were urged simply to subscribe. If they 
had money in savings accounts, to draw it out 
would be good. If they had no money, go and 
borrow money. Months elapsed before the Gov- 
ernment forced careful consideration of the sub- 
ject by appointing a commission of leading 
bankers and economists to draw up a definite pro- 
gram of how people should arrange to subscribe 
to Liberty loans and make the payments. When 
this commission ruled that, in general, no one 
should subscribe a larger amount than he could 
liquidate in full before the expected time of the 
next loan campaign, the finding was regarded as 
rather a remarkable one. The knowledge that bor- 
rowing should be a minimum and thrift a maxi- 
mum came first to those who think most, and 
gradually knowledge and recognition of the prin- 
ciple has been passing down the line. It is now 
an old story to some, but others have not heard it, 
and in this fourth loan campaign the strongest 
effort should be made to carry it clear down the 
line and force its full recognition. Thereby all 
loans, not simply this one, will be helped. 


American Ferroalloys 


France before the war led in the production of 
ferroalloys, particularly as made by the electric 
process. Paul Girod was a pioneer in this field. 
His products were introduced in all steel making 
centers of the world. Germany occupied a less 
prominent position, but her work in this line was 
growing in importance, particularly as regards con- 
trol of the tungsten resources of Great Britain and 
as a seller of ferrotungsten to other countries. 
Great Britain had not yet awakened to the possi- 
bilities of ferroalloys and the United States was not 
far ahead of her. 

A striking transformation has taken place in 
the last four years. To-day without doubt the 
United States leads the world in the production of 
all kinds of ferroalloys. More ferromanganese is 
produced here than in any other country and it is 
not improbable that we may partly displace Great 
Britain as an exporter to Canada. These exports 
recently have grown larger with each month. In 
electrically made ferromanganese rapid strides are 
being made here. And in ferrosilicon, both high 
and low grades, decided progress has been made 
quite recently in the electric grades. 

In other ferroalloys, particularly those of 
tungsten, chromium and molybdenum as well as of 
vanadium and uranium, development has been note- 
worthy in this country as the war has progressed. 
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Much of this expansion has taken place in the Cen- 
tral West, in Colorado, Utah and Montana and also 
in California. In this and recent issues of THE 
IRON AGE some of these Western developments 
have been described, with data on the processes em- 
ployed. The movement has become one of national 
significance. In addition, the ferromanganese de- 
velopments of Montana and the Western Coast have 
been important. In ferrochromium alone Cali- 
fornia occupies a new and prominent position. 

Not only as a producer and user but as an ex- 
porter of ferroalloys the United States has taken 
a new position. Before the war our steel com- 
panies were importers of ferrotungsten, but for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, the exports 
were over two million pounds. Very little ferro- 
vanadium was exported before the war, but in the 
last fiscal year the amount sent abroad was also 
over two million pounds and in 1916 it exceeded 
two and one-half million pounds. Most of the fer- 
romolybdenum now made here is also exported, and 
the demand from foreign countries for our ferro- 
titanium in the war period has been remarkable. 

The future of this industry is hard to fore- 
east. The electric furnace has made its growth 
possible. It will also make possible the development 
of new products. Indications are that ferrozir- 
conium will soon occupy an important place among 
American-made ferroalloys. The use of alloy steels 
has grown phenomenally and is bound to expand, 
and the call for American ferroalloys for making 
steel to compete with or keep out foreign, high- 
grade steels promises to continue. In the days of 
reconstruction in Europe it is likely that the de- 
mand for certain of these alloys from this country 
will be large. 





Senate Will Amend the Kitchin Revenue Bill 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—The House of Represent- 
atives having passed the $8,000,000,000 Kitchin revenue 
bill by unanimous vote, the Senate will rewrite the 
measure to a large extent. The hearings which were 
held by the Senate Finance committee shed little light 
on the changes which it contemplates making, but 
neither Democrats nor Republicans in that body seem 
satisfied with it. 

Senator Smoot of Utah has already characterized 
the House bill as a “mess of absurdities.” He declares 
he will offer a straight war profits tax instead of the 
House alternative war and excess profits tax proposals. 
Even the Democratic senators are reported to oppose 
the alternative principle. Senator Smoot also will offer 
a 1 per cent tax on all gross sales. These two methods, 
he says, would net more than the $8,000,000,000, 
promised for the House bill. 


Brass Manufacturers Abolish Freight Allowances 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers, 
at its quarterly meeting in Cleveland on Sept. 11-13, 
a brief report of which was published last week, de- 
cided to abolish all freight allowances. All shipments 
of goods will, to plumbers and jobbers, hereafter be 
made f.o.b. shipping point. In taking this position the 
association was acting in conformity with requests of 
the Government, so that all may work on a similar 
basis. The association recommended to the War In- 
dustries Board a list of brass goods which it was be- 
lieved could be eliminated as a conservation measure. 


The Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, will spend 
about $50,000 for the installation of a re-heating sys- 
tem in one of its new plant units recently erected for 
the production of war materials. 
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Government Will Do Business on Discount Basis 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—The Government has de- 
cided to do business on a “discount for cash” basis. 
Offers of such discounts will be taken into considera- 
tion in making contract awards. The General Staff 
has issued an order to that effect to all War Depart- 
ment supply bureaus. 

Contractors who have followed the custom of grant- 
ing such cash discounts to the public will be required 
to state in their proposals the amounts they will ten- 
der the Government for the prompt payment of their 
bills. In those cases where it has not been the custom 
to give fixed cash discounts for prompt payments, the 
Government will request the contractors to state how 
much they will give for prompt payment. These dis- 
counts will be taken into consideration by contracting 
officers when making awards. Arrangements have 
been made to allow the Government discounts on “ma- 
terials or supplies on which a fixed or maximum price 
has been set” whenever these discounts have not been 
included in the differential between prices made for 
the Government and for the public. 








Ore Advanced 25 Cents and Pig Iron $1 


No Increases in Finished Iron and Steel for 
Fourth Quarter—Price-Fixing Conference 
at Washington Takes Important Action 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—After adding 25c. a ton 
to the price of Lake Superior iron ore and increasing 
the price of basic and foundry pig iron by $1 a ton, the 
Price-Fixing Committee of the War Industries Board 
which met with the iron and steel producers’ committee 
on Thursday and Friday of last week, decided to rec- 
ommend to President Wilson that there be no present 
increases in prices of finished steel products. The ore 
and pig iron advances which were granted were looked 
upon as vitally necessary to maintain maximum output. 
Steel production, however, it was believed, should be 
kept at the highest production point which supplies of 
fuel, labor and transportation will allow, without higher 
prices at the present time. It was felt that an increase 
in finished steel prices might upset a long list of items 
in the country’s war program. There was a feeling 
on the part of many officials that this action regard- 
ing steel marked a real step in checking the upward 
tendency in all commodity prices, “Price increases 
must stop somewhere,” said one of the participants in 
the sessions of last week, “and this is a good place to 
start stopping.” 


The Official Announcement 


The decisions of the Price-Fixing Committee were 
promptly approved by the President and were promul- 
gated to-day in the following bulletin: 


“The President has approved the agreement made 
by the Price-Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
Board with representatives of the iron ore, pig iron and 
steel interests, that the maximum prices now prevailing 
on iron ore, pig iron and iron and steel products be con- 
tinued in effect for the three months ending on Dec. 31, 
1918, with the following exceptions: 

“1. Base prices of Lake Superior iron ore delivered 
at lower Lake ports are increased 25c. per gross ton 
on and after Oct. 1, 1918, subject:to the following con- 
ditions: These increased prices are based on the rail 
freight rate now in effect and on the present Lake rates, 
and in the event of any increase or decrease in either 
rail or Lake rate said prices shall be increased or de- 
creased accordingly on all deliveries made during the 
continuation of such increased or decreased freight 
rates. 

“2. Pig Iron.—The base price on basic iron is in- 
creased to $33, f.o.b. furnace. The base price on No. 2 
foundry iron is increased to $34, f.o.b. furnace. The 
price of standard Bessemer iron is fixed at $35.20 f.o.b. 
furnace. The above prices are subject to the following 
changes from previous prices as regards delivery: 

“(a) Pig iron produced in the Virginia, Tennessee 
and Birmingham districts and the scattering districts 
south of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers and including 
furnaces at St. Louis, Mo., but not including furnaces 
bordering on the Ohio River shall be sold on an f.o.b. 
Birmingham, Ala., basis. 

“(b) Pig iron produced in the Eastern districts; 
that is, from all blast furnaces located east of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and north of the Potomac River shall 
be sold on an f.o.b. Pittsburgh basis. 

“(c) Pig iron from all other producing districts or 
furnaces shall be sold f.o.b. furnace as heretofore. 

“No new contracts calling for delivery of any of the 
above commodities or articles on and after Jan. 1, 1919, 
are to specify a price unless coupled with a clause 
making the price subject to revision by any authorized 


United States Government agency, so that all deliveries 
after that date shall not exceed the maximum price 
then in force, although ordered or contracted for in the 
meantime. It is expected that all manufacturers and 
producers will observe the maximum prices now fixed.” 


Increased Labor Cost Brought Advances 


Since last Thursday Washington has been the real 
center of the iron and steel industry. After the price- 
fixing work was over, most of the manufacturers re- 
mained here for the sessions which are being held this 
week with J. Leonard Replogle, chief of the steel sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board to work out plans for 
greater retrenchment in steel needs and to stimuulate 
the greatest possible production, especially the latter. 

Increase in labor cost was the chief basis for the 
argument to increase ore and pig iron prices. The 
higher transportation cost in ore was taken care of by 
the last increase. Apart from the arguments of the 
representatives of the industry who appeared the com- 
mittee based its determination chiefly upon an exhaust- 
ive examination of the books of the various companies, 
which showed how close the deep mines have been com- 
ing to their cost line. As far as the open-pit mines are 
concerned, they probably could have continued their 
normal output without a change in the price. Most of 
these belong to the big steel companies, so there would 
be no doubt about their continuing in operation. But 
the present conditions call for the production of every 
possible ton of ore, and the deeper mines, it was agreed 
by the committee, could not continue profitable opera- 
tion unless they were granted an increase at least com- 
mensurate with the increase in their labor cost. 

It was the same in the pig iron situation, where 
again it was necessary to make special allowance to 
keep the smaller furnaces, with the higher costs of op- 
eration at work to maintain the needed pig output. 
Even at that there will still be a shortage. 

The sessions began on Thursday, but they lasted 
through Friday, and it was Saturday before the final 
recommendations of the Price Fixing Committee could 
be sent to the White House. 

John A. Savage, of the Lake Superior Iron Ore Asso- 
ciation, presented the argument of the deep mine oper- 
ators for the iron ore price increase, asking 50 cents a 
ton. The committee, however, cut this in two. The 
case of the pig iron producers was presented by E. N. 
Rich and David T. Croxton for the merchant blast fur- 
naces. The latter again presented the details of their 
increased labor costs as the chief arguument for higher 
compensation. As in the case of the independent ore 
producers, the Government officials agreed that it was 
highly important that these merchant furnaces be kept 
going at top production, even though higher iron prices 
would be necessary to keep them up. The brief for the 
class III producers of steel, those who buy their pig iron 
in the market, was submitted by J. V. W. Reyners. 


The Case of the Iron Mines 


The following statement was presented to the Price 
Fixing Committee on behalf of the merchant producers 
of Lake Superior iron ore by a committee consisting of 
H. G. Dalton, Cleveland, chairman; T. D. Heed, Chi- 
cago; James D. Ireland, Cleveland; George A. St. Clair, 
Duluth; William G. Mather, Cleveland; John A: Savage, 
Duluth, and O. B. Warren, Minneapolis: 

“The merchant producers of Lake Superior iron ore 
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are here again seeking an increased base price. We 
represent the 20,000,000 tons sold for 1918 delivery by 
independent operating concerns, whose entire income 
arises from the sale of iron ore and who do not directly 
participate in the profits arising from the smelting of 
this ore or its further manufacture into steel. The 
remaining 44,000,000 tons of this year’s estimated pro- 
duction of 64,000,000 tons is mined and consumed by 
the integrated companies, including the United States 
Steel Corporation, Jones & Laughlin, Inland Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, Lackawanna and Republic, 
Brier Hill, Cambria, International Harvester, and some 
others, to whom the price of ore is entirely a matter 
of bookkeeping; in fact, it may be said that an increase 
in the price of ore is to them a matter of absolutely no 
concern on 44,000,000 tons. Some of these steel com- 
panies buy more or less of our 20,000,000 tons. 

A considerable part of our 20,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant ore goes into malleable and foundry iron castings, 
in which the cost of the metal is a smail part of the 
total cost of the article finally manufactured. The rest 
goes to basic and Bessemer furnaces. 

Consequently in seeking an increase that will give 
us back our financial health we propose nothing upset- 
ting, nothing that should complicate the iron and steel 
industry. 


PREVIOUS ADVANCE WENT TO RAILROADS 


In June, when Mr. Brookings asked us to acquiesce 
in an increase of 45c. per ton, 37c. of which went at 
once to the railroads, in addition to about 10c. a short 
time before, he announced he would have the proper 
Government agency send its men to our offices to either 
verify or disprove the cost and selling price figures 
then shown to him. We invited and urged this inspec- 
tion. Since then the Federal Trade Commission has 
had its men in about all of our offices. They found our 
cost figures substantially correct, if you concede our 
right to make a “depletion” charge. Wages were in- 
creased 10 per cent. Aug. 1, which added to actual July 
cost shows an estimated August cost of delivering ore 
at Lake Erie, of $5.406, against a net price of $5.45—a 
profit of 4.4 cents, or less than 1 per cent. August will 
be higher than June, and each succeeding month will 
show a progressive increase. 

Some districts produce underground ore much 
cheaper in the summer than in the winter, because dur- 
ing the stockpiling season their system of large stopes 
or rooms permits storage underground of broken ore, 
which is easily taken out when shipping resumes. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate tying up in stock- 
pile the coming winter high war cost ore that will cost 
more than the Government price. Postponement of 
relief until spring cannot have a good effect upon pro- 
duction. 


DEPLETION CHARGE 


The only item of consequence in these costs about 
which there may be dispute is “depletion.” We show 
an average royalty of 43.4c. and an average depletion 
of 34c.—a total of 77.4c. The various operators arrive 
at a “depletion” charge at each mine by taking the 
value per ton in the ground as at Jan. 1, 1913, as deter- 
mined by the Minnesota and Michigan State Tax Com- 
missions, and subtracting therefrom the royalty; or if 
the mine is owned in fee by the operator, this value is 
used in its entirety. The average is 34c. Bankers have 
not hesitated to accept such a collateral value for mort- 
gage bonds or notes, nor have careful investors refused 
to purchase stock issued against such values. 

When ore is taken from a mine nothing of value 
replaces it. If “depletion” items must be considered 
net income, and there is no other net income, why 
bother with mining, its hazards and troubles? 

A realty valuation used by taxing powers is always 
conservative. The Minnesota and Michigan Tax Com- 
missions are personally and technically among the most 
able in the history of taxation anywhere. 

We are sure our September costs will show a loss 
per ton of 15 or 20c. 

It is our purpose to-day to demonstrate the genuine 
need of an increase sufficient to remove for some time 
this danger of insufficient income, with its resultant 
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decrease in production of most desirable ores, and real 
deadening of the spirit of the operators involved, for 
they comprise almost all of those who pioneer, explore 
and hazard large sums in the development of so vital 
a raw material. It takes years to develop and make 
productive the larger underground iron mines. There 
is no more fallacious opinion in American business life 
than that the Lake Superior iron ore deposits are inex- 
haustible. 

We ore producers appreciate the problems met by 
you in raising prices at this time and we do not seek to 
impose a local point of view upon you who must look 
upon things nationally. We have given you the facts, 
the evidence, the simple arithmetic. It is for you to 
determine the answer. 


Conference on Pig Iron Output 


The first of the conferences of manufacturers with 
Mr. Replogle were held yesterday (Monday), when 
producers of pig iron from all parts of the country dis- 
cussed with him the possibilities of increasing their 
outputs. Representatives of the Fuel Administration, 
Railroad Administration and the United States Employ- 
ment Service also attended this meeting. The informal 
testimony of the blast furnace companies was in line 
with the position taken by THE IRON AGb’s editorial of 
last week, namely, that insufficient coke supply and 
poor quality of coke, particularly the latter, are respon- 
sible for the limitation of pig iron output. It was 
brought out in the discussion that back of the troubles 
at the blast furnace are the difficulties coal mining 
companies are having in securing any approach to the 
usual cleanness of the coal as it is put into the cars. 
Another factor in some districts, particularly in the 
South, is that with the high wages awarded the men by 
the War Labor Board as exemplified in the Russellville, 
Ala., case, where an advance was made to $4.10 for 
common labor, many employees at coal mines are work- 
ing only two or three days a week. It appeared also 
that the condition of unclean coal and consequently 
poor coke exists to almost the same extent in the case 
of steel companies which mine their own coal and pro- 
duce their own coke as at the operations of merchant 
coal and coke companies. 

It was stated by some blast furnacemen present that 
output could be increased if they could get more coke. 
In a few cases one furnace was being operated instead 
of two because coke could not be had. Car shortage 
was a factor in some districts. In the Hanging Rock 
district in particular furnacemen complain of shortage 
of blast furnace labor. It appeared also that producers 
who last year had considerable coke piles accumulated 
before the beginning of winter have no such accumula- 
tion now and that the severity or mildness of the com- 
ing winter will have much to do with determining pig 
iron output. There was no definite decision at this 
meeting, but an agreement by all the interests and 
official agencies represented to do everything in their 
power to increase coal production and to improve the 
quality of coal and coke. The labor representatives 
present urged co-operation of employers and employees 
to the end that an increase in good will might be a stim- 
ulus to larger deliveries of the essential materials of 
war. 

Meetings on Finished Steel 


The wrought iron pipe manufacturuers met today 
Tomorrow the shell steel producers will meet, and the 
plate steel men will hold their session on Thursday. It 
is the expectation that pipe production will be limited 
somewhat and that production in the other two lines 
will be increased. An announcement is looked for as to 
the final revision of the current Government’s steel! 
requirements. These are the figures which started at a 
budget of 20,000,000 tons for the six months beginning 
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ORE AND PIG IRON ADVANCE 


Birmingham and Pittsburgh Bases for 
Basic and Foundry Irons 


Finished Steel Unchanged—Cast Iron Pipe and 
Cut Nails Higher 


Price fixing for the fourth quarter, as an- 
nounced from Washington Tuesday, brought some 
surprises as to details, but not as to two features 
—an advance to the merchant furnaces making 
basic and foundry pig iron and a refusal to make 
any advance on finished steel products. 

Lake Superior iron ore producers asked for 
50c. more and were granted 25c., on the ground 
that the 45c. advance given them three months 
ago was all absorbed in higher rail freights. 
Eastern iron ore producers had expectations of 
sharing in the ore advance, but this was denied 
them and all other ore producers outside the Lake 
districts. 

By adopting Birmingham and Pittsburgh as 
pig iron basing points, advancing basic and foun- 
dry irons $1 a ton, and limiting the Pittsburgh 
basing to furnaces north of the Potomac and east 
of the Alleghenies, the Price Fixing Committee 
relieved the pinch that has been on the smaller 
blast furnaces in Virginia, Tennessee and eastern 
Pennsylvania. All basic and foundry iron fur- 
naces get the benefit of the $1 advance. For Ten- 
nessee furnaces the advance ranges from $1.25 to 
$1.75. Virginia furnaces and those in eastern 
Pennsylvania fare considerably better because of 
greater distance from the basing points. 

The chief disappointment in the price decisions 
is that of the class 3 steel companies, which buy 
basic pig iron in the market. They must now pay 
more for their raw material, while their urgent ap- 
peals of the past six months for higher prices on 
their finished product are still denied. 

Most of the blast furnaces using Lake Superior 
ores really get only 50c. advance out of the $1 added 
to basic and foundry iron prices, as the other half 
is taken up by the ore producer on all ore shipped 
after Oct. 1. 

The Pittsburgh and Birmingham basings do not 
apply to low phosphorus and charcoal iron. These 
will sell as heretofore on an f.o.b. furnace basis 
regardless of the location of the furnace. 

The general committee of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute has promptly put out new price tables based 
on the President’s proclamation as to pig iron. 
Differentials on foundry and higher silicon irons are 
raised; cast iron pipe is put up $5; cut nails and 
horse shoes are advanced, and various other revi- 
sions upward are made. 

Jobbers are put under stricter regulation by the 
new rulings, maximum warehouse prices being now 
fixed on a considerable list of iron and steel prod- 
ucts on which the jobbers have been naming their 
own prices. The new schedule makes sharp cuts in 
prevailing jobbers’ margins on some of these. 

An epochal development in the labor situation 


| Iron and Steel Markets 
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Un 
are the announcements by the Midvale Stee] & ; 
nance Co. and the Lukens Steel Co. of plans for op. 
ployee representation and collective bargaini, 


There are indications that measures of eon} 
and conciliation may be adopted by other stee! 


et 
panies and that these will have large results py 
only in meeting war problems but those of the later 
period of readjustment. . 
Following the price conferences of Thursday 


and Friday, iron and steel manufacturers hay 
been in session at Washington this week with the 
steel division of the War Industries Board. () 
Monday pig iron producers met with fuel, railroad 
and labor officials to devise means of meeting the 
shortage, which grows more acute. 
found to be the main trouble, 
chiefly at fault. 

Another meeting was with wrought-pipe manu 
facturers, who are asked tb cut down output so as 
to give more steel for shells and plates. A third 
meeting was on shell steel and a fourth on plates, 
both for the speeding of output. 

Further purchases of motor trucks now con- 
sidered by the Government will require 300,000 to 
400,000 tons of iron and steel—an item which is 
another sidelight on the increasing scale of the war 
program. 

Export procedure in steel may be simplified 
The War Trade Board will probably be allocated 
kinds and amounts of steel against which it will 
issue export permits. Only the shortage of ma 
terial will interfere with general export trade, s 
greatly has vessel space been exceeding recent ¢ 
mands for it. 

A new inquiry from the French Government 
for 25,000 tons of rails, ranging from 61 |b 
92.7 lb. With these are wanted 13,000,000 screw 
spikes. 

Steel rail prices may be announced this week 
and there is still some ground for expecting a $5! 
basis for open-hearth and $2 less for Bessemer 

The semi-steel projectile program of the next 
eight months now calls for an output equaling ! 
not exceeding the present production of steel shells 
The extent to which this will relieve the steel situ 


Poor coke was 
with mine labor 


+ 


s+ 


ation, in case 150 or more foundries can be enlisted, 
depends on the amount of merchant foundry 110 
which may be put to this use. Another proposed 
means of expanding the steel supply is to send shell 
discard steel to wire mills, the increased need © 
wire being an offset to the difficulties of drawing 
steel of shell composition. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Sept. 24—(By Wire. 

Early newspaper reports as to the action taken ® 
Washington in regard to pig iron prices caused ne 
confusion until the limits of the new basing at Pi 
burgh and Birmingham became known. 

The advance of 25c. a ton granted on iron ore ¥* 
something of a shock-to the furnace men. It mea™ 
that while the makers of.foundry and basic !ro" ‘ 
to get $1 per ton on their iron on and after Uct 
they must stand an advance of 50c. per ton on the co* 
of making iron from ore shipped after Oct. ! The 
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of underground iron mines must have made of the furnace or furnaces is decreased or not The 


ong case at Washington to secure the advance 
it it is still not secure against further wage 
lt appears that the general committee of 
in Iron and Steel Institute did not advocate 
Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
changes in finished iron and steel prices 
those noted above. 
lay at Washington the pig iron producers 
ver the country were in session trying to 
of increasing output of pig iron, but up to 
ng no advices have come here of what it is 
to do. The shortage in pig iron is pro- 
it no definite plan has been devised by which 
even partly made up. One suggestion is 
ted furnaces, located mostly in the South, 
said to be using 3500 lb. and as much as 
* coke to make a ton of iron, should go out 
d allow the coke to be shipped to more modern 


irgh industries are still on a 100 per cent war 
the amount of pig iron, semi-finished steel 
ed steel products available for the general 
engaged in making war essentials is prac- 
This is also true of finished steel products 
s, shipments from the mills to jobbers this 
ng been very light, and with good prospects 
still further decreased as the Government 
r steel expands. 
ron.—The War Industries Board at Washington 
shortly to send out more blanks to the blast 
be filled out. These call for the furnace 
state how many stacks he has, the number 
Saturday each week, the capacity of his fur- 
operating in full each week and also to give 
the total output of pig iron made in the 
week. If there has been a falling off in output 
over the normal capacity, the furnace operator 
i to state explicitly what caused this falling 
ler it was due to raw materials, labor shortage 
ver cause. This sheet has to be filled out and 
Washington each Monday whether the output 


operator is to make the full report of conditions and 
output for the week ending on the previous Saturday 
night. The object of sending out these blanks is to 
check up any shortage in output of pig iron and remedy 
the cause, if possible. Prices on pig iron in effect until 
Sept. 30 are as follows: 


Basic pig iron, $32 Bessemer, $35.20 gra forg ‘$ 


©. 5 
No. 2 foundry, $33 No ; foundry $32.50, and malleable 
$33.50 ill per gross ton at Valley furnace the freight rat 
for delivery in the Cleveland and Pittsburgh district being 


$1.40 per ton 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—It is said one large Youngs 
town, Ohio, open-hearth plant has about 4000 tons of 
open-hearth ingots for sale, but this is not confirmed. 
Another report is that a Youngstown steel plant recently 
bought 15,000 tons of open-hearth ingots in the open 
market, but this is not credited. It seems incredible that 
any steel concern under present conditions should be 
able to accumulate any such quantity of ingots for sale. 
The shortage in supply of billets and sheet bars is 
steadily getting more intense, and all the consumers 
who buy billets or bars in the open market are suffer- 
ing more or less for lack of steel. A few smal]! sales of 
discard steel are made once in a while at prices very 
close to the regular billet price of $47.50 at mill. 

We quote 4 x 4 in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth billet 
at $47.50. and bars $51, forging ingots $73 ind forgir 
billets $60 base, all f.o.t tn Pittsburgh or Youngstowr 


Plates.—Mills in this district rolling plates report 
| 


they are filled up for terms all the way from six months 
to a full year and on Government orders entirely. The 
two local steel car companies are heavy consumers of 
plates, both these concerns having installed equipment 
for fabricating ship plates and both have large Govern 
ment contracts for cars, mostly for shipment for 
France, but a good many for domestic roads. 

We quote sheared plates t 3.2 it the mill, Pittet 
for third quarter 

Ferroalloys.—The inquiry for ferroalloys for first 
half of next year has quieted down, indicating that con- 
sumers are pretty well covered, and those that have 











not covered are willing to wait and take their chances 
later on. One Wheeling interest is reported to have 
bought 600 tons of 50 per cent ferrosilicon for delivery 
in first half of next year at slightly under $150 per 
gross ton delivered. A sale is also reported of 600 tons 
of 70 per cent ferromanganese, 100 tons per month for 
first half, at $250 per gross ton delivered. A Youngs- 
town, Ohio, steel interest has covered on 1500 tons of 
10 per cent ferrosilicon at the regular price of $55 per 
gross ton at furnace. 


We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese at $250 delivered, 
16 per cent spiegeleisen at $75 at furnace and 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon for prompt shipment at $160 and for delivery 
over the last half of the year, $150 to $155 at furnace, the 


furnaces usually absorbing the freight 


We quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $54; 10 per 
cent, $55 1l per cent, $58.30 12 per cent, $61 60 We quote 
6 per cent silvery iron, $41; 7 per cent, $43 8 per cent, 
$45.50: 9 per cent, $47.50; 10 per cent, $50 Three dollars 
per gross ton advance for each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per 
cent and over. All the above prices are f.o.b. maker’s fur 


nace, Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, these 
a uniform freight rate of $2 
the Pittsburgh district. 


furnaces having 


90 per gross ton, for delivery ir 


Structural Material—No commercial jobs are re- 
ported as given out to local fabricators in the past week. 
The McClintic-Marshall Co., American Bridge Co., Fort 
Pitt Bridge Works, and several other smaller fabrica- 
tors are working practically 100 per cent on Govern- 
ment orders, and filled up for five or six months. 

We quote beams and channel 


Pittsburgh, 


I s up to 15 in., at 3c, at mill 
for third quarter 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The demand for steel bars is 
only fair. Mills are operating to 50 per cent or less, 
and are sold ahead for some months. The demand fo1 
iron bars is getting better, especially for high-grade 
bars for making ship chain, for which two local plants 
have lately taken some fair sized orders. 


We quote oft-steel bars rolled fron billets at 2.90 


mill, Pittsburgh, for third quarter 


Cotton Ties.—It will be known in a few days what 
the price of cotton ties is to be for shipment in last 
quarter, and this is likely to be $1.96 per bundle of 
45 lb. Some business is yet to be closed for last quarter 
delivery. 


We quote cotton ties for September shipment at $1.95 per 
bundle of 4 lb f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Sheets.—In the past week or two, the output of 
sheets has been somewhat heavier, but still does not 
average materially over 60 per cent of capacity. Gov- 


increased and the heavier out- 
put will not mean more sheets for indirect war use, 
but rather less. There are large Government orders on 
the- books of the mills, sufficient to absorb nearly 100 
per cent of output for some months, if production is 
at 60 per cent of capacity. While the War Industries 
Board has been seeking finished steel lines in whose 
operations a curtailment could be made, in order to 
conserve steel for war essentials, it not seem 
to be considering the sheet industry in this connection. 
The Government itself is endeavoring to save steel, 
and an order of General March, late last week, ad- 
dressed to all branches of the War Department, for- 
bids the purchase, unless clearly necessary, of many ar- 
ticles made from steel, including steel furniture, filing 
cabinets and safes. 
tail on page 784. 


ernment demands have 


does 


Prices on sheets are given in de 


Tin Plates.—As we reported two weeks ago, the War 
Industries Board ordered the supply of sheet bars for 
tin plate mills during the fourth quarter of the year to 
be cut to 70 per cent of the former allotment. It now 
appears that this curtailment order is not final and a 
still greater curtailment may be arranged. The Food 
Administration has been holding meetings daily with 
packers of different non-perishable 
products, for the making arrangements 
whereby they will use less tin plate, or dispense with its 
use entirely. Whether any tin plate will be allowed for 
domestic consumption outside of that involved in food 
products is a question. The supply thus far has been 
restricted to Government orders, exports approved by 
the proper departments and the packing of perishable 


classes of food 


purpose of 
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food products. The perishable food crops 
most entirely taken care of and in some cas; 
sumption of tin plate was not up to the li! 
sions that were made. The pack of tomat: 
ticular is much smaller than was anticipat Th 
sands of bushels of tomatoes in New Jersey 
and Maryland have rotted on the vines, as e: aha; 
was not found to gather and prepare then i: fo 
caused relatively little concern to the Food 
tion or the War Department, as they do not LY 
high opinion of the actual food value of tomatoes, fF; 
tire control of the pig tin industry has been over 
and it will be placed upon a licensed syst: T. 
Cranwell, acting chief of the tin section of board 
states that all users and dealers in pig t vi 
licensed and a complete inventory of stoc! 
and contracts unfilled will be made and, if 
supplies will be redistributed to equalize t! 
according to essential uses. Full details 
plan will be announced later. We quote + i 
$7.75 per base box, 100 lbs., f.o.b. Pittsbu: Pr 
on terne plate are given on page 784. 


Wire Rods.—Makers expect that within a 
the Government will send out allocations for 
35,000 tons of soft steel rods for shipment 
The commercial demand for wire rods is repor 
but the quantity available is very limited, a 
the rod mills is operating to more than 50 p: 
capacity and some at a less rate. Foreig ries 
for rods are promptly turned down, as th¢ 
to spare. Prices on rods to Sept. 30 ar 
page 784. 


Wire Products.—It is expected that this w 
later than next week the Government will come int 
the market with inquiries for 125,000 to 150,000 tons 
of four-point barbed wire for equal shipment to It: 
and Great Britain in the first six months of next yea 
If the wishes of the manufacturers are carried out, half 
of this large tonnage will be black painted barb wir 
and the other half galvanized. It is also said the Gov 
ernment is getting ready to place a very large ord 
for wire nails, said to be upward of 100,000 kegs, 
for shipment to France. Wire and wire nail mills ar 
not operating to more than 50 per cent of capacity a 
several to only 35 and 40 per cent. The quantity 
wire and wire nails available for the jobbing trad 
steadily growing less, and after the first of the 
may be shut off entirely to jobbers. All th: ling 
wire mills are getting ready to make shell st 
this will further very much decrease the output 
and wire. Prices on wire products to Sept. 30 ar: 
on page 784. 


. or not 


Shafting.— Makers report a fairly active 
for the large sizes of shafting, but for the smaller sizes 
used by the automobile trade and other consumers 
dull. New orders from the Government have bee! 
for some time. The present output of shafting is les: 
than 50 per cent of normal capacity. 

For third quarter we quote cold-rolled shafting 


cent off list in carloads and 12 per cent in less tha 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Rivets.—Recently an order for 15,000 tons ! 
for the Hog Island ship yard was allocated 
makers, a good part of the order being pla 
rivet makers in the Pittsburgh district. Pra 
100 per cent of the entire output of rivets is 
been going to the Government for several mont 
demand from the commercial trade is quiet. 


We quote butthead structural rivets at $4.40, 
boiler rivets at $4.50 per 100 lb. Small rivets ar 
per cent off list for third quarter, f.o.b. Pittsburg! 


Nuts and Bolts.—The Government demanc 
heavy for nuts and bolts and is taking 95 pe! 
more of the entire output. The demand is very urge 
and often large shipments of nuts and bolts a 
by express instead of freight in order to exped'te 
livery. The demand from the commercial trade 's ‘4!T 
heavy, but the supply available is limited. Discoun 
in effect until Sept. 30 are given on page 784 
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ind Bands.—The fact that the entire country 
ily go “bone dry” after July 1 next year 
ry wail decreased demand for hoops now 
skey barrels and other liquor packages. 
ment demand is fairly active, but the pres- 
f hoops and bands is not more than 50 per 
city. 


[The demand for small spikes is very heavy 
maker is practically out of the market, 
four or five months. The Fuel Ad- 
s urging maximum output of small spikes 
on trackage in coal mines. The demand 
d spikes is also better, the Norfolk & West- 
Pennsylvania railroads each having placed 
ecently. Boat spikes are also active in de- 
as heavy as some time ago. 


ip for 


zes of railroad spikes 9/16 x 444 in. and larger 

in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or in 

t spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib.; rack bolts, $4.90 

200 kegs or more: less than 200 keg lots, $1 
tra All f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


‘led Strip Steel—The demand for this ma- 


avy, and with the limited output makers of 
strip steel are sold up for three to four 
nger. 

t-rolled strip steel 
rd quarter, 50c. 
pecial stamping 


at $3.50 per 100 Ib., 
additional 
quality. 


Pitts 
being charged per 


Rolled Strip Steel—No large orders have been 


the Government recently, and the demand 
ommercial trade is quiet. Output is not 
50 per cent of normal capacity and several 
running at a less rate. 
iid-rolled strip steel at $6.50 per 100 Ib., f.0.b 
rms 30 days 2 per cent for cash in 10 days 
ntities of 300 lb. or more. Freight is allowed 
when it does not exceed 3lc. per 100 Ib 


less 


Wrought Pipe——The pipe mill operators are hold- 


ng in Washington this week with the War 
Board, which seeks to ascertain whether it 
easible to cut down the manufacture of 
pe in order to conserve steel, without in- 
th the war program. Production of stand- 
late has not been much, if any, over 60 
‘apacity, but it is probable that some fur- 
nent will be effected. This will probably 
the smaller sizes and will be a temporary 
The pipe mills have about concluded making 
to jobbers against their August quotas, but 
complete the September quotas for some 
ounts on iron and steel pipe are given on 


l'ubes.—There continues to be heavy pressure 
tubes and production is at capacity rate. 
tically no opportunity to conserve steel 
f boiler tubes, as the generation of power 
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of this scrap, if sold, 
There have been fairly Jarge sales of heavy melting 
steel scrap at $29, also borings and turnings to steel 
works at $19 and low phosphorus melting stock, con- 
sisting of bloom and billet ends, and heavy plate ends 
at $39, delivered, all these sales carrying the usual 
commission of 3% per cent to the dealers that procured 
the scrap. We quote: 


will go direct to consumers 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steubenville, Fol 
lansbee, Brackenridge, Monessen Midland 
and Pittsburgh, delivered $29.01 
No. 1 cast scrap (for steel plants) 29.00 


Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, Ohio 
Cumberland, Md., Franklin, Pa and Pitts 
burgh aie e , 34.00 


Hydraulic compressed steel scrap 9. Of 


Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends, 

f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh, 

district $: to 29.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap =2.00to 23.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap “8.00 to 29.00 


Railroad grate bars ; 
Low phosphorus melting stock (ung 
Low phosphorus melting stock ¢ 
Low phosphorus melting stock 


18.00 to 19.06 
uaranteed ) 14.00 
guaranteed ) 6.50 

(bloom and 


billet ends, heavy plates) 39.00 
Iron car axles 16.00to 4650 
Locomotive axles, steel 16.00 to 46.50 
Steel car axles 16.00 to 46.50 
Railroad malleable (for malleable works) 34.00 
Machine shop turnings ; 19.00 
Cast iron wheels. 29.00 
Rolled stee wheels 36.00 
Sheet bar crop ends (at origin) 35.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 34.00 
Heavy steel axle turnings 24.00 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 22 00 to ’ 


29.00 
Coke.—Reports are that one leading coke interest 

has been fined $75,000 and another $80,000 for supply 

ing blast furnace coke of inferior quality during July 


and August, and these fines have gone or will go to 
the blast furnaces that received the coke. The Con- 
nellsville regions are steadily increasing the weekly 


output of both coal and coke 


and it is said the quality 
of coke is slightly better. 


Recently it developed that 
a number of by-product coke ovens of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. at Clairton, Pa., were idle for lack of coal, 
and upon this being reported the Fuel Administrator 
ordered more coal shipped to that plant at once and 
the ovens are again active. Blast furnaces are receiv 
ing shipments of coke promptly, but as yet are not 


able to accumulate any stocks. Output of coke in 
the upper and lower Connellsville regions for the week 
ending Sept. 14 was 348,330 tons, an increase over 


the previous week of 3120 tons. 


We quote 48-hr. bla 
$7, and crushed coke 
2000 Ib. at oven 


st-furnace 


coke at $6; 72-hr. foundry, 
over ™ in. at $7.30, all in net tons of 


The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Widener Build 


ing, Philadelphia, has awarded all miscellaneous con 
tracts for the completion of its new gun works at 
Nicetown. Foundation work is under way for the new 
extension to consist of four main buildings, to cost, with 
machinery and equipment, about $3,000,000. The plant 
will be used for the manufacture of ori guns for the 
Government. Barclay White & Co., 1713 
Philadelphia, are the contractors 


ttom of all war work and, besides having 
e of a full normal demand, the mills must 
irge quantities of tubes for the Fleet Cor- 
Discounts on boiler tubes are given on 


: . Sansom Stree 
Old Material—The recent ruling that scrap dealers sansom Street 


allowed to charge $21 per gross ton for 
| turnings suitable for rolling mill purposes 
fect the Pittsburgh district to any extent. 
report that specifications for rolling-mill 
turnings are severe and they prefer to 
works at $19 per gross ton, delivered, in 
to shipping their borings and turnings to 
sorting them out and making them suit- 
lling mill specifications. In addition there . 
» users of rolling-mill borings and turnings 
rict and they are not very heavy buyers. 
ntity of scrap is moving from dealers to 
and the amount would be much larger if 
vas available. Railroads, for some months, 
lling their scrap direct to consumers, this 
a large amount of business from dealers. 
rn serap list of the Pennsylvania Railroad No. 3 Haselton blast furnace of the Republic Iron 
out under date of Sept. 23 and is fairly & Steel Co., at Haselton, Ohio, which has been idle for 
‘ids are to be in to the purchasing agent at several months for relining and repairs, resumed blast 
ia*not later than Oct. 4, but it is likely most last week. 


The American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
has had constructed at an expense of about $60,000 a 
school building for the use of negro children. The con 
tract for this building was let on May 10 and the 
building was occupied on Sept. 9. 


The blast furnace of the 
Girard, Ohio, which has 


A. M. Byers Co., Inc., at 
been out of blast several 
months while being rebuilt, was put in operation last 
week. The capacity has been increased to about 400 
tons per day. 








Chicago 
Cuicaco, Sept. 23.—(By Wire) 


Crowded with Government work, the mills struggle 
along in their effort to roll the maximum of which 
they are capable for war work. The Government is 
now asserting its authority in the utilization of mate- 
rial such as shell discards, while it also has undertaken 
the regulation of rail carbon steel and is finding use for 
ship plates which have been rejected. It is reported 
that the project to reestablish Chicago as a basing 
point did not get very far, as it was discussed by the 
price fixing meeting, but no action was taken. It is 
understood that fourth quarter prices of steel products 
will not be changed, as it would entail too great an 
upset to the industry, involve numerous hearings and 
undo the work of a year. In pig iron, unofficial reports 
are that basic and foundry are advanced $1 and that 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham have been made basing 
points. Representatives of Southern furnaces are frank 
in saying that the reported advances are not sufficient 
to offset the losses of some Southern furnaces, the cost 
of production in that section varying from $29 to $39 
per ton. They say the alternative is for these stacks 
to blow out or be taken over by the Government. That 
all iron that can be produced as needed they claim is 
proven by the allocations of the product. Operations in 
old material yards are hampered by their being denied 
supplies for oxyacetylene apparatus. Protest has been 
made against this action. 

In last week’s report there was omitted the price for 
coulters as fixed for agricultural implement makers. 
These are sold per piece and by card, the price of those 
15 x 3/16 in. being 89c. 


Pig Iron.—Interest is centered in what may be done 
in readjusting fourth quarter prices and definite news 
from the East is eagerly awaited. One report that has 
come to Chicago is that a horizontal advance of $1 
a ton will be recommended on pig iron, and that a re- 
gional basing system, giving some of the smaller fur- 
naces, especially those in the South, an advantage in 
freight equivalent to a further advance in price, will 
be inaugurated. It is further said that the ore pro- 
ducers will be allowed an advance of 25c. per ton. Rep- 
resentatives of Southern iron producers say that the 
advances mentioned will not be sufficient to offset losses 
and that if they become effective, the furnaces are like- 
ly to shut down or be turned over for Government opera- 
tion. It is asserted that the cost of making pig iron 
in the South varies from $29 to $39 per ton. _ Inci- 
dentally it is pointed out that the product of these 
small furnaces is needed, as the steady allocation of 
their products attests. New inquiry for pig iron is 
rare, consumers having found them of but little avail. 
Shipments are proceeding at a satisfactory rate and 
Government work is being fully cared for. It is not 
unlikely, however, that some of those foundries which 
cannot show 100 per cent war work may have deliv- 
eries on their contracts cut down to a corresponding 
extent. The only new business consists of the disposal 
of a few hundred tons of iron far from standard anal 
ysis, the sulphur being high and the silicon low. 


The following quotations are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, malleable 
steel-making irons, which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not 
‘lude a switching charge averaging 50c. per tor 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 t $38.01 
Lake Superior charcoal No f ] 

Scotch ... : ja $39.50to 41.0 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 Ke% ; 33.56 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2..... : 23.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3 ae 32 5 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry 33.0 
Southern coke No. 1 foundry and No. 1 soft.,. 39.50 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry 580K 
Malleable ; , a 33.50 
7 vie atk er 32.00 
Low phosphorus (copper free) ‘ . 53.00 
Silvery, 7 per cent.... ‘ ‘stake Seae 


Ferroalloys.—Small inquiries for ferrosilicon, ferro- 
manganese and spiegeleisen are being received in large 
numbers from the foundries. It is predicted that in 
the coming year an unusually large quantity of ferro- 
silicon will be used by the gray iron foundries, which 
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will need it to enrich their mixtures. As 
reported, the large ferrosilicon interests wil! 
books in a couple of weeks for next year delj 


We quote 70 per cent ferromanganese at $2: 


0 per cent ferrosilicon at $150 to $160, deliver: 
IS per cent spiegeleisen at $75, furnace, 

Plates.—While some makers say they s 
occasional small lots of rejected plates to tho 
in need, other producers say the Government « 
disposal of this discarded material. Some o 
not fit for the hull of a ship, is good enough 
road car. In general the situation is not char 

The official mill quotation is 3.25c., Pittsburgh 
to Chicago being 27c. per 100 Ib. Jobbers who 
quote 4.52¢ 

Structural Material——Not much can be s 
to reiterate that direct Government and ess 
mands take all. The only job reported by fa 
is not a fabricating job, inasmuch as it is m 
requirement of 100 tons of steel for reinfor Or 
crete in addition to a stamp mill for the Quincy Mining 
Co. at Mason, Mich. It is reported that the matter 
re-establishing Chicago as a base, a move agitated by 
Western fabricators, was discussed at the pric 
meeting in the East, but that no action was take: 


fixing 


a freight rate of 27c. per 100 Ib. for Chicago de] 
bers quote 4.27c. for material out of warehouse 


The official mill quotation is 3c., Pittsburgh. w) 


Bars.—Ships and cars are taking the bulk p 
duction in mild steel bars. Small shell bars continue 
to be sought to replace the immense number of smal! 
shells being used on the other side. Rail carbon and 
discard shell steel are now under the control of the 
War Industries Board and must be distributed accord- 
ingly. Heretofore such steel has been affected only in 
so far as it interfered with the rolling of other stee| 
Bar iron is more than ever feeling the strain on stee! 
The manufacturers have plenty of material and are ham. 
pered only by labor shortage, which in some cases is 
cutting their output 10 to 15 per cent. Old steel 
rails are almost impossible to procure. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.90c., Pittsburgh, taking 

freight rate to Chicago of 27c. per 100 Ib., and discard steel 
bars, 3.25c., Chicago. Bar iron is quoted at 3.50c., Cl 
and rail carbon at 3c., Chicago, a leading maker 
adhered to Chicago as the basing point. 

Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, 4.17c.; bar iron, 4.1 re 
inforcing bars, 4.17c., base. No extra charge for twisting 
%-in. and over; 2c. for twisting 54, 11/16. %& and 9 
for 7/16 and %; 10c. for 5/16 and 15c. per \4-in. Extr 
is per card are charged for small sizes. Shafting, list 
13 per cent 


Sheets.—Not many orders are coming direct 
the Government, but there is plenty of demand f: 
manufacturers having Government contracts as well as 
from the jobbers. Meanwhile the mills are running 4 
or more per cent below capacity for the reason the) 
lack steel. For mill prices see finished iron and steel 
f.o.b Pittsburgh, page 784. Jobbers quote: 


Chicago delivery out of stock regardless of quantit 
10 blue annealed, 5.52c.; No. 28 black, 6.52c., and No. 23 


galvanized, 7.77¢ 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Nothing new has dev 
oped in this line. The rail mills roll as they ar 
rected by the Administration. We quote: 


Standard railroad spikes, 3.90c., Pittsburgh. Tr 
with square nuts, 4.90c., Pittsburgh. Tie plates, ste 
tie plates. iron, 3.75c.; fo.b. maker’s mill. The bas¢ 
rails is 3c., f.o.b. maker’s mill, for 25 to 45-Ib 
ighter sections taking Government extras. 


Bolts and Nuts.—The situation with regard to raw 
material is growing even tighter, and all orders wit! 
their accompanying affidavits are closely scrutinizec 
Some little relief for the bolt makers may come !! 
the cutting down of agricultural implement produ 
but it will be no great factor. For mill prices se¢ 
ished iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 784 J 
bers quote: 

Structural rivets, 5.67c.; boiler rivets, 5.77c. 5 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 37% per cent off; larger sizes - 
off; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 32% off; larger siz 
20 off; box pressed nuts, square, tapped, $1.05 off; hexas' 


tapped, 85c. per 100 Ib.; coach or lag screws, gimlet nts 
square heads, 40 per cent off. 


7k 
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\\ Products.—With production concentrated on 
indirect war needs and all distribution care- 
lated, it follows that there is a vast amount 
fied demand. For prices see finished iron and 

Pittsburgh, page 784. 


( ron Pipe-——Bates & Rogers Construction Co. 
. place about 700 tons it will require for the 
te plant at Toledo, Ohio. A firm of con- 


C'eveland is asking for bids on 300 tons to 
| in connection with a housing project at 

4 housing project at Manitowoc, Wis., for 
gency Fleet Corporation calls for 125 tons, 
contractors borrowed from Manitowoc. 


\ per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war tax as fol- 


" pipe, 4-in., $64.80; 6-in. and larger, $61.80 


gas pipe, $1 extra 
Old Material—While the scarcity of scrap is as 
ever, if not worse, the demand continues very 
ind more is moving. It is about time that the 
ng movement started if the regular course is 
The yards are in a serious predicament be- 
the cutting off of their supplies for oxy-acety- 
ting apparatus. Boiler plate and other material 
held up a month and no relief seems to be 
ng despite numerous complaints and protests. 
t that no time should be lost in officially de- 
the essential nature of the old material indus- 
giving it some assurance as to the securing of 
essary equipment as well as making clear the 
ge of its labor. At a recent meeting the Chi- 
ilers voted in favor of having a fixed maximum 
it on mixed iron, and this is now up to the au- 
thorities. News from the East is that permits have 
ied there for the sale of borings and turnings 
e for rolling mill use at a maximum price of $21, 


7, ind it is agreed that this is permissible in special cases. 
In this territory, there is but little demand from the 
: mills for these items, although some borings are 
taker So far as can be learned, no special price has 
; een made here. The Great Northern has issued a small 
st, and the Rock Island one which in part specifies 600 
f No. 1 railroad wrought and 500 tons of No. 2 
g r} ago & Alton has put out a large list. 
for delivery in buyers’ yards, Chicago and vicin- 
g ht and transfer charges paid, as follows: 
rails . 5 bike on aber & ne wi 6 car aie 2+» $39.00 
rails ict pee ae tka wads $55.00 to 60.00 
5 rwheels ae Shs cd seseVoes te ruer 29.00 
CORA. CO 6. + wc ccedevaddatent 34.00 
rails, less than 5 ft........ 34 00 
GHEE Ge sc bb bs eciewikd dion o3 29.00 
witches and guards, cut apart... 29.00 
, SOG ci anas a ea 29.00 
teel axle turnings. 24.00 
Per Net Ton 
NECO AG SSID. DOE: 060 ka wedcawieea waa $34.82 
m BRP Oe CA: vc cceviacedies 41.52 
5 DROS va deka wes SEC Se oR eN eEN . 80.36 
MPEG dastianadveeaedye eee eeeeeeseess 41.52 
AOE oo Kam vobnidet die kanesasveawente 41.52 
FORE WEOG cade cdiccscvws $29.75 to 30.36 
TONG WHGMNE 6 6 6 ek dw oe crew 28.75 to 29.46 
BO crbuchadeees caee ees esaeus 28.75 to 29.46 
flues >. sa waite eee 209.50to 25.89 
DEE nw au wechee odeceaww 27.00 to 27.68 
IGM shcwtacbed ae bacdcies 19.50to 20.00 
UCKICS GRA COUMIOTSS cance ccviscuusess 30.36 
FIGS: wescvvccvcesesdetsovsdeteans has 30.36 
8 GON cs bc Saicivessaeebeea 30.00 to 30.36 
NORE b6ctiderins est ade bee 32.59 
VO: Cae Ge da cv éeaud 40.50to 41.50 
Bencen: GPs 5 hdd nae dwaesan 16.50 to 16.96 
Cds cede ses cacecnr sat ens 16.50 to 16.96 
ind light cast scrap..... 25.50to 25.89 
DOER:) és five eeowsvestetebws 25.50 to 25.89 
ROGE  . cccWesencseeV ewido bebe wee aeues 25.50 
\ id malleable ceetncs évagb nee eeeaee 30.36 
, litural malleable .....ccecccccece 29.00to 30.00 
UY WOR SOG ses cdavincccower 22.50to 23.00 


alleged profiteering, the Logan Coal Co., Harri- 
iilding, Philadelphia, has been fined $25,000 by 
el Administration, the fund to be paid to the 
an Red Cross. In addition the company is re- 
to give all of its profits to the Red Cross, dating 
Sept. 15 to Oct 1, and refund to all purchasers 
hing coal the difference between the Government 
ind the rates charged by the company. 
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Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Sept. 23. 

Pig lron.—Practically all new business entered on 
furnace books the past week was by allocation. Demand 
is heavier than ever, that for foundry and malleable 
irons be-ng particularly strong and insistent, but there 
appears to be no tonnage of any grade remaining 
undisposed of and consequently taking of orders has to 
be denied by furnaces, or business taken subject to 
displacement by allocation if Government needs absorb 
all of furnace capacity. One producer of the district 
is almost entirely sold up for the first half of 1919 
and most furnaces are fairly out of the market for the 
remainder of this year. Another producer that is sold 
up for 1918 is taking on no contract business for 1919, 
believing that its entire product for a long distance 
ahead will be provided for by allocation and by de- 
ferred shipments on existing contracts which have had 
to give way for urgent allocated orders. Furnacemen 
express the opinion that allocation is being worked 
out in an intelligent way by the committee having it 
in charge and distributed to producers in a fair and 
equitable manner, so that they can furnish their normal 
output of grades without difficulty. The Government 
price schedule, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo, is 
follows: 


quoted as 


No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 licon $34.50 
No. 2 X, 2.25 to 2.75 silicor 83.50 
No. 3 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 silicon 32.50 
Gray forge 32.00 
Malleable 33.50 


Jasic 7 32.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, regular grades, f.o.b 


Buffalo $7.50 


Old Material——Demand continues active, but there 
is great scarcity of materials in most every kind of 
scrap. Dealers are confining sales to materials they 
have absolutely on hand and speculative and short sell- 
ing features seem to be entirely eliminated from the 
market for the time being. Labor is increasingly 
scarce and it is becoming more difficult to hold the 
laborers now employed in scrap yards owing to the 
fact that the Government did not officially classify the 
scrap iron and steel trade as essential in the last ruling. 
Difficulties encountered in assembling and assorting 
materials on this account are making it hard for dealers 
to clean up on old orders. Apparently all hope of any 
advance in prices for the last quarter has been given 
up; although it was hoped, in view of the fact that 
rolling mills had obtained a ruling permitting an excess 
price to be paid for turnings and borings for their use, 
that similar rulings might be looked for to take care 
of other branches of the trade in case it was found to 
be impossible to procure necessary supplies at the 
present Government prices. We continue to quote the 


current Government schedule, per gross ton, f.o.b 
Buffalo, as-follows: 
Heavy melting steel $29.00 
No. 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and under 9.00 
Low phosphorus, 0.04 and unde ; 36.50 
Low phosphorus, not guaranteed ead 4.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought = 34.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast ode 24.00 
Iron axles 7 ae : $44.00 to 46.00 
Steel axles ' A , 44.00 to 46.00 
Carwheels . . 29.00 
Railroad malleable , . 84.00 
Machine shop turnings.... : 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy axle turnings 2400 
Clean cast borings . 18.00 to 19.00 
Iron rails . ‘ 26.00 to 37.00 
Locomotive grate bars wd 27.50 to 28.00 
Stove plate . : : ~eulbd 27.50 to 28.00 
Wrought pipe 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap 29. 00to 320.00 
No. 2 busheling scrap 21.00to 23.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 21.00 to 23.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Absolutely nothing is mov- 


ing except on orders covering Government requirements, 
and with very few exceptions everything that is being 
accepted by mills is on direct Government allocations. 
A few sales are being made of “odds and ends” where 
mills have found themselves in possession of slabs and 
billets suitable for rolling into war material, and where 
the sizes are suitable for rolling into definite types 
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of products, such as angles or channels of given sizes. 
Where this occurs, material is being offered to fabri- 
cators and jobbers for the replenishment of their stocks 
to apply on their monthly allotments. At least one 
large producer of cold rolled steel is declining to accept 
orders for any sizes under C classification, requiring 
priorities of B, or higher class. One mill interest states 
that about the only commercial bar business it is able 
to do is on shell discard steel, which it is disposing 
of in the open market, but guarding shipment in a 
discriminating way, to make sure that the product Is 
to be used directly, or indirectly for Government work. 
Wire makers are agreed generally that they cannot 
profitably produce barbed wire at the present Govern- 
ment price, and are hoping some relief may be granted 
them in the way of a sufficient to the 
increased cost of production. 


advance cover 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 24. 

As announced elsewhere in this issue, the President 
has affirmed the agreement reached between the Price- 
Fixing Committee of the War Industries Board and the 
committee of the American Iron and Steel Institute on 
prices for fourth quarter of the year. No changes are 
made on semi-finished or finished steel products, but a 
radical departure is announced for basic and foundry 
pig iron for the Eastern and Southern districts, to- 
gether with a flat advance of $1 on these two grades 
for all furnaces. 
furnace. 
and 


Bessemer iron is unchanged at $35.20 
All furnaces east of the Allegheny Mountains 
north of the Potomac River are in one zone, with 
Pittsburgh as a basing point, while another zone is 
established for all Southern furnaces, including Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee and Alabama, with Birmingham as a 
basing point. In making these changes, the War Indus- 
tries Board recognized the contention of the smaller 
furnaces in eastern Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ten- 
nessee that rising costs made it impossible for them to 
continue selling profitably at present prices. In fact, 
many them showed that they are already losing 
money and would be obliged to blow out unless relief 
was afforded. 

Production of steel in this district is showing a bet- 
ter average in September than in August, but there is 
still room for considerable betterment. pro- 
ducers held a conference on Monday in Washington 
with the War Industries Board to consider ways of in- 
creasing their output. Stress was placed on the lack of 
coke and poor quality of coke as principal causes for 
decreased output of iron. Coke producers claim that 
poor coal is responsible for poor coke and labor short 
age is blamed for poor coal. 

The principal inquiry before the steel trade is fo 
25,000 tons of rails for the French Government. These 
rails will be allocated by Washington as soon as a mill 
is found which can conveniently roll them. 


of 


Pig iron 


Pig Iron.—The claim of eastern Pennsylvania, Vir 
ginia and Tennessee furnace operators for higher prices 
because of greatly increased costs of production was 
acceded to in part by the War Industries Board in estab 
lishing Pittsburgh and Birmingham basing points, it 


addition to a flat increase of $1 a ton on these two 
grades for all furnaces. Furnaces north of the Potomac 
River and east of the Allegheny Mountains may sell 


iron after Oct. 1 on a Pittsburgh base, while furnaces 
in the South, including Virginia and Tennessee, may sell 
on a Birmingham base. Thus the price for No. 2 foun- 
dry iron delivered in Philadelphia will be $37.60, being 
$34 at Pittsburgh plus a freight rate of 
ing the war tax. Pottstown furnaces, 
of 90 cents to Philadelphia, will thus net $36.70 at fur 
nace for No. 2 foundry iron. At present they can sell 
this grade for only $33 at furnace; therefore the change 
is equivalent to an advance of $3.70 a ton. Eastern 
Pennsylvania furnaces with higher freight rates will, 
of course, benefit less. Virginia furnaces, with a freight 
rate of $4.10 to Philadelphia, will be able to sell No. 2 
foundry at a delivered price of $40.50, Philadelphia, 
which means a net price to them of $36.40 at furnace, 


$3.60, not includ- 
with a freight rate 
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or equivalent to an increase of $3.40 a ton, incly 
$1 flat advance. In addition to an increase in ba: 
the differentials for silicon content on Bessen 
foundry iron have been increased. Foundry iro: 
ing 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon will be sold at $1.2 
base. No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 per cent sili 
sell at $3 above base or $37, Pittsburgh. This 
the present differential on this grade of iron aby 
Iron from 3.25 to 3.75 per cent silicon will s: 
above base and another dollar will be added 
half unit up to 6 per cent silicon. The Pitts! 
3irmingham basing does not apply on low pho 
or charcoal iron, for which f.o.b. furnace p: 
continue as heretofore regardless of their 
The Philadelphia iron market has been exc: 
quiet the past week, no sales of note being 
Inquiries for next year are plentiful but sellers 
disposed to take on tonnage except on direct a 
of the War Industries Board, which is being 
some instances. We quote standard grades 
f o.b. furnace, except Virginia iron, for which d 
prices are quoted, these prices remaining effect 
Oct. 1: 


es 


iste! Pennsylvania No. 1 X 
rn Pennsylvania No. 2X... 


Ie 
Maste : 
Eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 foundry 


Virginia No. 2 X (including freight).. : 
Virginia No. 2 foundry (including freight) 
Si 

Gray forge 

Bessemer “x ‘ 

Standard low phosphorus. . cassie wonw eae 
Low phosphorus (copper bearings) 


Ferrealloys.—All producers are now said to b« 
ing $3.50 per unit for ferromanganese where th: 
tent is above or below 70 per cent, this being a r 
duction from $4. The 70 per cent standard grade is 
weaker at $250, delivered, but no sales are reported 
below that figure. Spiegeleisen is not in much deman 
and the price continues at $75 for the 16 to 18 per 
cent. 

Billets.—It is understood that no change was mad: 
at the Washington conference in the price of billets, 
and the official price of $47.50, Pittsburgh, or $51.30 
Philadelphia, will remain effective for fourth qua 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Class 3 steel makers 
a strong plea at Washington last week for an in 
in the prices of various finished products, but it 
ineffective and present prices are re-affirme 
the President for fourth quarter. The large integ: 
steel companies, frequently referred to in the Wa 
ington conference as “the big six,’’ will be exp« 
to come to the assistance of the small producer 
various ways if the latter should be forced, by 
costs, to make steel at a loss. It is reported that 
company has already sold plates to a s 
competitor at considerably below the 3.25c. base p! 
the small producer re-selling these plates at the 
mum price and putting the profit to its own « 


large 


In this manner, the losses of the smaller companies 


are to be made up by the larger companies. ! 
American Iron and Steel Institute will apply a rer 
whenever a producer of steel finds it impossibi 
come out whole at the Government prices. T! 
a substitute for the pooling plan which members 
the War Industries Board have long been advocating 
It is said that there was a strong intimation at W 
ington that if the losses of the small producers 
not made up within the trade, the War Indust 
Board will itself apply a remedy. The principa 
quiry in the market is from the French Govern 
for about 25,000 tons of rails. The steel distribu 
committee in Washington is seeking mills which |! 
the rolls to turn out this tonnage. The inquiry 

for 125,000 rails, 8 meters long, 61 Ib.; 75,000 rai! 
the same length, 61.5 Ib.; 60,000 rails, 12 meters 

91 lb., and 40,000 of 12 and 8 meters length, 92.7 
The inquiry includes all of the necessary track fas' 
ings, 13,000,000 screw spikes being listed. An interest 
ing point is raised by an eastern Pennsylvania p's" 
manufacturer in several suits commenced against 
customers who contracted for plates some time ag 
10c. a lb. Later these consumers received Governn 


contracts, on which they were allocated plates at ‘"* 


‘ 


wt 
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septel 


e! it price, and, it is alleged, they refused to 
the 10c. plates. The question at issue is 
the fixing of prices by the Government 
contracts which were made before the policy 
‘rices was adopted. Lighter gages of gal- 
eets are becoming more difficult to obtain 
majority of sheet mills are not rolling the 
; unless for the Government or on Govern- 
ation. The makers insist that it is not profit- 
ike light galvanized sheets at the 6.25c. and 
sappointed that an increase was not granted 
quarter by the War Industries Board. We 
es at 3.48c.; structural material at 3.23c.; 
bars, 3.13c., bar iron, 3.73c.; No. 10 blue 
sheets, 4.48¢.; No. 28 black sheets, 5.23c., 
8 galvanized, 6.48c., all Philadelphia. 


Old Material—Permits to certain rolling mills to 
to $21 a ton for clean borings and turnings 
nted only in special cases where iron mills 
king on Emergency Fleet Corporation con- 

s announced. Some of these mills were on 

of closing down for lack of this material. 
asing permits will be issued by the Sub-com- 
Scrap Iron and Steel after Sept. 28 unless 

al conditions should again arise. The actual 
point of every shipment must be reported to 
mmittee in order to prevent improper use 
ermission. In some quarters, the action of the 
ttee in issuing these permits has been mis- 
It was thought to constitute an advance 
price. The official price remains at $19 and 

s iron mills have received sufficient shipments 
them over their shortage, the permits will be 
The Sub-Committee on Scrap Iron and 
o-operation with the War Industries Board, 

to launch a national campaign for the rec- 

of iron and steel scrap. Details of the 

| be announced soon. No change in the prices 
for fourth quarter will be authorized by the 

Var Industries Board. An official announcement from 

dent re-affirming present prices is exvected 
oment. We auote for delivery at buyers’ 
eastern Pennsylvania as follows: 


melting steel. hitea Be $29.00 
rerolling ; : . ‘ 34.00 
vy phosphorus heavy. 0.04 and under... 39.00 
phorus, 0.04 and under.. '- ame 36.50 
sphorus, 0.06 and under .$32.00to 34.00 
rails : . 389.00 
els hee a 29.00 
road wrought a lg can. eaee 
ird wrought, ‘ coe 26.00 
vard wrought ‘ 29.00 
forge fire aia «* 29.00 
skeleton 29.00 
isheling re 
isheling 7 19.00to 20.00 
(for blast furnace use)......... 19.00 
hop turnings (for rolling mill use) 19.00 
nes (for blast furnace use). 19 00 
rings (clean) ‘ ae hee ie 
(for steel plant use) eh ta 29.00 
(cupola sizes) je dy Date al 34.00 
irs c .. 28.00to 29.00 
. F eo Z8.00to 29.00 
malleable (for steel plants)........ 29.00 
i malleable (for malleable works).... 34.00 
iron and soft steel pipes and tubes 
pecifications) ; ‘ es ; . 33.00 
pipe ° J 240 00 


\merican Metallurgical Corporat‘on, Franklin 
‘uilding, Philadelphia, has been awarded a con- 
y the Aireraft Division, War Department, for 
allation of special heat treatment equipment at 

of the Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, Ohio 
stallation is in connection with the heat treat- 

airplane tubes, and it is expected that the ef 

‘f the tubes will be increased to such an extent 
large amount of weight will be saved in the 
allowing for the general increase of efficiency 
hout. The heating units to be installed are to 
plied by the General Electric Co. 


idero & Martinez of Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, 
ffices also in El] Paso, Tex., states that it can 
iver manganese ore f.o.b. El Paso, Tex. 
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New York 
NEw YORK, Sept. 24. 


Pig lIron.—Furnace representatives in New York 
feel that the new price schedule announced at 
Washington is fairly satisfactory, for their principals, 
especially to Virginia and eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces. Under present conditions, the rail rates from 
Birmingham and Pittsburgh are not important so far 
as New York is concerned, because a limited tonnage 
is being brought from the South ana none from Pitts- 
burgh. The Virginia and eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces, however, contribute largely to meeting the re- 
quirements of consumers in the New York territory and 
New England and the new arrangement as to basing 
points will net them about $3 per ton on account of the 
freight differential, in addition to the $1 per ton ad- 
vance on basic and foundry grades. Buffalo furnaces, 
which sell to many New York and New England con- 
sumers, do not get any advance beyond the $1, but it 
is generally conceded that they are not as much in need 
of high prices as are Virginia and eastern Pennsylvania 
producers. The Tennessee furnaces, which complained 
bitterly of high costs and sought an advance of at least 
$5, will obtain only $1 more, plus the freight differential 
from Birmingham to their furnaces, which will not ex- 
ceed 75c. per ton. Pending readjustment of prices, no 
sales are being made. We quote prices as follows for 
tidewater delivery for Northern and Southern grades 
up to Oct. 1: 


Ne. 1 A $35.40 
No. 2X. 34.00 
No. 2 plain.. 33.90 
No. 2 X Virginia 37.90 
No. 1 Southern (all rail) $2.20 
No. 2 Southern (all rail) 10.70 


Ferroalloys.—The Sub-committee on Ferroalloys has 
notified importers of British ferromanganese that in 
the opinion of the committee the blast-furnace capacity 
of Great Britain should be utilized to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in making pig iron for British require- 
ments in view of the fact that there appears to be 
plenty of capacity for making this country’s require- 
ments of ferromanganese as well as for exportation to 
Canada. The committee requests importers to notify 
their customers who still have balances due from Great 
Britain, that probably no further permits for importa- 
tion will be issued and that under these confitions it 
would be advisable for such consumers to satisfy their 
requirements by purchases of domestic alloy. The no- 
tice concludes with the statement that aside from the 
matter of overseas shipping space for essential needs, 
there is likely to be a shortage of pig iron in the 
United States and it is felt that British blast-furnace 
capacity in excess of British needs ‘for ferromanganese 
had better be employed in making pig iron. The mar- 
ket for ferromanganese is apparently dead and no in- 
terest is manifested even in 1919 delivery. There are 
indications that the present quotation of $250, delivered, 
for 70 per cent alloy (with $3.50 per unit added or 
subtracted) could be shaded, particularly for delivery 
this year. Spiegeleisen is also quiet, though there are 
a few more inquiries than for ferromanganese. The 
quotation is firm at $75, furnace, for 16 to 18 per cent 
alloy and at $82 for 18 to 20 per cent material. Ferro- 
silicon, 50 per cent, is unchanged at about $155, deliv- 
ered, on contract for quantities involving several hun- 
dred tons and at about $160 to $165 for prompt and 
early delivery. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Generally the local market 
is devoid of features and about the only structural 
work learned of covers 130 tons for a new bridge for 
the Southern Railway and 300 tons for the steam engi- 
neering department of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken. The distribution of narrow gage cars for 
use in France is noted elsewhere and totals 3636 cars. 
About 1400 cars are under inquiry for general export 
and one coke company is desirous of buying about 1500 
mine cars. It is understood that as large a use as pos- 
sible is to be made of discard steel for wire purposes, 
thus requiring the making of wire rods out of this 
material as well as drawing it. An unusually large 
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number of motor trucks for the Government is under 
consideration, involving possibly 300,000 to 400,000 tons 
of iron and steel. There is an intimation that for ex- 
port the War Industries Board hereafter will grant 
permits against definite kinds and quantities of steel 
alloted to it for export purposes by the War Industries 
Board. The announcement of new ore and pig iron 
prices for the fourth quarter came too late for a crys- 
tallization of views here as to the attitude of steel pro- 
ducers, particularly those which have to buy pig iron. 
It seems clear that such are facing a decided increase 
in costs, especially those lying in a general way east 
of the Allegheny Mountains. We quote mill shipments 
as follows: Steel bars, 3.145c.; shapes, 3.245c.; plates, 
3.495¢c., and bar iron, 3.745c., all New York. Out-of- 
store prices are lc. higher. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Cast-iron pipe manufacturers have 
been well treated in being granted an advance of $5 
per ton, which represents more than the advance in the 
price of pig iron. Government prices, including freight, 
nave been based on $62.70, delivered, New York, but the 
new price for delivery after Oct. 1 will be $67.70, de- 
livered, New York. The prices usually quoted have been 
as follows: $61.75, New York, for 6-in. and heavier; 
$64.75 for 4-in.; $71.75 for 3-in., with $1 additional for 
class A and gas pipe. 

Old Material.—Clean borings and turnings have 
been sold to a limited extent at $21 for rolling mill use, 
but only a few mills have been given authority to buy 
at this price. They are working on Government busi- 
ness and were badly in need of the material. The pro- 
hibition against the shipment of borings and turnings to 
blast furnaces expired Sept. 22 and these shipments 
are now permitted, but the scrap iron and steel com- 
mittee is advising dealers to be very careful and to 
direct as much tonnage as possible toward steel plants 
and rolling mills, which are badly in need of material. 
The new regulation as to shippers paying the Govern- 
ment tax will bring about uniformity in practice. Here- 
tofore some brokers have been paying the tax and 
others have been requiring dealers to do so. We quote 
buying prices of dealers and brokers, per gross ton, 
New York, as follows: 


Heavy melting steel $26.20 
Rerolling rails ... ; iéeveacats Mee 
Relaying rails “kel . .860.00 to 70.00 
[rem Bad Bleek CAM OSTOE So. 6 oad cs aeied sax 43.70 
No. 1 railroad wrought... ; ; . 30.80 


No. 1 railroad wrought, cut to not less than 


10 in. or over 24 in : ais er . 35d.80 
Wrought-iron track scrap ; oo 28.80 
Pores GEG. 6c. cane aici . 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long . 29.80 


10.00 to 11.00 
16.25 to 16.50 


Light iron de bee Gora 
Cast borings (clean) 


Machine-shop turnings .. 16.25to 16.50 
Mixed borings and turnings...... . 16.25 to 16.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. minimum 

diameter), not under 2 ft. long.. ; 29.80 
Stove pipe .....s- bh ; ‘ 26.20 
Locomotive grate bars. ae . 26.20 
Malleable cast (railroad) ; ; ee 31.20 
Old carwheels .. 5 ie were: 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot 
ing to local foundries, per gross ton, are 


No. 1 machinery cast ; . $34.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, buildings, materials, 

etc.), cupola size.. + $4.00 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size...... 29.00 
No. 1 cast (radiators, cast boilers, ete.) 29.00 


St. Louis 


ST. Louis, Sept. 23. 

Pig lIron.—Aside from a number of sales of high 
silicon iron in small lots aggregating about 1000 tons, 
the transactions of the market have been confined to 
the handling of odd lots of varying analyses as they 
became available from the furnaces and the looking 
after shipments to consumers. The possibility of an 
advance in the price on pig iron under the request of 
the producers to the Washington authorities, because 
of the increased cost of ore, labor, etc., has had little 
effect here on the anxiety to get iron, as the need for 
the metal was as great as possible prior to the threat- 
ened advance. The smaller foundries are getting into 
the war work steadily, either through direct contracts 
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or through the receipt of orders for specia] 


of the work of larger contractors. The stove { a 
are also beginning to take on some contracts { mal] 
castings, while there is an expected increase in the Coy. 
ernment’s reported intention to utilize more lic ist 


iron stoves for military purposes, the sheet-ir 
previously manufactured having developed son 
sirable features so far as wear and storage condi. 
tions go. 


Coke.—No change has taken place in the « 
uation, most consumers being covered under ext 
of old contracts, although consumers who have been ae. 
customed to holding six months supply in their yards 
are still inclined to get nervous over reductio: ) 
and even 30 days’ supply, which is resulting fro; 
Government’s regulation of their fuel supplies. 


to 60 


n the 


Old Material.—Scrap dealers have won their fight 
for a revision of the rates for shipments across the 
river at this point in the St. Louis industrial district 
and the Terminal Association has been ordered to apply 
a rate of 2c. per hundred or 40c. per net ton, as against 
the rates which the association had put in effect of 
about $1.30 per ton under its construction of the orders 
of Director General McAdoo for a horizontal increase 
in rates some months ago. This will not materially 
affect general transactions in old material, so far as 
totals are concerned, because the industries needing 
scrap were taking it whenever and wherever they could 
get it regardless of conditions or freight rates. How. 
ever, application will now be made for the return to 
shippers of the excess collections made during the 
enforcement of the Terminal Association’s construction 
of the order. Demand for scrap is very heavy, with 
practically none offering. Government prices prevail, 
the dealers operating on the commission basis for the 
most part, though they are complaining that the com. 
mission allowed does not give them a commensurate 
profit and in many cases none at all for what they do. 
No lists appeared during the week and the transactions 
because of the small amount of scrap available were 
not heavy. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ 
works, St. Louis industrial district, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


COR IGN. PRN a icons a ence ee $38.50 to $39.01 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 33.50 to 3400 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 31.00 to 31.59 
Relaying rails, standard sections, 

subject to. INSOCTION§ ... 0006s6aanes 55.00 to 65.0! 
CH GREW 2 cn ve cawkoaceuemee 28.50 to 29.00 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

RGR cis vale Kewaitces < tunes roa 28.50to 29.0 
Heavy shoveling steel ....... ~ee- 28.00 to 28.5 
Ordinary shoveling steel............ 27.00 to i7 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 

PRE 4 Sis es cals ob aw Re oe Cae 28.50 to 29.00 
Ordinary bundled sheet scrap........ 24.7% to 25.25 
Heavy axle and tire turnings........ 21.50to 22.00 

Per Net Ton 

iron -SRMNS BORE. iaciiaidheevarwwes $33.00 to $33 
SieGl Sie DAP. 6 wed uc ker ees . 29.50 to 30.00 
YOu: GO MANOR, vccecaccunwassaraws . 41.00to 41.5 
ieee Fe ONO. 6k is eotisr dana cenene 41.00 to 41.5 
Wrought arch bars and transoms... 40.00to 40.5 
No. 1 railroad wrought... .. ois scsccese 29.75 to 30.2 
No. 2 railroad wrought............-. 29.00 to 29 
Ralioed Me | s dictcccsotieassas 29.75 to 30.2 
Steel couplers and knuckles......... 29.75 to 30.2 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

smooth inside a alae ace ..++ 38:50to 39.0! 
No. 1 dealers’ forge + saa eae eae 
Cast-iron borings ni elias path a aus SOR oe 16.50to 17 
No. 1 busheling ok . 27.00to 


No. 1 boilers cut to sheets and rings. 24.00to 24 


NO. 2 Ce Mts 6.0 666 oe es cee 29.50to 30.2 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 23.00to 23.5 
FRAMPTON SRRIIORDIO 6 ok dese cave wen . 28.75 to 29.. 
Agricultural malleable ............. 26.75 to 27 

Pipes and flues.. bubs kien walene eae 25.25 to 25.7 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 24.00to 24.5 
taiivoed erate DORR .6.cicac bec ceeec un 21.50to 22 

Machine shop trimmings............ 16.50to 17. 
Country waiced OCPO. «v5 kes ad scid cone 21.50 to 22.' 
Uncut railroad mixed secrap......... 24.00to 24. 
EIGRUORHOGE |. 6s 6c cdi cedciastsuss ene 5 


Finished Iron and Steel.—No business is being 
handled by the mill representatives except under the 
Government regulation, and this applies, of course, 
both the mills and the warehouses. These latter are 
showing some very much deferred deliveries and ¢Us- 
tomers, despite passing censorship rules with their 4P- 


,_— 
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material, are having to wait considerable 
re proceeding with their work. For stock 
suse we quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 
ars, 4.24c.; structural material, 4.34c.; tank 
- No. 8 sheets, 5.54¢.; No. 10 blue annealed 
- No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 
No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 24. 
Ore prices, it is understood, will be ad- 
a ton on all grades Oct. 1, and ore firms 
«o now awaiting an official statement from Wash- 
*e ouncing the advance. This advance will 
afect about 20 per cent of the ore shipped from the 
It brings ore prices 


[ron Ure. 


‘ke Superior district this year. 
“i. a ton higher than they were early in the season, 

Government having authorized a 45c. advance in 
ce that advance, another 10 per cent increase 
n ‘ wages has been made. While ore firms are 
glad to get a 25c. advance, operators of underground 
disappointed, feeling that they were 
led to a larger increase. Ore shipments on Oct. 1 
will be over 2,000,000 tons behind the schedule, but it 
expected that the season’s movement will be sufficient 
all requirements. With higher prices Oct. 1, 
the falling behind in the shipping schedule will work 
somewhat to the advantage of the shippers of mer- 


pr nerties are 


‘hant ore. In preparing the schedule early in the 
season, the amount to be moved during the early part 
of the year was purposely put at a high figure, the 
schedule calling for an 80 per cent movement to Oct. 


1, 13 per cent in October and 7 per cent in November 
and December. The schedule was based on the expected 
demands indicated by sales and requisitions amount- 
ing to slightly over 63,000,000 tons. The figures were 
later increased, but are again being revised and the 
requirements will probably fall somewhat short of the 
original estimate. The shipments by water last year 
were 62,491,901 gross tons and are likely to fall a little 
below that this year. The demands of the grain and 
coal trade are now very heavy and it is expected that 
the September ore movement will be between 8,500,000 
and 9,000,000 tons, or considerably less than during 
August. Shippers plan to keep ore moving until the 
close of navigation, but with the movement kept up as 
long as the weather permits, it is probable that some 
ore that was to have been brought down this year will 


have to be left over until spring. We quote, f.o.b. 
Cleveland, for shipment till Oct. 1. 
nze Bessemer, $6.40; old range non-Bessemer, $5.65 

Me essemer, $6.15; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.50. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The trade is wondering 
how the automobile manufacturers will be able to 
secure a supply of steel for the passenger cars that 
the Government has authorized them to build during 
the t quarter of the year. Orders for some steel 
f 


s purpose have reached the mills, but no classifi- 
has been provided for it and unless the Govern- 
ves a high priority rating, there seems to be 
spect that the mills will be able to supply the 
Local mill agencies so far have received no 
nformation of the $5 a ton price concession 
mplement trade and some orders from this 
being booked for spring delivery at prices 
ng at the time of shipment. An allocation of 
of 82 mm. round bars for the Hydraulic 
Steel Co. has been made to the Cambria Steel 
is the only large order reported in the local 
which is quieter than it has been for some 
bbers are endeavoring to secure shipments 
‘ plates and sheets, but with little success. One 
| mill has advised its jobbing trade that there 
spect that it will be able to make shipments 
ts for a long time. Orders for sheets for Gov- 
‘ work continue to come out in good volume. The 
' on warehouses for steel bars and structural 
is heavy. The demand for hard steel bars 


ry 
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for reinforcing purposes has eased off. The Govern- 
ment price control over jobbers’ prices has been ex- 
tended to include all finished iron and steel products. 
New warehouse extras have been announced. Under 
the new plan, jobbers’ prices on wire and nails are 
worked out the same as jobbers’ present prices on steel 
bars and other small products; that is, the jobbers’ 
price is now the Pittsburgh price plus lc. a pound 
commission, plus the freight. For the Cleveland trade 
mills put nails and wire on the Pittsburgh basis Sept. 
1, increasing the freight differential from the former 
rate of 5c. to 17c., and jobbers followed with a 25c. 
advance to 4.50c. on nails. Under the Government price 
fixing, nails have now been advanced by jobbers to 
4.68c., le. being allowed for tare. Cleveland jobbers 


quote: 

Steel bars, 4.07c.; plates, 4.42c structural material, 
t.17¢c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 5.42c.: No. 28 black 
sheets, 6.42c.; No, 28 galvanized sheets, 7.67c 


Pig Iron.—The placing of Government orders for 
semi-steel shells has resulted in considerable inquiry 
for malleable iron for this year and for the early part 
of next year, and this iron is being allocated by the 
Pig Iron Committee. Allocations by the committee dur- 
ing the week included 18,000 tons of malleable iron 
largely for making shells, 5000 of this being for 1919 
delivery. Another inquiry for 18,000 tons of malleable 
iron for the same purpose for October-March delivery 
is pending before the committee, from the Buffalo 
territory. So far, very little iron has been allocated 
for next year, but during the past few days the Govern- 
ment has called upon the Pig Iron Committee to dis- 
tribute orders for considerable tonnage for 1919, par- 
ticularly in low phosphorous iron. All of this grade 
must be secured by allocation, as the Government has 
forbidden direct sales in order to conserve the supply 
and distribute it to the best advantage. Allocations for 
low phosphorous iron last week amounted to 14,000 tons, 
12,000 tons of which were for next year. Total alloca- 
tions during the week amounted to 54,000 tons, and 
total to date 1,052,000 tons. The week’s alloca- 
tions included 15,000 tons of foundry iron, 1500 tons 
of Bessemer, 1500 tons of basic, and 3100 tons of char- 
coal in addition to the malleable and low phosphorous 


iron. We quote delivered Cleveland as follows: 
Bessemer $36.60 
Basic ee ame’ . 33.40 
Northern No. 2 foundry ocee 89.40 
Southern No. 2 foundry... . 38.00 
Gray forge > areas . 32.40 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon cevscctennen Se 
Standard low phosphorus, Valley furnace.... 53.00 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut specifications 
are coming out in good volume, but new demand is 
only moderate. The demand for rivets from shipyards 
and other consumers is very heavy, but no new in- 
quiries of large size developed during the week. 


Old Material.—The local scrap trade has received 
no official information that permits are being issued for 
the sale of borings and turnings to Eastern rolling mills 
at $21 and no sales are reported in the market at the 
advance over the regular Government price. However, 
dealers do not favor the plan, as they say that while 
only a small proportion of the borings and turnings 
is suitable for rolling mill use, all producers will want 
the higher price for the material, should the rule be- 
come general, and trouble will be caused. Sales of 
these grades have been made at $18.60 for delivery in 
the Pittsburgh district under permits, the material 
costing the consumer approximately $21, but in these 
cases the producer got less than the regular Govern- 
ment price. Dealers await information from Washing- 
ton as to whether they are now permitted to resume 
shipments of borings and turnings to blast furnaces. 
Although the embargo on these shipments expired 
Sept. 22, there was talk of an extension of time. The 
market generally is quiet, sales being limited to small 
lots. Most of the heavy melting steel that is now being 
placed on the market is coming from the scrap yards 
where it is being sheared. Cupola cast scrap is in 
good demand and scarce, and is bringing the Govern- 
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ment price. We quote delivered consumers yards in 
Cleveland and vicinity as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Steel rails oe ae eral iio salted ai yi" ae .. «$28.00 to $29.00 
Steel rails, under 3 ft hs rere eae . 84.00 
Cee Pai) POON sei aG Wa ee ow eee oe 4 0S Ke 34.00 
a ey ee eee ee ; ’ ; 39.00 
Se IE nis ce wale a bi6:6 80 bd sigie ca . 46.50 
Steel Cur Mess 5.306 5 ; : . 46.50 
Heavy melting steel.... Sac : 29.00 
Cast borings ... sin ; i ; 19.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings , 19.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... pee cba & 34,00 
Cast-iron carwheels, unbroken... ea oi aes 29.00 
Cast-iron carwheels, broken.. or 34.00 
Agricultural malleable ad 29.00 to 30.00 
eee ree ere eee Oe 34.00 
ND «Ce Es sine bee Dawe ed 24.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap : 24.50to 25 00 
Cast-iron scrap . ; 29.00 
Cast-iron scrap, broken to cupola size : ~. 324.00 
No. 1 busheling te 30.00 to 1.00 
Per Net Ton 
Railroad grate bars $24.00 to $25.00 
Stove plate 24 00 to 
Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, Sept. 24—(By Wire). 

Pig lIron.—All interest is centered on the price 


agreement made in Washington yesterday and affirmed 
by the President today. Some relief is given to fur 
naces in the South. Southern Ohio prices will be 
affected by a straight advance of $1 a ton. While 
awaiting complete information, both sellers and buyers 
practically suspended business. However one firm hav- 
ing 3000 tons of special Southern foundry iron fo1 
prompt shipment offered it Monday and disposed of this 
tonnage within 30 min. The metal was parcelled out 
among a number of its customers whose supplies were 
running short. melters are making strenuous 
efforts to obtain some high silicon iron, but no sales of 
consequence have been made lately. 
getting iron about as fast 
yn strictly war work. 


Some 


Basic users are 
as needed, as all of them are 
Hanging Rock blew in Sept. 17 
ifter being out 60 days for relining and repairs. 


B ed on freight rates of $3.60 from Birn whan 

s0 from Ironton, we juote, f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundr ind No. 2 soft $36.66 
Southern Ohio, No. 2 £. Sf 


Basic, Northern 


Finished Material.—It is rumored that a contem 


plated change is to be made in the discount on cold 
rolled shafting from 17 per cent to 25 per cent off 


list. Nothing definite can be obtained from any sources 


as to where this rumor originated, or as to whethe) 
it should be given any credence. The recent advance 
made by the jobbers on wire nails to $4.50 per keg 


base has 


not reduced inquiry to any extent, and while 
building 


operations are at a low water mark, there is 
a steady call for nails from different sources 
bers are unable to fill orders on ship 
from the mills. A bars 
and small structural shapes have been received lately, 
but nearly all of these materials were ordered 
five months The call for No. 10 blue annealed 
s heavy, as buyers have found out that some 
stock in this market and that prompt deliveries 


but tob 


account of slow 


ments few carloads of steel 


over 
ago. 
sheets 
are in 


‘an be made. 


The following are loca jobbers 
iall str tur shapes, 4.13c. ba 


K il 
2 in. and over, 4.23¢c 


prices Steel bars 

large rounds and squares 
plates, 4.48ce. base: No, 10 blue 
steel bands, 3/16 lighter 
band list) Re concrete 
nails $4 50 per keg 


base 


innealed sheets, 5.4 and 


t.98ec. base (using the nforcing 


irs, 4.23« and 


Coke.—Metallurgical coke is in much better supply 
than domestic coke. There is a heavy demand for the 
latter locally, due to the shutting off of shipments of 
hard coal to this territory and householders are turn 
ing to coke for relief. It is also understood that the 
ovens have been instructed to place the demands from 


new 


wire base 


the furnaces and foundries before all other orders. 
The Southern furnaces are able to get 48-hr. coke in 
practically adequate supply, but considerable com- 


plaint is made as to the quality of the fuel. Local 
and nearby foundries are gradually accumulating some 
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stocks and if shipments continue to move a 
at the present time, they may not be as ha 
a supply during the coming winter as they 
last winter season. 


eely as 
Put for 


Old Material—Dealers here have not , 
definite instructions as to being able to cha $91 
gross ton delivered for steel turnings an 
ings consumed by the rolling mills. No 
have been made at the new figure and fo; a 
no changes can be made in previous quotat It 
universally reported that the demand for 
ahead of the supply and consumers, as a r 
willing to pay the maximum Government 
ered at their plants. No. 1 machine east js }, 
especially good demand and burnt scrap is : v 
by a large number of foundries, which ca: 
grade. The following are dealers’ prices f.o 
Cincinnati and southern Ohio, in carload lot 


Per Gross Ton 
BUGiee. SRO OCVOR. ic vo hoes seen’ $21 
CR IG PRO 6 pide eeee Bada ween - 33.5 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up........ $4.50 
eee Orne Omen “WRN. ss ccd ce haven dus 32.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... 27.50 
Steal THUS FOF Melts: . .eciwveccese 27.56 
ce CRUG ci.wed cur Fectmaeede 29.01 
Per Net Ton 

No. 1 railroad wrought....... $29.5 
Cae Ge Ow eWh in dest ech acaon 13 00 
en SER: sc cxuaalalvésss 2a eee ae 14.50 
A GS a eer re es ees 25.00 t 
No. 1.machinery....... sone we Ota 29.50 
A ee oe ee 17.50 
Iron axles : s é aCetaeel Ga eee 10.0 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 35.5 
sin ke A ere en pee 21.04 
Malleable cast .......ee. ooeeeeseee 24.51 
Railroad tank and sheet : Ls 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 10 

The iron and steel trade from the manufa 
the consumers is rapidly adjusting itself to Govern- 
ment regulations. The consumer is not asking for the 
various products unless he is willing to make affidavit 
as to what use he intends to make of them, and the 
jobber is not selling any of his stock until he receives 








turers to 


such affidavit. According to the jobbers, the mills are 
making every effort to replace the stocks wh ch the 
jobbers have sold under this arrangement, but under 
the jobbers’ classification, B-4, the replacements are 


not being made with the degree of. rapidity 
pleteness that will enable them to continue to 
ness with any degree of freedom. Considerin 
favorable outlook for the jobbers, the rigid adheren 
to every Government regulation is notewort The 
jobbers feel that they should take care of th 
tomers who are engaged in essential occupations, anc 
who in most cases are too small to deal dir: 
the mills. Many of the small consumers are engag 
in the production of food, which demands certain met 
products for its production, transportation or prot 
tion from the elements. These essential producers 
food cannot receive the assistance they need from t 


jobbers unless the latter in turn receive pro! 
placement shipments from the mills. An o! 


100 sheets of No. 26 10-ft. corrugated sheet 
the protection of an essential food, remained 
early in September, because the jobbers could ! 
that amount of stock in San Francisco. 
Bars.—While bars are more plentiful thar 
the other iron or steel products in this market 
being offered in the open market. An occasiona! 


made to shops not directly engaged in Governn 
work, but practically the entire output 1s being 
either directly or indirectly on Government ! 


Structural Materials.—The market is bare of SU" 
turals and even for Government work no large 
were noted this week. 

Plates.—The demand for plates in the ship! 
vards is growing as new ways are coming . 
The Moore Shipbuilding Co., Oakland, will co! oe 
three new ways by Sept. 30. 


; 
iT 


At the present time, . 
i i i j . “ur aavs 
shipbuilding yard is turning out a vessel every 10 da} 
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Septem be! 


ie new ways are ready, the company will 
= egin to build three 20,000-ton troop ships, 
in length. Another new user of plates 
tin TI) Construction Co., Oakland, which has just 
:eel of the 10 ships it has contracted to 
“4 obbers report that the replacement of 
ons hia hs mills is proceeding in a satisfactory way 
ai sie eve that their stock will be made whole 
tes: fi d of the month. 
Sheets. There are no sheets on the general market 
hot 1 the rs report this product to be in worse con- 
- th any other iron or steel material. One 
orominel bber says that the local jobbers should 
red ack we of at least 5,000 tons in San Francisco 
nis eer ted whether 50 tons could be found in the 


and whel 


mmediate 


ved 
per la d the | 


Or. 


Wrought Pipe.-—The jobbers have a pretty fair stock 
pipe and they are able to meet all legiti- 
s upon them. The mill representatives are 
ny large orders except for direct Govern- 
| there is very little inquiry for any other 
iblic generally understands the restrictions 
nment. 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—No new business developed for 
ist pe this week. The city of Martinez has 
receive is for a considerable amount, but has not 

uunced the name of the successful bidder. 
that one large jobber recently received 
1400 tons of soil pipe in 5-ft. lengths 
sizes, and at the same time that it was 
it could expect no more shipments until 

| of the war. 
Pig lron.—The condition of the trade in pig iron 
remail nchanged. The little that is made in the 
Northwest is consumed by the corporation making- it, 
| deliveries are on old contracts which have 

t yet expired. None is for sale in the open market 
essential products. 


Ww even f f 
n- Coke.—All legitimate coke needs are being cared 

for, and occasionally a sale is made by a broker for 
it future ery to some essential industry which has 


Old Materials—Emory E. Smith, head of the Scrap 
lro1 steel Committee on the Pacific Coast, has gone 
t ult with the leaders of the iron and steel 
that section. The scrap situation on this 
d to be getting tighter rather than better. 
of scrap cannot understand why, with 
else going up in price including iron and 
icts, they should get less for their product 
received a short time ago. This situation 
about by the increase in freight rate on 
4 \ he price on serap is fixed by the Government 
h tt iming mill door and thus the producer must 
eight. As the buyers go further afield, the 
der re paid less for their product than those 
re mill received and less than they would 
f r ler the same freight rate if the scrap were 
ship] a nearer mill. Consequently each of a 
small holders is holding back his scrap 
r e aggregate this would make a sizeable 
i, his can hardly be called hoarding, as the in- 
d sunts are too small to dignify by the 
even if it were it would not pay to attempt 
te each of these many holders. We quote 
rap on gross-ton basis: 
is el for cupola use.. . 334.00 


de iron (machinery, railroad, agri- 
IS ) ee 


e (brake shoes) . seve Bee 


7 e (clean broken stove plates)...... 28.00 
: ide (grate bars, acid scrap free from 
3 ony) i 2 ; a . 20.00 


s rger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, has a hand- 

of honor containing the names of its men 

g gone into the service of the country in the 

The design of the roll of honor was made 

lrigg of the company and artistically exe- 

$ s company also has a system of writing 

: ett its men in the service. Two or three men 

fac! are appointed to write a letter which is 

and sent to all soldiers formerly in the em- 
e company. 
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British Steel Market 


Export Prices for Cleveland Pig Iron Advanced 
Again—Probable Increase in Tin Plate 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 25. 

The output of foundry iron continues inadequate, 
owing to fuel and labor conditions. The export prices 
for Cleveland pig iron have been advanced 3s. 9d. per 
ton, No. 1 iron now standing at 127s. 9d., with others 
at 122s. 9d. The steel position seems to be slightly im- 
proved, with a probable increase in tin-plate prices 
Richard Hornsby & Sons, Ltd., and Ruston, Proctor & 
Co. have amalgamated as Ruston & Hornsby. Current 
quotations on various products are as follows: 

Tin plate, coke, 14 x 20 112 sheets, 108 Ib.. f.o.b. Wales 
as. 6d 

Ferromanganese, $260 to $265, c.i.f. for export to America 


ind Canada; £26 10s. for British consumption 
On other products control prices per gross ton are 


Hematite pig iron, East Coast, t6 Zs. 64d West Coast 
6 7s. 6d 

Cleveland pig iron (export), 127s. 6d. for No. 1 and 122s 
‘1d. for basic. Domestic prices, 9s, 3d. below these figures 

Steel plates, ship, bridge and tank, £11 10s. te £17, a 


cording to size 
S. M. boiler plates, basis, £12 10s 


Bar iron, standard quality, basis £14 15s marked £17 
net 

Sheet and tin plate bars, £10 7s. 6d 

Blooms and billets for rerolling (ordinary) 10 8a 


pecial quality, £11. 
Wire rods, £21 10s, net, basis 


Scarcity of Scrap on Pacific Coag® Is Serious 


SAN FRANCIsco, Sept. 20.—The scrap situation on 
the Coast is having its effect on the foundries, and 
especially upon the establishing of new foundries. If 
plenty of raw material could be obtained, all the foun 
ries already established would be working over time 
and there would be plenty of demand for the output 
of new establishments. But, as it is, not enough scrap 
can be obtained to keep those in existence busy on full 
time and Scrap Commissioner Emory E. Smith is dis- 
couraging the building of new foundries. It is reported 
that four new enterprises of this kind were projected 
during the past 30 days, and that on the advise of 
Mr. Smith they postponed operation until the situation 
becomes easier. Of course, the new Liberty Shipyards 
will have a foundry in connection with it; but, out 
side of this, it is not likely that any new foundries 
will be built for some time. As the same argument 
against new foundries applies to increasing the size 
of other plants already established, it appears that the 
demand for machinery that is used in connection with 
this work has fallen off almost to the vanishing point 


Inland Steel Co.’s Rolling Mill Quickly Resumes 
After Fire 


CHICAGO, Sept. 23.—The main rolling mill building 
of the Chicago Heights works of the Inland Steel Co. 
was destroyed by fire Sept. 18, but this morning, three 
days after the fire, rolling operations were resumed 
minus a roof. The buildings containing the furnaces, 
boilers, shears and straightening machines were not 
harmed to any great extent largely because of the 
effective work of the company’s fire department. The 
structure which was destroyed was built in 1893 and 
was of wood. About four weeks ago, the company 
placed a contract for a steel building, and the rolling 
mill will soon be under roof again. At this plant, 
the company manufactures bar steel principally from 
old rails and shell discard steel. 


New Lackawanna Coke Ovens 

The Lackawanna Steel Co. has begun the building 
of 60 Semet-Solvay by-product coke ovens at its plant 
at Lackawanna, N. Y., and the expectation is that they 
will be completed within ten months. The battery is 
so located that extensions can be readily made and 
ultimately the present Otto-Hoffman and Rothwell by- 
product ovens, a total of 469, will be replaced. 
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Metal Markets 


SITU iii iii ite 


PU 


seeeneeeeeenoneesenoenNOAe 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per 
New York 
Electro- 
Lake lytic 
18.....26.00 * 
ivcswas meee 26.00 *78.50 
W.. sci ae 26.00 *79 
1 es 26.00 
23...--20.00 26.00 *7 
24.....26.00 


*Normal 


Pound for Early Delivery 
Tin, - -Lead —Spelter 
New New st 

York rk Louis 


Oo 


Copper, 


26.00 is 0 


05 


1-3-3 +) 
1 


00 05 
05 1D 9 70 g 


9 O00 05 i > 4 65 9 30 


TO CODCOD Ke 


26.00 *79.04 


NEw YORK, Sept. 25. 

Inactivity pervades all the markets and features of 
news are absent. Fundamental! conditions in copper are 
unchanged. The tin situation continues more or 
mysterious. Lead is scarce and under complete alloca- 
tion. Spelter is again quiet and somewhat easier. An- 
timony is a little lower. 

New York 

Copper.—As Nov. 1 draws nearer there is more spec- 
ulation as to the question of a price to obtain after that 
date. The old rumors are commencing to be heard 
as to an advance and some confident expressions are 
detected as to this possibility. Fundamental condi- 
tions are unchanged. It is all a question of obtaining 
enough copper to meet the great war demand, and 
opinions as to adequate supplies of both crude and re- 
fined copper differ. The labor problem dominates the 
future in this market, as also in the lead market. Sales 
and distribution continue in the hands of the Copper 
Producers’ Committee. For jobbers’ sales 27.35c. per 
lb. is the fixed price. 


less 


Tin.—The market continues very quiet. Late last 
week there was a fair business done in far future ship- 
ments, but the quantity involved was small. The pres- 
ent inactivity could hardly be otherwise under present 
conditions because buyers are not inclined to enter the 
market now until some of the unsettling questions now 
predominating the situation are decided. Importers are 
still completely in the dark as to the future. They 
do not know officially or otherwise whether their busi- 
ness is to be taken away from them or not. The an- 
nouncements from Washington are not definite on this 
point, only “users and dealers” being mentioned as 
probably to be licensed. In the meantime importers 
are continuing to handle what business is possible. The 
quotation for far future shipment from the East is 
about 72c. per lb. and that for prompt metal is a little 
higher but still nominal at 79c. New York. Arrivals 
at Atlantic ports for September to the 14th have been 
1025 tons, with 2620 tons reported as received at Pa- 
cific ports up to Sept. 17 inclusive. The London mar- 
ket is lower at £340 10s. per ton yesterday for spot 
Straits as compared with £344 a week ago. 

Lead.—The situation is unchanged. The War In- 
dustries Board has asked the Lead Producers’ Com- 
mittee, which has been unofficially controlling the lead 
market, to assume complete control. This it is doing 
absolutely and no sales or deliveries are allowed to 
consumers or dealers except by this organization’s con- 
sent. Even most inquiries to producers are being turned 
over directly to the committee. Production is not equal 
to demand and the labor problem is the key to this. 
The agreed price is 7.75c., St. Louis, or 8.05c., New 
York, for carload and larger quantities, with dealers 
limited to §8.55c. for less. 

Spelter.—Demand has fallen to almost nothing, ex- 
cept for small lots. Quotations for prime Western 
have also declined moderately, September-October de- 
livery being held nominal at about 9.30c. St. Louis 
or 9.65c. New York, with fourth quarter at about 9.10c. 
St. Louis or 9.45e. New York. Some reports are to 
the effect that last quarter is obtainable at 9c. St. 
Louis. The Government maximum price for Grade A 
is 12c. per Ib. The weekly report of the Government 
as to output and stocks of the metal shows an in- 
crease of only 37 tons in output of all grades, with 
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a decrease of 1978 tons in stocks, those fo; 
having declined the most, or 1005 tons in ¢ 

Antimony.—The market is quiet and a | 
at 13.87%, New York, duty paid, for wh 
for early delivery. 

Aluminum.—Government maximum pr 
the market for No. 1 virgin metal, 98 to 
pure, and for scrap at 33c. per lb. for 50-1 
33.10c. per lb. for 15 to 50-ton lots, and at 
lb. for 1 to 15-ton lots. 


Old Metals.—There is 


very little change jp th 
situation. 


Dealers’ selling prices are as fo] 


Copper, heavy and crucible 
Co, per, heavy and wire 


Copper, light ard Bottoms «sick ecccccea 
Oe: MONG. ss £600 si ae saws ebb eees Gers 
Brass, light 


Heavy machine composition 


No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......15.0 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. . 

LE. DOT  varccrkacnente kee. wewea bis a 
j SCG eased oe S606 0b ae Rees ee 
Zinc 


Chicago 


Sept. 24.—There is considerable unsatisfied inguiry 
for tin. Futures are impossible to get and « ynditions 
will be disturbed until the international tin committee 
announces a resale price. The distribution of lead, now 
supervised by the Government, is Well in hand and 
essential needs are being cared for, but those not 
doing war work are having their troubles. Spelter js 
easing off, the high prices of recent date having brought 
out considerable metal. A flurry of activity was noted 
in antimony but it is now settled. Copper is in steady 
and heavy demand which is being satisfied as it de. 
velops. Consummers have no large stocks and the 
situation is slowly working to one of greater scarcity 
becausé of labor shortage at the refineries. At the 
same time the consuming powers of the country are 
being cut down also through the same cause. We quote 
copper at 26c. for carloads and 27.30c. for part car- 
loads; tin, 85c. to 90c.; lead, nominal at 7.85c. in car- 
loads, 8.35. per lb. for 1 to 25 tons and 8.60c. per |b. 
for less than 1 ton; spelter, 9.50c.; antimony, 15.50c. 
to 16c. On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible 
shapes, 22.50c.; copper clips, 21.75c.; copper bottoms, 
21.50c.; red brass, 22.50c.; yellow brass, 15.50c.; lead 
pipe, 6.50c.; zinc, 5.75c.; pewter, No. 1, 45c.; tinfoil, 
50c., and block tin, 60c. 


St. Louis 


Sept. 23.—Non-ferrous metals have been quiet 
but firm during the week with car lot quotations at 
the closing to-day as follows: Lead, 7.75c.; spelter, 
9.25c. to 9.40c. In less than car lots the quotations 
were: Lead, 8.50c. in less than ton lots; 8.25c. in 
larger lots below car lots; spelter, 10c.; tin, off the 
market and unobtainable at any price; copper, 27.50c.; 
Asiatic antimony, 18c. In the Joplin district, the price 
of zinc ore was firmer with the greater part of the 
second grade ore commanding $52.50 per ton, basis of 
60 per cent metal, while the usual amount of top grade 
ore was sold at $75 per ton. Lead ore was firm a 
$100 per ton, basis of 80 per cent metal, with calamine 
steady at $34 to $40 per ton, basis of 40 per cent metal. 
The averages for the week for the district respectively 
were $57.50 for zinc blende; $100 for lead and $38 
for calamine. On miscellaneous scrap metals we quote 
dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 1%. 
heavy yellow brass, 15c.; heavy red brass and light 
copper, 20c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 22c.; pe¥ 
ter, 50c.; tinfoil, 65c.; lead, 6c.; zinc, 5c.; tea lead, 5¢-; 
aluminum, 20c. 





Johnstown, Pa., has been officially designated as 
headquarters for the United States Employment Serv 
ice in Cambria, Somerset and Indiana counties. Em- 
ployers desiring assistance in the way of extra help 
must make applications through the Johnstown office, 
which is located at 213 Market Street. 








The Electric Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio, has opens 
an office at Room 1806, 15 Park Row, New York, ¥! 
Dwight D. Miller as New York manager. 
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AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Remain Unchanged—Limited Money 


Stocks Prevent Any Large Transactions 


NEw YorK, Sept. 26. 


rket has been very quiet the past week and 


f business has been small. 


The continued 


ent efforts of those in control of money to 
ind hence put a damper on any efforts to 
irket continue the predominating feature. 


No 1 how splendid the war news nor how bright 


ts for a termination of the war, the market 


spond. 


Only a marked steadiness in nearly 


is the response, with occasional lapses in 


alties for temporary reasons. 


The market 


» scare early last week, but even that had 


T teel stocks have had but little variation, but 


hat mostly consistently firm. 


The coppers also 


steady, though one or two have developed 
mness in talk of an advance in the copper 


r Nov. 1. 
m. 29%- 30% 
' 8114- 8444 
13%- 451% 
. 92 =- 92% 
Fdry 
84%- 86% 
Fdry 
awa eae 109% 
m 64%- 67 


Ship m...129 +-136 


Ship: Oke kiawiietana 87 
° Fdries. 77%- 85% 
} com. 87 - 90% 
t s com.. 80%- 82% 
Beth. S Cl. B. 80%- 827% 
Cane (J...) MB saicanen 83%, 
neu. Tool. 68%- 6914 
Fu eee 454- 47 
Cruc. Steel com.. 63%- 65% 
CT Steel. PEs ceva 90 
De & Cet Sia vis cw 921 
G I tric ...145%4-147 
Gt. No. Ore Cert. 30%- 31% 
sulf States Steel. 78 - 80 
} S Me Wes saa we 99% 
Ir H fN. J 


Int. Har. of N. J. 


DE,  stsevtsvewren 106 
Int. Har. Corp. 

COM. ......--- 62 = 63% 
Int Har. Corp. 

i vennnn ahh s Aah 104 
Lackaw. Steel .. 80%4- 82% 
Lake Supr. Corp. 16%- 18% 
Midvale Steel .. 51%- 52% 
INES. <AGIEG ec caccuss co's 31 
Nat. Enam & 

Stm. com. .... 50%- 51% 
Nat. Enam. & 

a eae 95 
N. Y¥. Air Brake.118%-12 
Nova Scotia Steel 65 -65% 


Pressed Stl. com. 68%4- 71% 


Pressed Steel pf....... 901% 
Ry. Steel Spring 

CR Pe 665%- 68% 
Republic com. .. 90 - 91% 
Republic pf. 99% -100 
OE eee 60 -61% 
Superior Steel ........ 42 
Transue-Williams 38%- 38% 
Un. Alloy Steel... 37 -38% 
1S RPP P 41 


U. S. Steel com. .108%-111% 
U. S. Steel pf....110%-110% 
Westingh. Elec... 43 -43% 


Dividends 


can La France Fire Engine Co., Inc., 

ent on the common, payable Nov. 1, 
preferred, payable Oct. 1. 
American Screw Co , 


quarterly, 
and 1% per 


4 


quarterly, 1% per cent and 


cent, payable Sept. 30. 


American Shipbuilding 


Co.. quarterly, 1% per cent 


) per cent, payable in 3%4 per cent Liberty bonds 
mon, and 1% per cent on the preferred, all pay- 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., 


on the common, 


payable Oct. 1. 


ria Iron & Steel Co., 
ed, payable Oct. 1 
quarterly, 1% per cent on the pre- 


Hendee Mfg. Co., 
ible Oct. 1. 


g. Maxwell & Moore, 


Sept. 30 


quarterly, 2 per cent, payable 


er Hill Steel Co., quarterly, 1%) per cent and extra 
and 1% per ceft on the pre- 


quarterly, 1% per cent on 


Inec., quarterly, 1% per cent 


tional Enameling & Stamping Co., quarterly, 1% 
the preferred, payable Oct. 15. 


nsue & Williams 


ble Oct. 15. 


‘aylor-Wharton Iron 


Steel Forging Co., 


& Steel Co., 


quarterly, 


quarterly, 2 per 


common, payable Oct. 1 


Industrial Finances 


petition in bankruptcy has been filed against the 
in Spray Co., 26 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
cturer of water and air cooling apparatus. Judge 


‘anton has appointed Kenneth Van Allen as receiver. 


bilities are $55,000 and the nominal assets, 


estimate of the sales of the Westinghouse Elec- 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh,, billed during July 
an aggregate of between $13,000,000 and 


214,000,000. 


In the initial quarter of the company’s 


year, in the quarter ended June 30, billings 
$33,000,000 against $33,671,485 sales billed in 
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the full fiscal year ended March 31, 1918. The com- 
pany’s gross is estimated for the year at $140,000,000 
with a net of more than $22,000,000, equal to over $15 
a share, as against $10.29 a share last year. 

The regular stockholders’ meeting of the American 
Rolling Mill Co. was held at the company’s head office 
in Middletown, Ohio, Sept. 19. The following board 
of directors was elected to serve during the ensuing 
year: George M. Verity, J. M. Iseminger, Charles R. 
Hook and R. C. Phillips, of Middletown; S. M. Good- 
man, Hamilton; J. M. Hutton and F. H. Simpson, Cin- 
cinnati; J. H. Trantz, Columbus. and W. S. Horner and 
Paul Sturtevant, Pittsburgh. The newly elected board 
of directors will meet in October for the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Judge Thompson, Philadelphia, authorized a receiver 
to take charge of affairs at the plant of the Philadel- 
phia Brass Co., East Downington, Pa., to continue the 
business for a period of 60 days from Sept. 16. 

The Board of Public Utility Commissioners, New 
Jersey, has approved a petition of the International 
Harvester Co., effecting a consolidation of interests. 
The name of the company will remain as heretofore; 
the total authorized stock of the new company is $140,- 
000,000, divided into 1,400,000 shares of par value of 
$100 each, consisting of 600,000 shares of preferred 
and 800,000 shares of common stock. 


Receiver Is Appointed for Connecticut Brass & 
Mfg. Corporation 


The Connecticut Brass & Mfg. Corporation of 
Waterbury, Conn., has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver, appointed in an equity suit of the Equitable 
Trust Co. of New York. When in November, 1917, the 
Connecticut Brass Co. of Cheshire, Conn., was merged 
with the Pilling Brass Co. of Waterbury into the Con- 
necticut Brass & Mfg. Corporation, an immediate ex- 
pansion of the buildings, equipment and business of the 
two plants resulted. There followed a large influx or 
orders, which included brass rolled to thin gages, brass 
discs and base covers, the majority of which were for 
the United States Government by direct or indirect 
contract. The construction work was so delayed and 
the labor situation so bad that it was found that the 
output of the two mills had been greatly oversold. 

In order to conserve the assets of the corporation 
and to hasten a solution of its production and sales 
problems, the directors asked that receivers be ap- 
pointed. David J. Reinhardt, Attorney General of the 
State of Delaware, and William H. Coverdale of the 
firm of Coverdale & Colpitts, New York, were desig- 
nated. On Sept. 4, by decree of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Connecticut, Mr. Cover- 
dale was appointed auxiliary receiver for the Connec- 
ticut Brass & Mfg. Corporation’s plants and properties 
in the District of Connecticut. He is at present con- 
ducting the business of the corporation. 


The following prices have been fixed by the Portu- 
guese Government for the sale of various grades of 
tungsten ore under the terms of the decree of March 
14, which reserves to the government the sole right of 
purchase and export of all minerals employed in war 
industries: 50 per cent tungstic acid content, 95 francs 
per unit of tungstic acid; 51 per cent, 98 f.; 52 per 
cent, 101 f.; 53 per cent, 104 f.; 54 per cent, 107 f.; 55 
per cent, 110 f.; 56 per cent, 112 f.; 57 per cent, 114 
f.; 58 per cent, 116 f.; 59 per cent, 118 f.; 60 per cent, 
120 f.; 61 per cent, 122 f.; 62 per cent, 124 f.; 63 per 
cent, 126 f.; 64 per cent, 128 f.; 65 per cent, 130 f.; 
66 per cent, 132 f.; 67 per cent, 134 f.; 68 per cent, 
136 f.; 69 per cent, 138 f.; 70 per cent, 140 f.; 71 per 
cent, 143 plus 10 f.; 72 per cent, 146 plus 10 f, 





The American Natural Gas Co. and the Gilpin Nat- 
ural Gas Co., operating in Allegheny, Armstrong, 
Butler, Indiana and Westmoreland counties, ask to 
increase the rate from 27c. to 35c. for the first 500,000 
cu. ft. and 30c. net for all excess, to class 2 consumers. 


> «eee . 
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An advance in ireight rates of per cent .rom 
Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, inciud- 
ing wrought iron and steel pipe, went into effect June 


5, 1918. ‘The rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, to 


«0 


po.nts named, per 100 lb. are as follows: New York, 
24.5¢.; Philadeiphia, 23c.;, Boston, 27¢.; Buffalo, 17c.; 
Cleveland, 17c.; Cincinnati, 23c.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 


Chicago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34¢e.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
Paul, 49%c.; Denver, 99c.; Omaha, 59c.; minimum car- 
load, 36,000 lb. to four last named points; New Orieans, 
38.5¢.; Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pac.fic Coast, $1.25; mini- 
mum carload, 80,000 lb. To the Pacific Coast the rate 
on steel bars and structural] steel is $1.515, minimum 
carload 40,000 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload 50,000 
lb. On wrought iron and | pipe the iate from 
Pittsburgh to Kansas City is 50c. per 100 lb., minimum 
‘rarload 46,000 lb.; to Omaha, 50c 


stee 


minimum carioad 


46,000 lb.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c., mini 
mum ecarload 46,000 lb.; Denver, 99c., minimum carload 
46,000 lb. A 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On 


iron and steel items not noted above, rates vary som: 





what and are given in detail in the regular railroad 
tariffs. 
Structural Material 

I-beuims, to 15 in. ; channels, to 1 I gle » 6 in 
on one or both legs, % in. thicl ind ove! truc- 
tural sizes 

\Wire Products 

Wire nail $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails taking an advances 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 im., $2.50. Bright 
basic wire, $3.3 per 100 Ib annealed fence wire No 6 te 
9, $3.25 galvanized wire, $3.95; galvanized barb wire ans 
fence staples, $4.35: painted barbed wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3 cement-coated nails, $3.40 1 these price 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 6 
days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts o1 
woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for carload lot 
per cent for 1000-rod lots ml 4 per cent off for n ] 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 

Lurge structural and ship rivets ) bocuse 
Large boiler rivet sat s4 
7/16 in. x 6in. smaller and shorter rivet 0-10 per ce f lis 
Machine bolts h.p. nuts, *%4 i: n 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads 0-10-5 per cent off list 
Cut thread -) per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes ) per cent off list 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t, nuts in. x 4 
Serasier M0 MMO... ni asc sen 0-10 per cent off | 
Larger and longer. 35-5 per cent off list 
Carriage bolt | & 
Smatier and shorter, rolled threads nf er cent off list 
Cut threads rm a 10-10-5 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes 10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts 0-10 per cent oft 
‘low bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3 50 per cent off | 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., blank . is 2.50c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., blank 2 30c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq., tapped 2.30c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex., tapped 2.10c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nut blank ».25c. per Ib. off list 
C.p.c. and t q. and hex, nut tapped 2.00c. per Ib. off list 
Semi-finished hex. nuts 
% In. and larger 60-10-10 per cent off li 
9/16 in, and smaller 70-5 per cent off list 
Stove bolt: ; 70-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts . aly per cent extra for bull 
Tire bolts >0-10-5 per cent off list 

The above discounts are from present lists now in effect 

All prices carry standard extras 

Wire Rods 

No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to domest col 
sumers, $57; chain rods, $65; screw, rivet and bolt rods and 
other rods of that character, $65 Prices on high carbor 
rods are irregular. They range from $70 to $86, depending 
on carbons 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 


Railroad spikes, 9/16 4 


in. X 4144 in. and heavier, per 100 Ib 

$3.90, in lots of 200 kegs of 200 Ib. each, or more: trac! 

bolts $4.90 soat spikes, $5.25 per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittshure! 

Terne Plate 

Effective May 21 prices on all sizes of terns plate ‘ a 

follows: 8-lb. coating, 200 Th.. $15 per package: 8-lb. coating 

1. €., $15.30. 12-lb. coating, I. C.. $17.00: 15-Ib. coatine. T C 

$18.00 20-lb. coating, I. C $19.60 25-Ib. coating, I. C 

$2060; 30-Ib. coating, I. C.. $21.75: 35-lb coating. I. C 

$22.75; 40-lb. coating, I. C., $24.00 per package, all f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery 


‘ 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


acs heiaeesiehites tecnica neal le ie i. 
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iron and Steel Bars 
Steel bars at 2.90c. from mill. tefined iron 
carload and larger lots, f.o.b. mill. 
Wrought Pipe 
The following discounts aré to jobbers for cark 
ie Pittsburgh basing card, as announced Noy. 
(;overnment on steel pipe, those on iron pipe being 
in quoted for some time: 
Butt Weld 
Steel iron 
Inche Black Galvy. Inches bB 
« 4% and %. 4 17% we and %...... 
i Begin 8 $086) Ge i ivuceadizas« 
bs Gong 374y | Me ...s. 
i % to Li, 
Lap Weld 
i4 31%) 13 
5 to 6 47 CP ah et RS eae 
i to 12 14 S056. T (Re ceey gece kek: 
13 and 14 34 ty Bie BB ae tees 
aise ‘ .. OC Rea wad Wena’ 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
“4 and *%. 10 22% 1, 4% and *%. 
{ s2, he: “ab peteuwea tic’ 
4 to 1% 19 36h, S68 PRS s wis 
to 2 + FF 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
12 1 iy 
2% to 4 | ) Lae Ss cet eed éies a6 
to ¢ if 2 ese ewekees 
i to 8 10) ) 21 OO 6 cegeanedé e 
> tat | i! Oe Uickaaees 2 
OT Pore at 2 
SUS Ea «cawaeneas s ae 
lo the large jobbing le an additional per 
illowed over the above discounts, which are subject the 
isual variations in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for k har 
irloads are four (4) points lower basing (higher price) thar 
e above discounts on black and 5'y points on gaivanized 
On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discount 
r it than carload lots to jobbers are seven (7) ! 
lower (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt 
eld galvinized tron ipe are nine (9) points lower 
t vf ; 
Boiler Tubes 
Che following are the prices for carloud lots, f.0.b 
burgh, announced Nov. 13, ss ngreed upon by manufacture 
1 Government 
Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iro 
to ! in o4 3'y to 4% in 
ca ‘ 24 3$.to 3% M....«, 
\ il 17? 24% to 2% in 
1% ft 13 2 to 2% in 
1% to 1% in 
Standard Co ercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or H 
Per Net Ton ler 
1 it -$340 1% in. at 
1% in 280 2 to 2% in. 
1% in 270 2% to 3% in 
] in 220 DD @rrece, ee 
'» to 5 in.. 
These pr ( not ipply to special specification 
tive tubes nor to special specifications for tubs 
Nar Department, which wil " ubject to specia 
. Sheets 
Make pric my omiill hipments on sheets 
State dard ag n carloud and larger lots, are 
WW 
Blue innealed Bessemer Ce 
No. 8 and heavi«e 
Nos. 9 and 10 
Ni ll and 12 
Nos. 13 and 14 
15 and 16 ) Dak ed 2 4 
Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled—Besse 
Nos iz to 2 i : 
POOU.. ae: U ee ois: ha 0u od bie nae ee 
Nos é ind Wes tak uactuane eee Caen 
ING: DA Seabee as ie hea eo ee eee 
No DS whekews +0as a chs hee 
No 29 
No. 30 eee ~ 
Galvanized Black Sheet Gage Resscimei 
Nos. 10 and 11 
Nos. 12 and 14 ° 
Nos. 1 nn Mls. 9 te > wae ee ae a 
Nos. 17 to 21 ‘ 
Nos. 22 and 24 
Nos. 25 d 26 5 
No. 27 6 
No >s h 
WO: 200s owes 6 
N 0 sia ‘8 ‘ - ‘ 
Tin-Mill Black Plate Besseme 
Nos Lo and 16. owes’ «5% 6.6 6 ee Oe 2.5 
Nos OF oe Bei ks. cs bab ks coed eee 1.5 
Nos. 22 to 24.. ‘ 
Nos. 25 and 27 : ooo ; : 
No. 28 . ‘ SR a tam verre ee 5.! 
NEAR: |. 2. a.ahw Ol gi.c 6d haa alee Gare aang i. Oo 
TW, OO is ces ace Ole ke eadem «eee es re 5.0 
Neos 30% mull Gls. peescien 5 6 68g 6 am pe 5.10 
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nting Shrinkage in Castings by 
Electricity 


Prev 


ntion which aims to prevent the defects in 
e to contractions of the metal in cooling is 
ais n England. Cecil Greenhill, Gloucester, has 
stent method which depends on the application of 
= eat to the thinner and less dense parts of 
»s, with the object of keeping their falling 
es the same as those of the thicker and 
method of application he suggests casting 
ribs on the thinnest sections and applying 
cally by dropping electrodes into the molten 
lowing the preliminary cooling to 1300 deg. 
the joint. The thinner sections cool more 
the thicker ones, but if an electrical cur- 
issed through more heat will be developed in 
ones because they have greater electrical 
than the thicker ones. The amount of cur- 
ed would not be so large as might appear at 
since only losses of heat have to be replaced. 
designed merely to keep the thinnest por- 
» same falling temperatures as the thickest 
Greenhill suggests that the current might 
ther through the whole range of temperature 
or through portions only. 
ase of steel it need perhaps be applied only 
al periods of steel formation, between 1300 
eg. C., after which the casting might be al- 
ool naturally without harm. Or the casting 
ept at 1030 deg., and in shapes where the 
| be stripped the mold might be removed and 
r placed in the annealing furnace, thus saving 
» this temperature for annealing 


For War Engineering Training 
York University announces that preparation is 
' by that institution to offer greater train- 
ties for engineers in view of the war’s de- 
| the call for engineers that will follow the 
ided in the plan is the erection of a new 
r building on the site at University Heights, 
recently added to the campus by the gift 
Russell Sage. New York University under 
with the Government, has trained in the 
mer 1800 men, 600 at a time, as gas engine 
mobile repairers, truck chauffeurs, black- 
irpenters, machinists, concrete workers, radio 
*, and in other crafts. These men are assigned 
is units in the army, so that each division that 
its complement of trained mechanical men. 
w engineering building will contain 12 lecture 
‘) laboratories and 18 offices. Some of the 
of the building will be a sub-basement for 
umps and accessories, an extension for the 
power plant, an assembly room on the first 
moving pictures and other apparatus for 
ting technical lectures, and a study room for 
who do not reside at the university. 


Manganese on Pacific Coast 


eries of manganese on Vancouver Island, B. C.., 
hailed on the Pacific Coast as one of the most 
finds of minerals that Canada has known for 
e. Hon. William Sloan, Minister of Mines for 
Columbia, expressed himself as much impressed 
latest mineral development on the coast. The 
very was made in the vicinity of Shaw Creek, 
upper end of Cowichan Lake, on Vancouver 
Claims were staked, and the assays showed 
mntent of manganese. A subsequent discovery 
posit of this mineral was found in the divide 
the Cowichan and Chemainus Rivers, at a 
idily aecessible by aerial tramway of the Cowi- 
‘ranch of the Esquimault & Nanaimo Railway. 
‘ty of the ore showed a 65 per cent content of 
manganese, free from phosphorus, and con- 
‘not more than 10 to 12 per cent silica. 
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FOREIGN TRADE EDUCATION 





Federal Board of Vocational Education Takes 
Up the Subject 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 17.—The war has demonstrated 
the importance of greater attention to “foreign trade” 
education in the United States. The demand for ex- 
perts in this line is growing continually, and a nation- 
wide interest in the subject has enlarged the demand 


_ for more specific training for this purpose in all our 


educational institutions. Chauncey Depew Snow, the 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has prepared an interesting report on this 
subject. 

“Interest in foreign commerce in the high schools 
of commerce, in colleges, in collegiate schools of busi- 
ness, the Y. M. C. A. schools, and other night schools 
has been on the increase in the past four years, and 
the increase of late has been sharp,” he says in his 
report. “One correspondence school m New York has 
issued a 12-volume course in foreign trade which has 
had a large following. Some of the other well-known 
correspondence schools specializing on business courses 
have got out special reports and bulletins on export 
trade, ocean shipping, etc. Our foreign-trade litera- 
ture is growing rapidly in books, magazines and news- 
papers. Interest in foreign language courses has been 
tremendously uplifted both because of this growing 
interest in foreign commerce and because of the war. 
Foreign language texts, foreign language classes in 
the schools, private language classes and correspond- 


ence-school courses in foreign languages have been 
multiplied. 
“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


has been in close touch with this educational develop- 
ment and has constantly contributed to give it impetus. 
Most significant is the fact that the recently organized 
Federal Board of Vocational Education took up the 
subject of education for foreign trade as one of the 
fundamental lines for practical application at the 
present time in preparation for trade after the war. 
The board has gone into this subject in a very practical 
manner and will be in a position to render most valu- 
able service to the numerous new foreign-trade classes 
which are organizing this fall. 

“The Federal Board for Vocational 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are 
combining in getting out a manual of readings on 
foreign trade which is prepared to bring together in 
one volume the best things which the consuls, com- 
mercial attachés, special agents, trade commissioners 
and business men of the United States have written 
and said on the whole subject of foreign trade. In 
1917 the bureau got out a little book of ‘Export Trade 
Suggestions,’ in which pointers by consuls and others 
were given as to the conduct of business abroad. That 
monograph was a decided success and was welcomed by 
all interested in foreign trade. The new publication is 
being prepared by Dr, Guy Snider, of the College of the 
City of New York, who has conducted courses in for- 
eign trade in New York primarily for the benefit of 
the clerks and minor officials in concerns doing foreign 
business. The monograph will incidentally serve the 
purpose of a text for new and old classes in foreign 
trade as well as providing a very solid manual for the 
use of the business man. In a bulletin which the board 
is about to issue actual outlines of successful courses 
in foreign trade will be reproduced. The aim of the 
board in this opening bulletin is to provide a tangible 
course of foreign-trade instruction that may be put into 
effect at once, especially in night schools where there 
is an opportunity for training the men (and women) 
now on the job working in business houses that have to 
do with foreign trade.” 


Education and 


The Pittsburgh Crane & Equipment Co. has out- 
grown its present quarters in the Phipps Power Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, and some time ago purchased three 
acres on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Sharpsburg, 
Pa., on which it is now building a machine shop, 50 x 
100 ft., and later will likely add a foundry. 








Making Ferrotungsten in Electric Furnace’ 


Its Manufacture from Ferberite—Colo- 
rado an Important Center—Special Type 
of Furnace—Refining the Crude Alloy 


UNGSTEN is the leading alloy metal used in the 

manufacture of high-speed steel. Provably about 

half of the consumption is used in the form of 
ferrotungsten, the remainder being tungsten metal. Col- 
orado has supplied a large part of the tungsten used 
in steel manufacture, but is gradually being surpassed 
by California, where the large scheelite deposits can 
produce tungsten considerably cheaper. Ferberite, 
found in Boulder County, Col., is one of the most 
favorable forms of tungsten for production of ferro- 
tungsten, containing both iron and tungsten in the 


I—Smelting of Ferberite Concentrate 


Ferrotunasten 


to Produce 


1 2 3 { 5 6 


per cent and the tungsten runs as high as 85 nt 
The product of this company is probably the high 
grade and the purest ferrotungsten made in this 


try. Ferrotungsten has a high density, fine gray rae 
ture, and is not crystalline—the higher the carbon, the 


coarser the fracture. The carbon in ferrotungsto; 
occurs as the double carbide, Fe,C.W.C. 

One method commonly employed for production of 
ferrotungsten is reduction of ferberite or some other 
concentrate in the electric furnace, with carbon as 
a reducing agent, followed by a subsequent refining 
and decarburization. Reduction with carbo: 
place according to the following reaction: 


FesWQ, + 4C = FeeW + 4CO. 
Theoretically, the product would contain 62.3 


1 
takes 


‘ “0 per 
Charge: sce cent of tungsten, but owing to the variation in jron 
oncentrate, ° e i 

ag "1.200 1,800 1,600 1,600 2,275 3,150 2,950 3,100 in the ferberite and to the fact that tungsten reduces 
Coke, Ib... 252 380 330 330 476 662 662 648 from ferberite, in the electric furnace, before the iron 
Fluorspar, lb. 96 180 128 130 62 96 90 120 x e , 
Lime, Ib... 336 500 436 436 628 872 810 855 comes down, a considerable part of the iron passes into 
Ferrotungsten : oe = the slag, so that the alloy contains about 70 per cent 
e190 i 3 67.9 2 : : 
Tungsten, %71.71 } ¢3°3 /103 1.09 tungsten. The slag may contain as high as 8 per cent 
Carbon, % 1.01 } es FeO, but less than 1 per cent WO,. Theoretically, 
Sulphur, % 0.078 0.10 0.048 0.068 the reduction of 100 parts of alloy from 122 parts of 
Phosphorus, ee ferberite requires 16 parts of carbon, but practically 
Wssceses 0.081 0.112 0.065 0.11 oF . Pegi! 
Slag: about 25 per cent excess of carbon is charged. Small 
wanesten. % 0.56 (0.80 0.90 1.26 0.20 0.88 0.35 0.39 amounts of lime and fluorspar are used to flux the 
eignt srro- eee ° ° . . 
eunaeten, in silica. Operating in this manner, with an excess of 
wee Ib.. 731 82 S47 908 954 1,884 1,490 1,971 carbon, a product is made containing 3 per cent car- 
eight srro- a 
cation 7 bon, 70 per cent tungsten, 0.05 per cent phosphorus 
enone Rt 122 and 0.01 per cent sulphur; the slag contains below 1 
eight, Slag, * ° 
ee 588 1,020 510 1,121 1,960 1,612 1,200 2,613 per cent WO,. If desired, this product can be tapped 
a run, 18 17 20.17 22.0 0 405 400 “ne from the furnace, but as its behavior is erratic it is 
era 9.33 26.17 20.17 22.0 36 5 , ; 
Power on. hr.17.33 21.08 18.0 19.42 34.883 38.83 425 46.33 preferable to allow the metal to collect in the bottom 
Tungsten lost : : : of the furnace, forming, in a 150-kw. furnace, a button 
in slag, %. 0.57 0.95 0.63 1.96 0.36 0.94 0.29 0.66 2 . ° ns ° ocaane nn 
Tungsten lost about 3 ft. in diameter, 6 in. thick, and weighing 100! 
ee 3 11.65 19 184 to 1200 lb.; the slag is poured off by tilting as it fills 
a ere 23 6 9.37 I 
Tungsten re- the furnace. 
covered, % 89.2 87.4 80.0 86.2 The concentrate used in the runs given in Tables 
eo : 1 and 2 contained WO,, 60.36 per cent; iron, 22; 
*Most of this is recovered in dust - > “a e. -. "genet 
Wote flan cabeent consumption was 130 kw. at 95 volts SiO., 8; manganese, 0.5; sulphur, 0.35; phosphorus, 
Table Refining Ferrotungsten 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 2 28 
Note The power consumption was 130 kw. at 95 volts 
‘harge : 350 1.5 
Parimmaibass. ee 7 ...1,400 1.200 S00 1.835 1.680 1.160 1,190 1,050 1,200 1.200 1.200 1,200 1,3 ) j 
Tungsten concentrate, Ib 1448 480 320 720 674 462 476 420 520 670 600 675 = 750 
Pieorenar. TH. wcscececss 140 120 80 180 141 96 96 84 96 108 96 108 108 - 
Ferrotungsten: 7 oe 
aah a. button, %... 84 0.88 0.90 0.68 0.71 ».73 0.88 0.75 0.65 0.66 0.91 0.66 0 
Carbon, in poured, % 1.37 0.95 1.27 1.382 1.22 we coe con 1.59 1.50 
Slag: me - 
TWaneien;: 96 ksi sccwns savy 21 5.21 56.21 56.21 9.50 17.18 5.54 5.54 
‘oneentrate charged per 10 b. a oe 
iment . ee eee - 200 40.90 40.00 39.25 40.25 39.75 40.20 400 43.4 55.8 500 563 ont . 
Weight ferrotungsten in button, lb 939 1,232 400 1,868 1,424 814 727 913 922 1,217 278 1,234 1,5° 107 
Weight ferrotungsten poured, Ib.. ‘ 720 186 335 345 7 a 138 101 62 sss et sy: 
Weight slag. Ib......... . 393 497 584 812 568 544 412 873 495 543 418 576 470 |v! 
beneth rum. Bf. <.<20«<. ; veeee 22.86 21.33 19.5 17.33 34.83 33.75 26.0 33.5 29.5 34.5 35.33 32.33 3 
Pow ron. hr. < aes : .2200 2083 19.0 16.17 33.83 32.66 25.45 31.83 28.75 33.33 34.5 31.5 > 
Note The power consumption was 130 kw. at 95 volts 
proper proportion to yield 70 to 80 per cent ferro- 0.05 per cent. The analysis of the coke was: !!xed 


tungsten. 

At present, three electric-furnace plants in Colo- 
rado are making or have made ferrotungsten. The 
standard grade produced by the Ferro Alloy Co. con- 
tains 75 per cent tungsten, 0.8 carbon, 0.4 silicon, 0.5 
manganese, 0.01 sulphur, 0.02 per cent phosphorus. 
The Tungsten Products Co. makes about the same grade 
of product, except that the carbon is kept below 0.5 


*K'rom a paper, “The Manufacture of Ferroalloys in the 
Electric Furnace,” by Robert M. Keeney, to be presented at 
the Colorado meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers in Denver in September. Mr. Keeney is marager, 
Ferro Alloy Co. and Iron Mountain Alloy Co., Utah Junction, 
Cal. 


carbon, 81.8; volatile, 1.70; ash, 1.65; sulphur, - 
phosphorus, 0.092 per cent. The lime contained: av, 
89.0; MgO, 0.73; SiO,, 1.1; sulphur, 0.41; phosphorus, 


0.072 per cent. The fluospar contained 80 per cen 
CaF. 
Smelting of Ferberite Concentrate 
° ° — he 
A typical operation is conducted as follows: The 
POU I 


initial charge is 65 lb. of a mixture composed of 
concentrate, 42 lb. coke, 56 lb. lime, 6 Ib. fluorspar, 
Three more 65-lb. charges are added at intervals % 
one-half hr., and at 2% hrs. from the start the fur- 
nace is tilted and the slag poured. This cycle 1s ™ 
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a 1200-lb. button has been formed, re- 
é 36 hrs. The furnace is allowed to cool, 
sae and the button of metal removed. This 
a ed and broken up, the breaking process 
-hat difficult with a 3 per cent carbon 


The results of smelting ferberite concentrate to 
aroduct rude ferrotungsten are given in Table 1. 
‘rn t ition there is practically no loss of tungs- 

e slag, the slags averaging 0.72 per cent tungs- 
( ‘rable mechanical loss is shown in these 


. s. but s occurs mainly in dust, when cleaning 
and bré r the button, and is recovered by melting. 
The total loss of tungsten in the smelting operation 


eed 5 per cent. 


Refining Ferrotungsten 


The crude metal, broken to about 6 in. size, is re- 


fned as follows: A charge of 150 lb. metal and 75 lb. 
ferberite concentrate is smelted for % hr., when 12 lb. 
fuorspar is added. After another 3 hrs. the slag is 
oured and a fresh charge is started. The process is 


eontinued for from 36 to 48 hrs. until a button weigh- 
ng 1500 lb. has formed in the furnace, a larger button 
ng permissible because the low-carbon alloy is easier 


to break. The furnace is allowed to cool, is torn down, 
and the tton of metal removed, cleaned and broken. 
The re button forms very compactly, and is free 
from slag. The refining has reduced the carbon from 
>to 0.8 per cent, reduced the phosphorus from 0.05 to 
0.01 per cent, left the sulphur the same, and increased 
the tungsten from 70 to 75 per cent. The refining slag 
ontains 5 to 20 per cent tungsten, and is resmelted 
in a Ss} il run. 

Table 2 gives data on the refining of crude ferro- 
tungsten containing 2 to 3 per cent carbon, to yield a 


product with less than 1 per cent carbon. During 


tnalysis of Ferrotungsten Produced from Ferberite, 


Per Cent 
Tungste 74.19 71.19 71.50 69.70 72.09 
Carhar 1.00 0.99 0.88 099 0.96 
Ss I iw Se 0.42 070 0.44 0.76 
Mangal 0.53 0.14 0.21 0.15 0.24 
s ' 0010 0.012 0.039 0.002 0.055 
I . 0.013 0.021 0.022 0.024 0.037 


i considerable quantity of ferrotungsten was 
rom the furnace with the slag. While the 


tained in button form contained less than 0.9: 


irbon, the poured metal averaged 1.2 per cent 
\ll of the slag from the refining process, aver- 
out 10 per cent tungsten, is re-treated for 
ten, so that there is no loss in refining, ex- 
loss of less than 1 per cent, and a mechan- 
By smelting this slag, ferrotungsten was 
vhich contained tungsten, 79.1; carbon, 2.40; 
01; phosphorus, 0.02 per cent; the slag from 
tion contained 0.95 per cent tungsten. 
tungsten is one of the easiest ferroalloys to 
ture, except for the fact that it must be made 
down furnace, due to the high melting point 
y, about 2500 deg. C. Metallurgically it is 
tungsten has not so great a tendency to 
des or to oxidize as have chromium and 
Ferrotungsten containing less than 1 per 
n can be made in a single smelting opera- 
‘\reful regulation of the carbon in the charge, 
e of an acid slag. The disadvantage of this 
that the product is less pure, and the slag 
nsiderably higher; the metal will contain 
her phosphorus and sulphur, and the total 
gsten may be 25 per cent as compared with 
per cent by the two-stage process. 
every manufacturer of ferrotungsten has 
tap it from the furnace, but none has con- 
practice. If the tungsten is reduced to 55 
‘ent, the alloy can be tapped, even with car- 
v as 0.2 per cent. With tungsten at 70 per 
| containing 0.9 per cent carbon has run out 
iring slag, but generally any metal which 
t with the slag will contain 1.25 per cent car- 
‘ irregularity of tapping operations with ferro- 
has prevented the adoption of that method, 
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because if part of the metal must be retained in the 
furnace, it is cheaper to heep it all there. Furthermore, 
the poured metal is very hard to break. 

In ferrotungsten production it is essential to main- 
tain regularity of charging, as this is the only way to 
insure homogeneous compos.tion of the metal, since the 
button is not melted throughout. Even during refining, 
the metal does not melt to any extent, the action taking 
place whi.e the metal is in a pasty cond.tion. To in- 
sure a more homogeneous product, consumers require 
the alloy to be crushed to \% in., this crushing forming 
one of the main trials of the manufacture. 

Analyses of ferrotungsten made from ferberite by 
smelting and refining are shown in Table 3. 


Manganese Ore in Georgia 


WASHINGTON, Sept 17.—The U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey has completed an investigation of the deposits of 
manganese ore in the Cartersville district, Georgia. 
The ore deposits occur in a belt one to three miles wide 
and 18 miles long, on the east side of the Coosa Valley, 
at the base of and on the western slopes of the hills 
that form the western margin of the Piedmont Plateau. 
The city of Cartersville is on its west side near its 
south end. A branch of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad extends along the west side of the belt. The 
result of the examination is encouraging and the ex- 
istence in it is revealed of large reserves of both high- 
grade manganese ore and mangan ferous iron ore. In 
recent years |.ttle ore has been mined there. 

The high-grade ore, says the report, as shown by 
the average of analyses of about 1600 tons of material 
shipped within the last few months, contains about 42 
per cent of manganese, 6 per cent of iron, 6 per cent of 
silica, and 0.14 to 0.20 per cent of phosphorus. The 
manganiferous iron ore of the district, as shown by the 
average of the analyses of about 300 tons shipped 
recently, contains about 15 per cent of manganese, 20 
per cent of iron, 30 per cent of insoluble material, and 
0.17 per cent of phosphorus. Practically all the ore 
produced in the district is shipped to furnaces at Bir- 
mingham, Ala.. for the manufacture of ferromanganese, 
spiegeleisen and manganiferous pig iron. 

Atout 90 m'nes are now being operated in the dis- 
trict on about 12 manganese-bearing properties. The 
largest operations are those of the Georgia Iron & 
Coal Co., which is operating several mines, that produce 
about half the high-grade ore shipped from the district. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is another large pro- 
ducer. The production in 1917 was 2100 tons of hign- 
grade manganese ore and nearly 14,000 tons of man- 
ganiferous iron ore. The indications are that the out- 
put of high-grade ore this year will be considerably 
greater. The district now produces about 300 tons of 
high-grade ore a month, which is far below its possible 
production. The plants now in operation, if worked 
continuously at full capacity, could produce perhaps 
4000 tons a month, but before this rate can be ap- 
proached the conditions must be bettered in several 
ways. The statement seems to be warranted, concludes 
the report. that the district probably still contains at 
least 100,000 tons of minable high-grade manganese 
ores and perhaps 250,000 to 300,000 tons of manganifer- 
ous iron ore—suffic‘ent to last for many years unless 
the rate of production is greatly increased. 


Manganese in Honduras 


A report to the Department of Commerce from Con- 
sul Walter F. Boyle at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, says 
that residents of that district report that they have dis- 
covered and announced a rich deposit of manganese 
within two miles of the Honduras National Railroad. 
They claim the ore is mixed with graphite, gold and 
copper. 


The New York School of Heating and Ventilating 
announces the opening of the sixth annual season on 
Monday evenings at 511 World Building, New York, 
beginning Oct. 7. The classes will be under the direc- 
tion of Charles A. Fuller, 315 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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In commemoration of his completion of 40 years 
of service with Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc., President 
A. E. Brion gave a dinner Sept. 4, at the Columbia 


Yacht Club, Hudson River 
and Eighty-sixth Street, 
New York, which was at 


tended DY 
tives and business 
allied industries as 
the directors and 

of the advisory board of th 
company. Mr. Brion’s con 
nection with the company 
goes back to his employment 
as an errand boy in 1878 
Before the dinner the em 
ployees presented him with 
a monogrammed gold watch 
and 


many representa 
men of 
well as 


members 


chain as a memoria! 


Addresses 


were made by 
many close bus’ness asso 
ciates, among whom were 


President Houston of the 
Wright-Mart Aircraft 
Corporation, C, C. Cluff of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Wil 
International High Speed 
Co., R. C. Stacy, vice-president of Peter A. Frasse & 
Coe., im. CG. BG: On Sept. 7 Pres 


dent Brion tendered to the employees a complimentary 





ADOLPH E. 


BRION 
iam Fischer of the Stee] 


Beakes and others. 


and dance, which was held at the main offices 
417 Canal Street, New York 


reception 


1f the company at 


J. M. Larkin has been made assistant to President 
E. G. Grace of the Bethlehem Steel Co. He will ad 
minister the affairs of a new department created for the 
purpose of dealing with labor relations and associated 
ndustrial questions 


Brig.-Gen. L. B. Kenyon, of the 
Munitions and head of the gag 


British Ministry of 
laboratories com 


mission, has moved his offices from 165 Broadway to 
Madisor Avenue and Forty-fiftl Street, where two 
floors have bee engaged for the 80 persons const 
tutinge the staff 

Lucien Mouchette. director of the blast furnaces and 
foundries at Pont-a-Mousson, which has just come 
within the American lines in Lorraine, has been in this 


‘ountry for a short time and leaves to return to France 


early In Octobe He will be located at 5 Rue Jules 
Le febvre, Paris 
Payne G. West has been appointed assistant mal 


field sales for the Lakewood Engineering Co., 
Cleveland. He was formerly associated with the T. L 
Smith Co Milwaukee 


Harry W. Ford, former president of the 
Motor ¢ Detroit. has gone to Washing 
ton and is associated with Col. Barret Andrews in the 
reorganized army transport corps under General Drake 


ager of 


Saxor 


a7 Corporat ion, 


John Squires has resigned as general manager and 
‘hief engineer of the Signal Motor Truck Co., 
his duties as manager being taken up by F. W. 
and those of chief engineer by S. Deutsch. 


J. C. W. Smith has resigned 
it the Weston-Mott factories, 


management oft 


Detroit, 


Hen 


as efficiency enginee 
Flint, Mich., to take the 
a munitions plant at Baltimore. 


John F. Duffy, for several years representative of 
he Daily Metal Reporter in the 
will Pittsburgh 
ngford & -Co., 


capacity. 


; 


Pittsburgh district, 
Walter Wall 


itive and sales 


join the organization of 


about Oct. 1, in an exe 


Robert A. 
who 


Bachman, formerly of Allentown, Pa., 
resigned as vice-president of the Edison 


West Orange, N. 


recently 
Storage Battery Co., J.. has become 
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connected with the Wright-Martin Aircraf: | 
tion, Long Island City, N. Y., in an executiy 


Harry Cross, manager of employment a 


Superior Shipbuilding Co., Superior, W has re. 
signed to enter the military service in the acity of 
private secretary to G. A. Tomlinson, dire: +», of 5 
land waterways transportation, with head tebe ‘ts 
Washington, D. C. The position will carry mmis. 
sion on the general staff of the army. Cons 
formerly was Lake Erie manager of the mliness 
fleet. 

Howard J. Griffin, formerly Pittsburgh reser 
tive of the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfv. ( - 
resigned and has been granted a commiss as F vet 
lieutenant in the Ordnance Reserve Corp tations’ 
at Washington. H. P. O’Neill, erecting envineer fy 
this company, is filling Mr. Griffith’s position at Pi: 
burgh temporarily until a definite appointm: nade 


Laurance H. Hart has been appointed safety eng 
neer for the Ferguson Steel & Iron Co., Bull 


John Calder, who has been engaged fo: 


seaplane production on a quantity basis at Keyport 
N. J., as vice-president and general manaver of the 
Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co., has resigi ind re. 
sumed his consulting practice in industria! reports 


organization and management at 35 West T 
Street, New York. He is also actively identified with 
the development of an all-steel airplane and was re. 
cently elected vice-president of the Boyd Motors Cor 
poration, controlling this type of airplane. M 
took up his Keyport engagement on returr 
mission to France. 


W. J. Armstrong, manager crushing and lve 
ing sales department Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0 
has recently received an appointment as captain ir 
United States Army and was assigned to the Ordna 
Department in Washington. 


The Parish & Bingham Co., Cleveland, 
the association of Frank M. Taylor with its orga: 
tion as director of purchases. 


3 


B. H. Tripp, special representative of the | 
Pneumatic Tool Co. on the Pacific Coast, has eede 
M. W. Priseler as district manager of sal 
Pacific Coast territory. His headquarters a t 62 
Howard Street, San Francisco. The Lo 
branch of the company at 521 Title Insura) B 
ing comes under Mr. Tripp’s jurisdiction. 


W. A. King of Washington, who has bee 
with the National Association of Builders | 
as general counsel, will act as resident rep: 
of the National Federation of Building Indust 
headquarters at 1124 Widener Building, P! le 


L. M. Wainwright, president Diamond Chain & 
Co., Indianapolis, on Sept. 12 was host at a 
77 department heads of the company. Mr. W 
outlined plans for the coming year and en 
first, that his employees manifest their pat 
buying Liberty bonds, War Savings stamps 
supporting other methods by which the Gov 
financing the war. Second in importance, Mr. W 
wright is that all of his 1000 co-work: 
their energies toward a continuous and incr 
duction of chain needed directly and indirect 
Government. 


said, 


Zeno D. Barns, who for the past three 
been connected with the Westinghouse Ai! 
as non-ferrous metallurgist, is now connected with ' 
General Operating Department of the Alum 
ings Co., making his headquarters in Clev 
giving attention to the foundries 0} 
Cleveland and Detroit. 


brass 


A. R. Carlson has resigned as purchasin 
the Commonwealth Motors Co., Chicago, and jo nee 
purchasing staff of the Wright-Martin Aircraft ‘ 
poration, New Brunswick, N. J. 


E. W. Mudge and R. G. Campbell of E. W. Mudze 
Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, manufactur: ™ 
iron and coke, have gone ofa hunting trip in Wyom'™> 
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4 Montana for big game, and will be away five or six 


aon ight, who was vice-president and general 
eer the Stamford Rolling Mills; Stamford, 

nti) March of this year, is now at Buenos Aires 
t of American trade with the Argentine. 


Motor Truck Conference at Detroit 


The feature of the first day’s sessions of the fifth 
ick Owners’ Conference at Detroit on Sept. 
19 and 20 was an address delivered by Lieut. Col. Bar- 
s, U.S. A., Motor Transport Division, on 
he “How Uncle Sam Uses His Motor Trucks.” 
He gave tue number of vehicles used by our first 
\merican field army as follows: 40,000 trucks; 7900 
6 ars; 24,250 motorcycles and 6500 ambu- 
lances. These vehicles alone require the entire atten- 
000 men. In other words, 10 per cent of 
ma ised in truck transportation work. 

The great value of the truck was never» better 
shown tl at Verdum The Boche had shelled and 
jestroved three out of the only four transport lines 
leading to the city defenses and over the one road es- 
enemy shells, rumbled 18,000 trucks day 
yy 28 days carrying men and supplies to the 
frst line defenses. As an example of the gigantic use 
of ammunition he pointed out that munitions which had 

s days to transfer to the front line guns had 
been shot away in three days and two nights. The 
war, hi led, will have developed hundreds of thou- 
sands of trained and disciplined truck drivers. 

In the next ten months the Truck Owners’ Confer- 
ence staff will hold 18 additional conferences in as many 
of the larger cities from coast to coast. Buffalo is 
ty scheduled for a convention. It will take 

the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city on Oct. 10 and 11. Other cities in line for 
immediate conferences in the fall are Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Midvale Plant Makes 1,000,000 Rifles in a Year 


T 


tddystone rifle plant of the United States 
Gove t, operated by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., P lelphia, completed 1,000,000 rifles for the 
year ending Sept. 17, and to celebrate 
which is a world’s record, a patriotic demon- 
held at.the plant Monday afternoon, 
Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels 
was the principal guest of honor. Secretary Daniels 
ad ldress and other speakers were Brigadier 
Thompson, representing the War Department; 
Ss. M. Vauclain of the Baldwin Locomotive Works; W. 
vice-president Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
H. Schlacks, general manager of the rifle 
14,000 employees of the Eddystone plant 
is Officials of the Midvale company heard 
ses. Secretary Daniels also visited the plant 
lwin Locomotive Works at Eddystone, where 
mounts are being made for the Government. 


T 


R 


American Steel Export Co. in Brazil 


» of Aug. 7, 1918, the President of Brazil 
the American Steel Co.’s Brazilian corpora- 
rate in that country, according to U.S. Vice- 
nard P. Momsen, Rio de Janeiro. This is a 
oF e American Steel Export Co. of New York. 

s of the company are the manufacture of 
manganese, copper and other metals and 
, the purchase and sale of metal products, 
irchase and exploitation of mines and timber 


| kinds. The capital stock of the company’s 
$20,000. 


ent there are in Australia from 30 to 40 
el foundries, 15 of which are regularly pro- 
| castings. There are seven side-blown con- 
nts, two of which are government plants. 

ynverter plant is already in operation and 
ee others are being constructed. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Pennsylvania Iron & Steel Products Co., re- 
cently organized, has bought the buildings formerly 
occupied by the Glen Mfg. Co., Ellwood City, Pa., and 
will manufacture steel products, including steel drums. 
A. H. Simpson and John H. Book of New Castle, Pa., 
are at the head of the company. 


Rollers in some of the sheet and tin plate mills in 
the New Castle (Pa.) district are said to be making 
as high as $30 per day and other labor is being paid 
in proportion. It is claimed that it is not an uncommon 
occurrence for hot mill rollers to draw $900 to $1000 for 
a month’s pay. 

The Standard Car Construction Co., Masury, near 
Sharon, Pa., will erect a new office building to cost 
about $10,000. The company is now building about 100 
houses near its plant to be occupied by its employees. 


The International Joint Commission has granted the 
application of the Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, to construct a pier in the St. Lawrence River at 
Long Sault, near Massena, N. Y., overruling the objec- 
tion of the Canadian Government that the construction 
would violate Canadian treaty rights. The commission 
held that construction of the pier was a war emergency, 
as it would increase the output of aluminum needed by 
the United States and the Allies in the manufacture of 
war materials. Authorization to maintain the pier’was 
limited, however, to the period of the war. 


The Massillon Steel Castings Co., Massillon, Ohio, 
recently increased its capital stock from $250,000 to 
$500,000. The company was incorporated in March and 
since that time has made four increases to its plant 
capacity. All equipment and machinery for a cleaning 
and annealing building, together with complete steam 
heating plant and such other molding equipment and 
electrical apparatus as is in keeping with the increased 
capacity, have been ordered by the company and will be 
installed in the near future. 


Pittsburgh has contributed $20,000 and Allegheny 
county a similar amount to conduct a survey of hous- 
ing conditions in the Pittsburgh district. The city 
bureau of housing will make the survey, gathering all 
the data it can in regard to how much new housing will 
have to be built to take care of the men employed in the 
war-work plants in that city. The Government has 
asked for special information in regard to housing con- 
ditions near Neville Island, where the Government gun 
and projectile plant is being built. It is stated that a 
bridge is to be built across the Ohio River from the 
North Side to connect with plant, and that it is the in- 
tention to establish a town on the Fort Wayne railroad 
side of the river. 


Shimer & Co., Inc., Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, 
dealers in pig iron and steel, will in the future handle 
babbitt metal and solder for a Western producer. 








Further Car Orders for France 


Orders for the narrow gage cars for France have 
been allocated as follows: Pressed Steel Car Co., 300 
low-side gondolas; Ralston Steel Car Co., 400 of the 
same type, and the Standard Steel Car Co., 335 of the 
same type; American Car & Foundry Co., 334 tank 
cars and 300 low-side gondolas; the Haskell & Barker 
Car Co. and the Magor Car Co., each 500 flat cars; the 
Lakewood Engineering Co., 387 V dump cars; the 
Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Co., 300, and the Kilbourne 
& Jacobs Mfg. Co., 280 of the same type. This makes 
a total of 1335 low-side gondolas, 334 tank cars, 1000 
flat cars and 967 V dump cars. 


Moline Plow Co. Sold to Willys-Overland Co. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 24——The purchase of the Moline 
Plow Co. by John Willys of the Willys-Overland Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has been announced. This marks the 
entrance of the second largest manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles into the tractor field; the largest, the Ford 
Motor Co., is already engaged 
tractors. 


ir manufacturing 
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S. M. Rodgers 


S. M. Rodgers, metallurgist for the American Steel 
& Wire Co., at Pittsburgh, died on Sept. 17, at his 
home in that city. He was born in 1860 near Wells- 
burg, W. Va. After grad- 
uating at Bethany college, 
he took post-graduate 
work in Science at the 
University of Michigan, 
and returned to Bethany 
as a member of the teach- 
ing staff. Later he en- 
gaged in other work, and 
in 1892 entered the employ 
of the Hainsworth Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, as chem- 
ist, remaining with that 
company until its consoli- 
dation with the American 
Steel & Wire Co. shortly 
after, he was transferred 
as chief chemist to the 





Newburgh Steel Works, 
Cleveland, and then to 
Worcester, Mass., where 


he served successively as 
chief chemist, superintend- 
ent of the open hearth de- 
partment and superintendent of the North works. 
From the last position, he returned to Pittsburgh as 
metallurgist for the company. He was a member of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers and the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. He is survived by his widow, two sons, 
and one married daughter. One son, Glenn P. Rodgers, 
is first Lieutenant in the Aviation Corps in active 
service in France. 


S. M. RODGERS 


JOHN MACGREGOR, for many years connected with the 
iron industry in northern Ohio, died at Franconia, 
N. H., Aug. 31, aged 86 years. He was born in Colum 
biana County, Ohio, June 14, 1832. Receiving his edu- 
cation at Jefferson College, later Washington and Jef- 
ferson, he moved to Akron, Ohio, in 1864, and for seven 
years engaged in the practice of law. He was one of 
the organizers and general manager of the 
Akron Steam Forge Co., which for many years was 
a well known Akron enterprise. It removed to Mun- 
cie, Ind., in the late eighteen-eighties to take advantage 
of natural gas. Mr. MacGregor remained in Akron 
and became connected with the Webster, Camp & Lane 
Machine Co., being president of the company for a num- 
ber of years. In that period the Hulett ore unloading 
machine, which has taken so large a place in ore hand- 
ling on the Lakes, was developed by the company. On 
the absorption of the Webster, Camp & Lane Machine 
Co. in the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, Mr. 
MacGregor retired from active business, though he was 
for some time a director in the Cleveland company. 


became 


L. FRED GRANT, head of the resale section of the 
industrial division of the Cleveland sales office of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., died Sept. 12, aged 
38 years. He had been connected with the Westing 
house Co. since his graduation from Case School of Ap- 
plied Science about 15 years ago, spending nearly all 
of that time with the Cleveland office. 


Sir RaTAN TATA, of Tata Sons & Co. and a director 
of the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Calcutta, India, died 
Thursday, Sept. 5, according to a cable from London 
to THE IRON AGE, as a result of the hardships he went 
through when the Arabic was torpedoed. 


Horace G. HAINES, formerly one of Kalamazoo’s 
leading manufacturers, died at his home in that city. 


THE IRON 


AGE September 26, 1919 


He was one of the founders of the Railroad Velpeinaa 
& Car Co., now known as the Kalamazoo Railway § ». 
ply Co. ara 


Masor A. W. KEEN, of the British Army 
of the late. Arthur Keen, who was the c} nan of 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., London, has }een kj)\,, 
in action. : 


SQUIRE VARICK MOONEY, president John A. Rog! 
ling’s Sons Co. of California, San Francis died 


Aug. 29. os 


A. E. WEIGEL, president Weigel Machin: 
Peru, Ind., died Sept. 16. 


Tool ( 


Extraordinary Growth of Trade Between th 
United States and Latin America 


The total trade between the United States ang 
the 20 Latin American countries showed during the 
fiscal year 1917-18, just closed, the extraordinary 
increase of $1,000,000,000 over that of 1913-14 
the last fiscal year before the outbreak of the war. 
The United States exports to and imports from Latin 
America reached the immense total of $1,750,000,000. 
in contrast to $750,000,000 four years ago. 

These and other remarkable facts are brought out 
in an analysis of the latest Department of Commerce 
figures made by John Barrett, Director General of the 
Pan-American Union. In a review emphasizing the 
present importance of Pan-American commerce, but 
cautioning against overconfidence, Director General 
Barrett further points out the following: United 
States exports to Latin America grew from approxi- 
mately $280,000,000 in 1913-14 to $720,000,000 in 1917- 
18, or 257 per cent. United States imports from Latin 
America increased from $470,000,000 to $1,030,000,000, 
or 214 per cent; the grand total of exports and in- 
ports advanced from $750,000,000 to $1,750,000,000, or 
235 per cent. 

This exceptional growth is due largely to, first, the 
supplanting by the United States of the trade of the 
Central Allies; second, the caring by the United States 
for that portion of the trade of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Italy and of Holland and other neutrals, for 
which they themselves, under war conditions, could not 
possibly provide; third, the heavy war demands 
the United States and the Allies expressed throug! 
the United States for the raw products of Latin Amer 
ica, and the war demands of the latter for such manu 
factured products of the United States as were for 
merly obtained from Europe in considerable quan- 
tities. 


Collecting Tin Plate Data 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24——The Bureau of Expor! 
of the War Trade Board is taking a census of 
plate which is being carried in stock for export )) 
jobbers and dealers. 

The regulations governing the exportation 
plate require that tin plate to be exported must 
purchased directly from the manufacturer. The! 
in the country, however, a considerable quantity 
tin plate purchased to be exported, but whic! 
not purchased directly from the mill, and which, t 
fore, may not now be exported under the rules 
facilitate consideration of the possibility of wing 
the exportation of this stock of tin plate, the Wa 
Trade Board desires to know the amount of tin plat 
held in stock by firms that desire to export 
directly to foreign buyers, or to sell this plat 
porters who have orders from foreign buye! 


The American Steel Export Co, has opened a! 
at 1203 Smith Building, Seattle, Wash., for the 
venience of its customers on the Pacific coast. M 
Rosse, Pacific coast sales manager, will be in c! 


It is reported that the Pennsylvania Railro¢ 
build a machine shop and engine house, storage and ice 
house at Pitcairn, Pa. 
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Ore Advanced 25 Cents and Pig Iron $1 
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(Continued from page 769) 


yly 1 and then climbed up over the 25,000,000-ton 


Iron and Steel Men in Attendance 


Present at the conference of Thursday and Friday 
Price-Fixing Committee were the following 
; of iron ore, pig iron and rolled products: 


‘ary, chairman, J. A. Farrell, president, and W. J. 
ptroller, United States Steel Corporation; E. G. 
dent Bethlehem Steel Co.; A. C. Dinkey, president 

teel & Ordnance Co.; Willis L. King, vice-president 

Laughlin Steel Co.; E. A. S. Clarke, president, and 
‘obinson, general sales manager, Lackawanna Steel 
H. Woodward, chairman Woodward Iron Co.; James 

U. J. Watt and H. F. Knapp, American Iron and 
titute; H. G. Dalton, Pickands, Mather & Co.; L. 
. president Inland Steel Co.; J. D. Ireland, John A. 
W. L. Tinker and T. D. Heed, Lake Superior Iron Ore 
on; J. A. Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet & 

D. T. Croxton, William H. Lindsey, W. A. Bar- 

John D. Newton, E. N. Rich, representing associated 

turers of merchant pig iron; C. E. Bertie, Virginia 
Coal & Coke Co.; Francis J. Hall, Central Iron & 
( W. P. Worth, president Worth Steel Co.; David 
president, and A. H. Cordery, general sales manager, 
Iron Co.; J. V. W. Reynders, president, and Joseph 

§ ge, American Tube & Stamping Co.; R. A. Rainey, 


Ww. J. Rainey; S. J. Llewellyn, president, and Samuel 


nterstate Iron & Steel Co.; J. E. Frederick, Kokomo 

& Wire Co.; William P. Snyder, Jr., Shenango Furnace 

F. Huston, Lukens Steel Co.; Leonard Peckitt, 

Steel & Iron Co.; W. S. Pilling, Northern Iron Co. ; 

K. Glenn, president Atlantic Steel Co.; H. G. Moore, 

Steel & Wire Co.; O. B. Warren, Mace Mining 

pig iron producers were also represented in their 

for higher prices by John A. Penton, secretary of the 

Pig Iron Association and managing editor of the 
Trade Review, Cleveland. 


Bethlehem Steel Co. Output 


Because of complaints from various departments 
he Bethlehem Steel Co. was not filling its orders 
lly as the Government wished, Chairman Baruch 
War Industries Board called all concerned to a 
session in his office. There it developed, accord- 
the announcement made by Chairman Baruch 
» meeting, that the fault in no way lay with the 
hem company. “Ever since our entry into the 
he said, “it seems that the various departments 
been flooding the Bethlehem company with orders 
belief that because it had been manufacturing 
and munitions before we entered into the con- 
was best fitted to care for them. This resulted 
ngestion which has delayed production. Here- 
order will be sent to the Bethlehem company 
has been passed upon by a committee from this 

i from the War and Navy Departments.” 


Will Economize in Steel 


‘HINGTON, Sept. 24.—The General Staff has 
the following general order: “Owing to the 
cute shortage of steel all bureaus, corps, and 
ents of the War Department will at once take 
‘o economize in the purchase and use of steel. 
hase of, or contracting for, steel furniture, 
les, chairs, containers, filing cabinets, and safes 
den unless it can be clearly shown that it is 
y that these articles be steel and that no other 

| or article will answer the purpose.” 


ine Tool Builders’ Convention in November 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
ded upon Nov. 7 and 8 as the dates for its an- 
ll convention, according to an announcement 
ide by Charles E. Hildreth of the Whitcomb- 
| Machine Tool Co., Worcester, Mass., general 

of the association. The convention will be 
Hotel Astor, New York. 
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Cutting Down Steel and Pig Iron for 
Implements 


The Farm Implements Committee, C. S. Branting- 
ham, chairman, representing manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements and farm operating equipment, has 
issued the following report from its office at 76 Mon- 
roe Street, Chicago, under date of Sept. 20: 

“The members of the Farm Implements Committee 
were called to Washington this week to confer with the 
Priorities Division of the War Industries Board. After 
a very full discussion of the needs of the Government 
in steel and pig iron, also the necessity of maintaining 
an adequate supply of farm operating equipment, in- 
cluding tractors, for food production, E. B. Parker, 
Priorities Commissioner, ruled that the very least they 
could ask this industry to contribute to help meet the 
Government war program was a reduction of 25 per 
cent in the amount of pig iron and steel to be re- 
ceived from the suppliers for the coming year, from 
October 1, 1918, as compared with the quantities re- 
ceived during the previous year, from Oct. 1, 1917, to 
Oct. 1, 1918. It is estimated this will release 500,000 
tons of iron and steel for war uses. 

No amount of argument could change this decision 
and it, therefore, becomes the obligation of each manu- 
facturer to adjust himself in the way that will serve 
his trade and the farmer best out of the materials 
allotted him as above. It is suggested that possibly 
some relief may be obtained by substantial reduction of 
inventories by the end of the year, Oct. 1, 1919. 

The War Industries Board urges that a full assort- 
ment and stock of repair parts be supplied to the 
farmer, and thereby aid in using the machines now 
on the farms and thereby prevent, if possile, an actual 
shortage of implements. 


Changes in Rules as to Imports 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24——The War Trade Board an- 
nounces a series of important changes in the rules 
governing imports. After Oct. 1, 1918, American con- 
sular officers will not be allowed to certify invoices 
for ocean shipments to the United States except on 
receipt of official notification from the War Trade 
Board of the issuance of an import license and of the 
import license number. Heretofore consular officers 
have been permitted to accept import license numbers 
furnished them by shippers. In the future they must 
receive them direct from the War Trade Board. The 
number of any such import license, together with all 
necessary information, will, at the request and cost 
of the applicant for import license be cabled or mailed 
by the War Trade Board to the consular officer, whose 
consular district is designated by the applicant as the 
district from which the shipment to the United States 
will be made. 

New forms of application for import licenses will 
soon be available, which will contain a blank to be 
filled out by the applicant for the purpose of indicating 
whether the applicant desires official notification of 
the issuance of the import license and of the number 
thereof to be sent by cablegram or by mail. The appli- 
cant designates in such blank the appropriate American 
consular officer. If the applicant is not able to supply 
the information at the time of the filing of his appli- 
cation, he should do so as soon thereafter as possible, 
either before or after the issuance of the license. All 
requests for such official notification made after the 
filing of the application should be, whether mailed or 
telegraphed, addressed as follows: “Bureau of Im- 
ports, War, Trade Board, Washington, D. C.” The re- 
quest should refer to the application or license number 
and should designate the appropriate consular officer 


No. 4 blast furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. at Haselton, Ohio, will be blown out shortly for 
relining and repairs. The stack has been in continuous 
blast for over five years, and in that time has made a 
remarkable record for outnut of iron. 
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WAR BUYING IS HEAVY 


Small Lots Predominate; Aggregate Large 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. to Build a Second 
Plant for Howitzers 


Buying of machine tools in all markets continues 
large in the aggregate, although the bulk of the buy- 
ing is now in comparatively small lots. 
are numerous projects 
fairly large lists of tools. The new program of the 
Ordnance Department is said to be tremendous. The 
$7,000,000,000 deficiency appropriation which the War 
Department has asked Congress to pass is to provide 
for expansion of manufacturing of heavy artillery, 
light arms, shells, ete. 

The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, 
will build another plant at Nicetown for making 12 in. 
howitzers. The plant now being built, and for which 
has 


However, there 


pending which will call for 


equipment been purchased, is to make 16 in. 


howitzers. A list of machine-tool requirements will 
soon be issued for the second plant. 

One of the largest lists now pending in the New 
York market is Lake Torpedo Boat Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., which will require about $300,000 
worth of tools. The Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, 
N. Y., has bought another list of tools, including three 
large grinders, which cost about $25,000 each. The Gen- 
eral Ordnance Co., Derby, Conn., has bought tools for 
There is 


siderable buying for miscellaneous war requirements, 


from .the 


making guns for hydroairplanes. also con- 
such as fuses, nozzles for flame throwers, semi-steel 
shells, injectors for locomotives and many other items. 

Additional contracts for pistols are to be awarded. 
Two Philadelphia companies will probably buy equip- 
ment for pistol work. The Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit, is building a plant for pistol-making 
and will need equipment. 

The General Engineer Depot, Washington, has been 
buying for the equipment of a number of locomotive 


New York 


NEW 


markets a 


YORK, Sept. 24. 


In Kastern machine-tool great deal 
routine character and 


The aggregate of 


of the 


business has orders are 


become of a 


mostly in small lots. 


business is very 
satisfactory to sellers, many of whom would prefer to see 
a let-up so that they can catch up on deliveries. 


Some of the larger buying of the past week was done by 
the Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y., among its pur- 
chases being two 30-in. grinders and one 20-in. grinder for 
gun work. The General Ordnance Co., Derby, Conn., bought 
a fair-sized list of equipment, which is reported to be for 
guns for hydro-airplanes. The Locomobile Co. of 

Bridgeport, Conn., continues to buy for its 
calling for 2500 Liberty motors for tanks. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., bought a number 
of tools for making nozzles for flame throwers. The United 
Injector Co., Boston, has bought some additional equipment 
for making locomotive injectors. The Towle Mfg. Co., New- 
buryport, Mass., manufacturer of silverware, taken 
contracts for gas buoys and parts of gas masks. An inquiry 
recently issued by the Electric Co. for its Lynn, 


making 
America, 
contract 


new 
The 


has 


General 








sh 
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roundhouses being constructed by this Government jn 
France, 

Chicago dealers are expecting a list totaling about 
$250,000 from the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island. 
Ill. This arsenal is in the market for forging equip. 
ment, including several hammers. The R. & V.-Wagner 
Ordnance Co., East Moline, Ill., has bought a number 
of tools in Chicago and will probably buy more. 
The Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., has bought tools for 
shell-making. 

The Pittsburgh market is more active than for son: 
time, the bulk of the demand for tools coming from the 
Ordnance Department, United States Steel Corpora 
tion, for the Neville Island gun and projectile plant 
It is stated that not less than 318 cranes will be bought 
The Pennsylvania Lines West has issued from its 
Pittsburgh office a list of about 80 tools for its Colum 
bus, Ohio, and Longansport, Ind., shops. The shops : 
Altoona, Pa., will also be enlarged and new equipment 
added. 

Additional contracts for Liberty motors have been 
given to the Lincoln Motor Co., Detroit, and the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Detroit, for its Buick plant 
at Flint, Mich. The ‘Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, 
Mich., has been given an additional contract for ar- 
tillery tractors. The Studebaker Corporation, Detroit, 
is reported to have received another large Govern- 
ment contract, including an order for field guns. 

In Cleveland the demand for tools for motor-truck 
manufacturing and other Government work is very 
heavy. The enlarged Government war program is ex- 
pected to cause a large amount of buying from othe 
sources. Many foundries figuring on contracts for sem 
steel shells and for booster casings for gas and tre! 
mortar shells are inquiring for tools for machining. 

The only crane buying of note in the past week has 
been an order taken by the Milwaukee Electric Crane 
& Mfg. Co., for 21 cranes, 19 of which are for the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation and two for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Crane deliveries are somewhat 
easier, but plants will be well filled up when the r 
quirements of the Neville Island gun and project 
plant have been placed. 


Mass., been held up temporarily pendine 
settlement of labor troubles. The Babson-Dow Mfg 
Boston, is to make Mark IV and V fuses and has ad 


its equipment. 


works has 


The Ordnance Department is about to place seve! 
tracts for army pistols in addition to those mentio 
this column last week. The Burroughs Adding Machin 
Detroit, is building a new plant for pistol work. Tw 
contracts with Philadelphia companies are pending 
has been taken by the Baldwin Loc 
Works, Philadelphia, on its recent list of 1049 tools 
are now said to be under consideration to co-ordinat: 
the locomotive-building shops of the country, including ' 
of the railroads, so that each shop will turn out certal! 
the complete locomotives to be assembled in a plant « 
particularly for that purpose. 


No action 


One of the largest new inquiries of the week can 


the Lake Torpedo Boat Co., Bridgeport, Conn., whi Ww 
require about $300,000 worth of tools for increas! 
output. 

The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphi: Ww 


shortly issue another large list of equipment for its 
howitzer plant, which is to be built for making 12-in. h 
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MEMBERS OF AMERICAN GEAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AT SYRACUSE, SEPT. 20 
W. H. 


Brown-Lipe Gear Co.; 2. 


own, Diefendorf, New Process Gear Corporation; 3. F. D. Hamlin, Farle Gear 
Co., Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer; 4. C. E. Stuart, Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio; 5, Arthur E. Parsons, 
Gear Co., Syracuse; 6. William Ganschow, William Ganschow Co., Chicago; 7. F. W. Sinram, Van Dorn & 
eveland, president; 8. H. E. Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cutting Machine Co., vice-president; 9. Frank Burgess, 
ton Gear Works, Norfolk Downs, Mass.; 10. Frank Horsburgh, Horsburgh & Scott Co., Cleveland 
int will be located at Nicetown, near the 16-in The Welin Marine Equipment Co., 05 Vernon Avenue 
now being built, for which tool equipment Long Island City, manufacturer of motor boat ind other 
were recently bought small sea craft, has acquired about x ) ft. adjoining its 
> 7 . works for extensions Pians have been filed for the erection 
neral Engineer Depot in Washington has been ; : ; 
. : . a . of two additions at Vernon Avenue and Hamilton Street 
heavily for shipment to France The Govern- 
: ‘ o cost bout $40,000 It devi ne its operations to the 
lding a number of locomotive roundhouses in ue ' ts f CG 
; F roduction of oats or the rovernment 
for which repair-shop equipment is required 
. ; The Western Radiator, Lamp & Fender Wor! Brooklyr 
1est of the War Department for a _ deficiency ; . P 
f $7,000,000,000 t Congr ] lirected has been incorporated with a nominal capit of $5,000, t 
n « U ° : ry ~on ess as directet : 
a y . & 7 : manufacture automobile radiators, fender et ind the 
the tremendous quantity of war work which is : 5 
. metal specialties P. Puttermar A. and |} G kstein t 
igned to manufacturers. The new artillery pro ; : 5 
, ae Putnam Avenue, New York, are the incorporators 
will run into the billions and there will be a 
e jn the manufacture of shells. In addition to The R. E. Taylor Corporation, New York, has been incor 
of contracts for 33,000,000 semi-steel shells, porated with a capital of $150,000, to manufacture motor 
ww being undertaken, the Ordnance Department vehicles, machinery, et R. E. Taylor, | I Cable and 
anufacturers who can turn out trench mortar I. F. Cleveland, 42 Broadway, are the rators 
ree types—gas, s e al neendiary. on 
ype gas, smok und ince ' * The Anchor Corrugating Construction ‘ 140 Washingtor 
1 possibility that the buying of equipment for Street, New York, manufacture f corrugated pecialties 
tractors will be centered in Washington. Capt has increased its capital from $10,000 to $65,000 
formerly f Yo Corley & Dolan, New Yor. i so 
: erly of Young, —— : F " York The Meurer Steel Barrel Co., 575 Flushing Avenue, Brook 
dealers, has been placed in charge of a new : a 24 
; n, has increased ite capital from $650,000 to $1,000,000 
he Ordnance Department which will supervise all 
ilipment purchases The Abe Uris Iron & Steel Corporatior Brooklyr ha 
been incorporated, with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture 
nit is very light. The only important sal : 
s 5 3 , ar ’ ' iron and steel product M. B. Jacobson, I. Jacobs and Abe 
vas 18 cranes by the Milwaukee Electric Crane : on a . . 
. . ; : Uris, 25 East Ninety-ninth Street, are the 1COr] itors 
the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Beth 
its new shipyard at Alameda, Cal There Henry Sanchez & Co., New York, ha bes ncorporaté 
wall cranes, two 15-ton, two 10-ton and two vith a capital of $20,000 inufacture plane rm hiner 
cranes A 10-ton crane was also purchased ind other specialti« I. G e Sagredo, |} ind ¢ Sat eZ 
ehem shipyard at Sparrows Point, Md The }$§ Park Row, are the incorporator 
ompany also sold the Bethlehem Steel Co. two , : ; : y . 
d cranes. The Pennsylvania Railroad is in ; ; . 
7 : ; rut l pip as 
a 15-ton crane, 62-ft. span, for its Altoona 
a . 7 » ss ! eted al ingements for the erectior f L one ter ! 
The American Gas & Electric 4 o., Wheeling <« 200 ft. at Long Island City, to cost + an 
a grab bucket crane The United States & 
Works Engineering Corporation, 50 Broa Potter ( Be B \vel T 
York, has inquired for a 20-ton crane The . I con of a one 
Rolling Mills & Foundry Co., 25 Broad Street, ry ! ne : atl 
nts a 20-ton crane and the Raymond Concrete B iw 
York, wants a 15-ton crane. I fultify Li ( Ni ‘ 
il of 3 On ' H 
om Victor Veyrat, Rue Sebastien-Gryphe 
says: “I should like to know if you can placé 
th some manufacturers desirous of having al! 
for the sale of their technical specialtie 
following Machine tools, small tools, metal Urgency as to Machinery Shipments 
(standard and special types), lubricating de 
rings, transmission machinery and pulleys The Machine Tool Section of the War In 
I good asbestos aackings ibre Ci ne ’ . i ‘ * 
is, ash 7 I a fibre, mica and dustries Board, through G. E. Merryweather, 
ectrical goods can handle almost anything . . ' : 
. chief of the section, calls the attention of the 
mechanical, technical or industrial specialties . : 
get the exclusive agency for the sale of sucl manufacturers of metal-working machinery 
for tmmeéiate ap after-the-wer thstness to the recent request of the Railroad Admir 
hed at Lille. a city taken by the bochas, where! istration that manufacturers make all possible 
who have suffered very much during these effort to move product in the weeks that will 
Although I have lost nearly all, I am going intervene before winter weather sets in. It is 
self again, as I have many fine connections urged that all expedition be insisted upon in 
com nies Mr Teyrant says e is about : c . 
ir. Veyra ays he w ou the unloading of cars and that everything pos- 
branch in Paris when the war broke out He “hy ; ; ; ; 
+“ a sible be done to avoid a repetition of the serie 
is on the firing line and was called back to ie] f 
manufacture of war materials. Writing of the ous delays of last winter. 
idiers he says: “We all feel confident that with 
shall obtain a great victory.” . : a > TTTTR, 
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W. Webb, R. W. 
Avenue, are the 

The Perkins Steel Co., 
with a capital of 
M. Coffin, G. L. 
Court, are the 

The Trade 
been 


Osland and C. L. Stephenson, 99 Claremont 

incorporators 

New York, has been 

$10,000 to manufacture steel specialties A 
Roesch and H. B. Waldorf 

ncorporators 


incorporated 


Perkins, 61 





Typewriter Construction Co 
incorporated in Delaware with 
manufacture typewriters Frank J 
and William B. Brewster, 
The Oil-Gas Safety Heating Co., 
incorporated with a capital of 
ing specialties as. mo, KR. 3 
Nutley, N. J., are the incorporators 
The Marine 
a capital of 


Kaplan and H, 


New York, ha 
capital of $450,000, to 


Hovle, Robert K. Lext 


New York, are the incorporator 


$20,000 to manufacture heat- 


Blumberg a 





Works, New York, has 


$50,000 to operate a boat-build 


Barrow, 59 East 118th Street, are the 
porators. 
The 


been 


Premier Incandescent Lamp Work New York, has 
incorporated with a 
lamps W. L. Merck, C. Schickerling and A. En 
West 135th Street, are the ncorporators 

Mersereau Co., 2 West 
manufacturer of 


capital of S20 00f to n 
electric 


son, 517 
The Gould 
New York, 


quired 14 lots at 


Thirty-« 
binding 


Thirteenth Street and \V 


corner 





Long Island City, for the construction 1 new plant 
Plans have been prepared for a one-story brick works, 100 x 
ft., to cost about $70,000 The compar has heretofore 
een located in the Bush Terminal Building 
M. Mittman & Co., New York, have beer ncorporated 
vith a nominal capital of $5,000 to manufacture bed s} ’ 


et S. Rosenzweig and M. Mittman, 315 East Fifty-thi: 
Street, are the incorporators 
The Century Steel ¢ of America, Poughkeep N. ¥ Ss 
ng plans drawn for a plant addition F. B. Lown is 
The Moline Plow Co Poughkeepsie N. ¥ has under con- 
n { f a factor addi > xX gzZo It Ww 
Storie n South Water Stre to cost $50.00 S { I 
I il 


ect cor] ited with i $500,000, to 1 
facture electrical specialtic will take over the plant 
present Munning-Loeb Co., Church Street, Matawan, N. J., 
devoted to the manufacture of buff buffing materials, et 
The change in name has been effected to facilitate opera 
tion, the Loeb interest having been taken over by 4 Pp 
Munning, president, about five years ag It planned to 
nerease tl capacity of tl wor and to move the Newarl 
plant to tl Matawal ‘ It saifl that new building 
vill b co tructed at a ter date 
rl ( e Co., Rutherford, N. J., has been incorporates 
with a capital of $100,000, to construct vesse A. P. Nel 
James A. Burke and William Hughes, Rutherford tl 
ncorporator The Same incorporator nave also 
por ead é Medric Co ur [ Gannett ¢ n W 
> Oo OOF ; bu a ‘ 
Gene! Electr cf Sch e¢ Ad \ y i 
ng I tne ce tio! f \ ‘ 
plant, 90 x 190 ft t Sprague I etr Wo Ww é 
N J to cost about $100,000 
The Knickerbocker Motors, Inc Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 
taking bids for a one-story addition, 60 x 180 ft estimated 


cost $40.000 Ww. Cc. 
The C. F 


products, is 


Guilder is manager 
Massey Co., Newar manufacturer of con 
planning for the erecti of two or 
additions, 80 x 215 ft. and 40 
$15,000 


The works of A W. Faber Dickersor 


streets, Newark, which were old by A. Mitchell P é 
alien property custodian, have been pur ised by the New 
Jersey Machinery Exchange, 23 Mechanic Street, Newark 
and Theodore Friedeburg, of the Manhattan Machine |! 
change, 30 Church Street, New York, for $173.000 

The T. S. Electric System, 79 Orange Street, Newark. 


has been organized to manufacture electrical 


J. Steinharter heads the company 


good John 

Inquiries have been 
of the War Region No. 3, for traveling 
or locomotive cranes It is desired to it for 
the Federal departments idle equipment of this kind, particu- 
larly that used in the excavation of gravel, for 
coal handling, or for handling and 
materials Mr. Campbell is making his headquarters at the 
Board of Trade office, 800 Broad Street 

The Manhattan 
sixth Street, New 
Street and Sussex 


made at Newark by Peter Campbell, 


tesources Committee 





purchase or r 


é 
sand and 


heavy machinery other 


Motors 
York, 
Avenue, 
bling, repair and other work 


Corporation, 230 West 
building at 


Newark, for motor truck 


Fifty 


has leased a Summit 


assem- 
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rw 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, S: 
The J. G. Brill Co., Sixty-second Street and 
Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer of cars, etc., } 
a contract to Henry E. Baton, 1713 Sansom Street 
story reinforced-concrete addition, 86 x 140 ft., to c 
Fire, Sept. 17, caused a loss of about $75,000 in« 
1 the plant of the Barrett Mfg. Co., Ber 
Margaret streets, Philadelphia. It is understood 
tructure will be immediately rebuilt. The compa: 
plans prepared for a two-story addition, 


chinery, at 


40 x 50 f 


The Vietory Co., Philadelphia, 


Delaware with a capital of 


has been incor 
$10,000 by Julius G. B 
Charles T. Jackson, to manufacture tools, rivet set 

The Pennsylvania 


plans for its 


Railroad, Philadelphia, has 
new shops and engine house at 
Pa., to cost $500,000. Contract has also been ay 
T. L. Byre, Commercial Trust Building, for a one- 
with locomotive repair 
Ferry Avenue yards, to cost $60,000. 


gine house facilities, at t 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Tacony, } 
phia, manufacturer of axes and hardware, will mak« 


ments in one of its two-story buildings, to cost $1( 


James Street, 


The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department 
ington, is having plans prepared for a structural 
machine shop, smithy and electrical shop to be ers 
Island Navy Yard, 


Philadelphia. Plans ar 


progress for a second machine shop and machinery 
is Wwe as electrical shop, at the works, and for a 
craft factory, hangars and allied buildings Cont 


been awarded by the department for the construct 
hangars to Pawling & Co., 


Square, at a total cost of $409,937. 


eaplane George F. 
Penn 


The Ordnance Department, Washington, is takings 


i-hardening building at the Frankford Arsenal 
The Edward G. Budd 
Park Avenue, 
bodies, etc 


department, 68 x 145 ft 


Mfg. Co., Twenty-fifth Street 
Philadelphia, manufacturer 
is building a one-story steel } 


Hunting 


automobile 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, has award 


contract to Roydhouse, Arey & Co., 112 North Broad St: 


for an engine house and shop facilities at Emporiun 
tion, Pa to cost $100,000 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation, Philadelphia, | 
lumber plants of David Baird, Camden, N 
Edward F. Henson & Co., 927 North Delaware Ave 
idelphia, for use as distributing centers in connect 


the Hog Island and other shipbuilding plants in t 


The Ajax Metal Co., 46 Richmond Street, Philad 


ed plans for alterations in its plant on Beach Street 


ut $3,500 
I connection with the boiler-plant addition t 


tructed by the Henry 
delphia, the coal tower, 24 x 75 ft 


Disston's Sons Co., Inc., Ta 
will be equip! 
i conveying system 


The Philadelphia & Railroad Co., Re 
nal, Philadelphia, has awarded a contract to A. L 
enfield Philadelphia, for its 
hops, ete., at Rutherford, Pa., 
building, 114 x 132 ft., to 
been let to the F. A. 


ior an 


Reading 
Building, new engi! 
consisting of a 
cost $100,000. Contract 

845 North Nineteenth stre 
i1ddition to the engine house 


it St. Clair, Pa., to cost $41,000 


Havens Co., 


and turntable in 


The New Camden, N 
awarded contract to the Hugh Nawn Construction C 
ton, Mass., for a new plate and angle shop to rep 
structure recently destroyed by fire with a total loss 


York Shipbuilding Co., 


$300,000 The company continues to maintain ope! 
full capacity About 40 ships are now under const 
including torpedo boats, colliers, troop ships, tan 


irgo steamers, 


and finishing work is being done on 
eship Idaho. 

In the future all vessels to be constructed at the shi 
of Pusey & Jones, Gloucester City, N. J., by the Emerge! 
Fleet Corporation will be boats of 12,000-ton type. T 
shipways at the New Jersey yard will be combined int 
irge shipbuilding berths for the construction of v 
this size, while the six shipways at the Pennsylvan pl 
will be reconstructed to permit the building of five 5¥ 


vessels 

The Emergency Industrial Development Co., Came! 
N. J., has incorporated with a capital of $12 
Horace K. Read, J. Stanley Hartzell and J. L. Anderso! 
den, to manufacture machinery and munitions. 


The Union Electric Co., Trenton, N. J., has been '" 
porated with a capital of $100,000 by William L. Peace 


been 
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mas A. and Duncan Mackenzie, to manufacture The Globe Improvement Co Buffalo, } bee corp 
elain specialties, etc rated wit! 1 capital of $50,000 by Andrew Borst Jr 4 
d Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., manufacturer of W im R. Densmore and | N rt, t i facture a 
has increased its capital from $1,000,000 to patented automobile chain 
The Miller-Jones Corporat Sy1 N. ¥ has re 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pottstown, Pa., has ceived a cont for materials the Or Ly en 
ict to Frederick H. Keiser & Co., East Fourth and will suspend operatio the manufacture of its regular 
ne-story foundry, 25 x 190 ft., at Union and specialities 
: ts, to cost $25,000. The recent increase in capital of the E. R. Caldwe & Son 
, vania Railroad, Altoona, Pa., is planning to Brass Co., 619 West Fayette Street, Syracuse, N. } fron “if 
apacity of its local locomotive and car shops $50,000 to $200,000 is to provide for greater operating facilitic 
hops at Juniata Improvements and extensions it its plant. The compan) regularly 8s] zing in the | 
made in its shops at Marysville, Harrisburg and manufacture of brass castings, is now dé over 90 pel 
planned to build a 240-ft. extension to the erect- nt of the plant production to tl a a 
iniata, to increase the capacity of the machine for circulating pumps and allied specialti« f the Gover! My 
t an extension to one of the forge and black- ment The company, it is understood, | I ntent f 


l¢ 


iti onstruc g ' dditions 
build an additional riveting tower for the boiler istructing any new addi 





e the capacity of the scale and tool shops, and The Hessler Co., Oswego, N. ¥ ‘ ted plans for 
neous work At South Altoona, the company factory buildi to replace e ré A 
addition to its electric-power plant, with in- rhe estimated cost is $40,000 
prime movers to consist of two 5000-kw. gen- om 
ipacity of this plant will be increased to a ; 


service for the Altoona shops, machine shops New England 


Street, South Altoona, and shops at Juniata, elin 











} — 
resent individual power plants at these location : , 
em only for heating and other minor purposes There is a decided slackening in order 1 inquirie 
ed that this central electric generating station the New England machine shop cording to reports of 
iving of about 20,000 tons of coal annually. The chine tool distributor nd only three or four munitio 
wer-station work is estimated to cost $2,000,000 plants are doing any purchasing Machine tool builders a 
. . sUSV i ve 1 acc nt of ti large moun , y} t 
7 17, destroyed part of the plant of the North bu as ever on a : . u ‘arée Amount of plan 
mA Sior ) rFoiIng or the tion ( t ade ‘ he 
Motors Co., Pottstown, Pa., with a reported loss ©*Pansion now going ' ; ” ic . t 
0 restricted district on the Atlanti seaboard The effort of 
id. | Del the less-essential industries to get into war work is begin 
Specialties Co... Arno -.. & lelawar r . 
, un a , ee ning to be felt, and there will probably be ome revi of 
creased its capital to $25,000 
: f machiner nd tox ‘ that t 
Bond Glass Co Bradford, Pa., will defer the a ; , 
: . The Housatonic Shipbuilding ¢ Stratford, Com vill 
bottle-manufacturing works at Smethport 
: ! I i I the United Stat Kmer I cr r 
lestroyed by fire , 
- tio ‘ ifter in effort t r rie bD 1 i 
tz Motor Truck Co., Reading, Pa., has in- materials ? Government contr 
tal from $5,000 to $300,000 
TI Rhode Island Malleable Iron Works, Hillsgrove, R. | 
1 of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Wash- has awarded to Carl E. Carlsen a contract f wn addit 
inning for a new power plant at Cape May, N. J 100 x o tt e and two stork 
it $65,000 Preliminary construction work has The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, WV ter. Ma 
ed on the proposed new naval base at Stewarts- * usking bid on a foundry 6 ‘ ‘ ft tu ‘ 
cost about $8,000,000 The plant will have a : 
icity of 100 cars a day = 
The Leavitt Machine Co Orange, la varded ws 
ling Foundry & Supply Co., Reading, Pa has to James McKenna a contract for an a ; en x 100 
ipital from $50,000 to $250,000 . 
and Valley Railroad Co., Chambersburg, Pa " Navy Department is : hid . ly na 
i enlargements at its local locomotive shops heet-metal shop, to cost about $10 New Londor F 
Rhode Island Tool Co., Provider iwarded 4 
Buffalo t W & Merchant a cont t for ldit $ \ 
BUFFALO, Sept. 23 . = 
: I Bridger Tool & Gauge Ce I a } 
Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, which has been hanged its name to the Cedar Tool & Gauge ‘| : 
a 
rge contract for airplane motors, has purchased ; 
Niagara River Road opposite the Buffalo 
Co.'s plant and adjoining that of the Ache- ( ‘leveland 
Co., upon which it will erect a testing plant : . : ‘ 
; ; : CLEVELA Sept. 2: 
four good-sized buildings All of the plar 
. Nev der i for mac er! fo tor trun : ) 4 
ire to be manufactured at its automobile plant ou anc ach : ick and other 
. 7 ‘ Clovert ent wo verv ‘ Ma ‘ ir y . 
Avenue and the New York Central Railroad Belt - Ors ace figuring 
yr rovernment contract fo s ste¢ i na ‘ O08 
tested at the new plant under the supervision : : , : ' : om i for booster 
tors casings for gas and trench mortar she re making inquiri« 
for machine tools, and the plac ing of these rders will doubt 
Sewing Machine Co., Buffalo, is building an ess result in a large volume of business. The enlarged Gov : 
plant at Welland Street and the Lackawanna ernment war program expected to bring out a heavy amount > 
ost $8,000 f buy e« from other ources One new inquiry from the 
Modern Tool Co., Erie, Pa has applied for a permit Vranal ex Department is for 80 to 90 chambering machine 7 
ddition, to cost $70,000 Orders for screw machines are very heavy, and one local con 
any tates that its September business will probably brea) 
_ Pri — ‘ > 1 ae a . — or : nn . ‘= 
kawanna Bridge Co., Buffalo, has a contract for records for this vear The National Acme Co. the past week 
neg hor ings . { ‘ P , ¢ . 2 ae “ 
g-shop buildings, 60 x 100 ft. and 60 x 80 ft., to bought 50 No. 2 screw machines for its new Cleveland f 
Erie, Pa., for F. ‘ Kirkpatrick, Titusville, Pa products plant, recently pleced in operation Among other ' 
Spencer Lens Co., 442 Niagara Street, Buffalo, is op- orders for crew machines placed in Cleveland were the Ss 
. . > : follo. ¥ itern: t ‘¢ ’ — OK 1° A. 3 
plant at Hamburg, N. Y., at capacity for the Howing International Harvester Co., Chicago, 13 ma 
n of scientific glass for Government service, averag- chines; Continental Motors Corporation, Muskegon, Mich 
0 lb. a day. It is understood this capacity will 2 Spacke Machine Tool Co., Indianapolis, 13 Engineers’ 6 Bas 
, » c for > aye oe loa . . « 
ed. Ground will soon be broken for a two-story Depot, Washington, 9 for use in France; Nash Motors Co : 
ind molding addition William H. Glenny is pres- Kenosha, Wis., 7; Pittsburgh Reinforced Brazing & Machine + = 
Co., Pittsburpg, 19. In addition were a large number of singe! 
machine orders 
Buffalo Aeroplane Corporation, 885 Niagara Street, 7 , . Pa 
. . se The volume of businness with local dealer i fairly " 
is let the contract for its new plant at West and : hes i 
7 d . 7 active the past week, @fthough there was some slackening ’ 
streets to Otto Grupp, 618 Linwood Avenue. It will 7 : ; 
‘ ‘ * in inquiry A manufacturer in the ton territory placed 
ry, 100 x 130 ft., and used for the manufacture of , 7 
pell ‘ 30 machines, including 9 long lathes, and is inquiring f ‘ 
prope ilers, etc. id ‘ - ee 
additional equipment The American Brake Shoe & Found: . 
Atlantic Hand Brake Corporation, Buffalo, has been Co. is still buying against its recent list for shell and gun = 
ated with a capital 6f $300,000 by W. H. Savage, E.C. work in its Erie plant. This company is endeavoring to 5 oe 
and J. P. Caswell secure machines for quick delivery The Standard Fault : E 
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ment Co., additional 


Cleveland, some 
for making 


Machine Co., 


purchased 
tripods for Browning guns; the Scott-Fetzer 
Cleveland, bought a few tools for 
signal pistols; the Cleveland Heater Co. placed orders for 
additional equipment for making parts for Rolls-Royce mo 
tors: the Glenn L. Martin Co. bought some additional equip 
ment for airplane work, and the Brown Hoisting Machinery 
Co. is buying additional equipment The American Motor 
Truck Co., Newark, is inquiring for a round lot of lathes 


machinery 


work on 


Shipyards are apparently 
ment, and the demand for 
has fallen off. Two lots were placed, however, in the past 
few days, the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works Co 
taken 8 machines for the New York Shipbuilding 


being well supplied with equip 
punching and shearing machines 
having 
Corpora 


tion and 5 machines for J. F. Duthie & Co., Seattle, Wash 
The Government is distributing locomotive crane orders 
for railroads, navy yards, and for use in France As the 


Government has taken the output 
until April, builders have nothing to offer before that date, 
and are now booking orders for locomotive cranes for the 
second quarter of next year. There is a heavy 
for grab buckets, crabs, winches and coal buckets 


entire locomotive crane 


demand 


The Ohio Blower Co., Cleveland, will build a one-stor) 
addition, 135 x 140 ft., to it8 Detroit Avenue plant 

The J. H 
order for 


Kvenz Radiator Co., Toledo, has taken a1 
1500 radiators for DeHaviland airplanes, and will 
enlarge its plant 

The Tungsten Steel Co., Toledo, Ohio, is reported to have 
received an order for 50,0900 6-in. high explosive shells. 

The Miller Machine & Tool Co., Bryan, Ohio, has changed 
its name to the Bryan Machine 
will enlarge its plant (. J. Markey is secretary, treasurer 


Screw Products Co., and 


und general manager 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 23 


The machine-tool market is more active than for 


some 


time, but nearly all the demand comes from the Ordnance 


Department, United States Steel Corporation, Neville Island 
and the Pennsylvania Lines West It is stated that not 
tess than 318 cranes, ranging in capacity from 10 to 30 


tons, will be needed for the 


far none has been placed. 


Neville Island plant, but so 
Heavy-duty lathes, forging presse: 
have been purchased 
Chicago, and other manufacturers 


and other machinery from Cleveland 


The Pennsylvania Lines West has been buying heavily of 
machine tools for new shops and roundhouses at Columbu 
and West Akron, Ohio, and Logansport, Ind. 
the Columbus shops is for a 25-in 


engine lathe 6 ft 


On inquiry for 
heavy-duty, motor-driven 
between centers; one 42-in. motor-driven, 
vertical turret lathe, double-head frame slotting machine, 
in. stroke, 48 ft 40-ft. bed, height 


inquiries for Co 


«4 


between housings, 
under housings 25 in 
lumbus include the 


with 
motor drive. Other 
following 

One 30-in. heavy 
One No 


machine 


-duty engine lathe, 7 ft 


high-power, 


centers 
universal motor-driven milling 
Two 20-in. x 8-ft. heavy-duty engine lathes, al 


and machine cut, 


l gears steel 
gears and drive inclosed 

One 42-in. vertical turret lathe with turret 
cal and side heads 


[wo 20-in. x 10-in. heavy-duty engine 


lathe 


One heavy-duty plain radial drill press, 6-ft, ar 





One 10-in lotting machine, 10-in. stroke 

One 24-in. lathe, motor drive: 

One 25-in. heavy-duty) gine itl f ter motor- 
driven. 

Two 18-in lotting 1 chine 1s tro] 

One 36-in. lathe, motor-drive1 

One Zd-in. heavy-dut engi lathe, ¢ centers 

One Putnam 36-ir ‘ 1-ft. geared head, improved sere 
cutting eng! lathe 

One 25-in. x 10-ft. heavy-duty engine lathe 

Two 20-in. x 8-ft. heavy-duty engine lathes 

One 24-in. Morton heavy-duty draw cutting shaper 

One 24-in. heavy-duty) rank shaper, motor-driven 

One heavy-duty plain radial drill, with 5-ft. arm 

One 36-in. heavy-duty adjustable head vertical drill press, 


with feed gears. 


One 30-in, heavy 


-duty vertical drill pres 

20-in. high-speed vertical drill press, motor-driven 
One 60-ton hydraulic forging and bending press 

Four motor-driven fl#or grinders for 14-in. wheels 


One twist-drill grinding 


motor-driven 
One 


machine, 

One single spindle rotating-head pipe-threading machine 
One 10-in 
One 42-in 
42-in 


One 90-in 


x 36-in. plain cylindrical grinder. 
vertical boring and turning mill 
vertical turret lathe 
ordinary wheel lathe 


One 
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One 38-in. x 38-in. x 12-in. planer, two heads 
rail, and two side heads. 

One portable hydraulic press for forcing cran) 
and out of wheel centers without removing whe. 
ocomotives. 

One portable valve-chamber boring machine. 

One valve-setting machine for rotating locomoti 
vheels 

One 1500-lb. single-frame steam hammer, 24-in 

One 1%-in. triple bolt cutter, complete with pun 

One 1%-in. triple spindle bolt cutter for threadin; 

For the new shops at Logansport, Ind., inquiries 
sent for the following: 


One 90-in. heavy-pattern drive-wheel lathe, 92- 


Five 18-in. x 8-ft. engine lathes. 5 

One engine lathe, 18-in. swing, 8-ft. bed, with i: ‘ 
ous change gear. 

Two 18-in. x 8-ft. engine lathes. 

One 24-in. x 20-ft. engine lathe, suitable for p and 


piston-valve work. 

One 30-in. x 12-ft. engine lathe. 

One heavy-duty drill press. 

Four 5-ft. triple-purpose radial drills with plain arms. 

Four 14-in, single spindle, ball-bearing, sensitive dril): 
motor-driven. 

Four sensitive drill presses, with capacity to dri! 
to 1% in. with power feed. 

One 4-ft. triple-purpose plain radial drill. 

One 36 x 36-in. planer with 12-in. table. 

One 60 x 60-in. planer with 30-ft. table. 

Two 48 x 48-in. planers with 20-ft. table. 

One horizontal boring mill with 50-ft. table. 

One draw-cut special railroad shaper, 36-in. stroke, to b 
equipped with small crane and hoist. 

Two 22-in. traverse shapers, single hoist and two 

Two 20-in. heavy-duty, back-geared crank shape: 

One 18-in. heavy-duty slotter, crank type. 
heavy-duty crank slotter. 
crank-slotting machine for cutter-bar counter- 


- in 


One 20-in 
One S8-in 
weight. 


For delivery at Mahoningtown, Pa., bids are asked on 
one portable cylinder valve boring bar 4% in. dia., 10 ft 


long. 

The Braeburn Steel Co., Braeburn, Pa., which has beer 
taken over by the Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, New York, is 
considering the erection of a new wire mill to manufacture 
special wire for making firing pins for guns. 
for equipment are in the market. 


Some 


inquiries 


z 


Work under way by the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts- 
burgh, engineer, founder and machinist, includes a 1 
hydraulic forging press, 84-in. 2-high reversing blooming 
mill, and a 24-in. 3-high structural mill; also a larg: t of 
miscellaneous work for local plants making munitior 

The American Steel & Wire Co., Donora, Pa., is 
be planning for the purchase of new machinery and 
nent for the manufacture of steel shells. 

The National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, has 
acres on the Monongahela River at Dravosburg fo: col 
sideration of about $160,000. It is understood that 
ias been purchased for extensions. 


acquirt 


The Thomas Spacing Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 


reased its capital from $250,000 to $350,000. 

The Pittsburgh Mining Machinery Co., Pittsburs 
filed plans for the erection of a one-story, brick : 
hop at Cantrell and Magnolia streets, to cost $15,00' 

The Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co.,, Pittsburgh, I 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $199,000. 


The Wheeling Traction Co., Wheeling, W. Va., ha 
pleted plans for the construction of a one-story bri 
hop, 125 x 130 ft., at Huron and Zane streets. 

The Pennsylvania Iron & Steel Products Co., New 
Pa has been incorporated with a capital of $10' 

inufacture iron and steel specialties. Ivin J. B 
1 Edward F. Attridge are the incorpora't 


H. Simpson an 





Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept 

The Eagle Machine Co., Indianapolis, has incré 
ipital stock from $15,000 to $35,000. 

The 

been 


Newburg Light & Water Co., Newburg, I 
incorporated, with $20,000 capital stock, to 
water, light, heat and power. The directors are Eug 


Sargeant, Maurice H. Sargeant and Herman Schuma 
The Jasper Veneer Mills have been incorporated at J«spe! 
Ind., with $24,000 capital stock, to manufacture venee! 


directors are John Gramelspacher, Joseph F. Friedn a 
William Deckman. 
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holson Furnace Co., New Albany, Ind., has been 
with $15,000 capital stock, to manufacture fur- 
directors are Edward J. Hackett, Martin J. Insull 
S. Eddie. 
wiggins Wire Fence Co., Anderson, Ind., has in- 
capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 


rpenter Machine Co., Muncie, Ind., has been incor- 
th $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture ma- 

rhe directors are G. Albert Carpenter, Raymond E 
d Raymond A. Allen. 


Mar Tractor Corporation, Indianapolis, has in- 
tal stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 


n Brothers Motor Truck Co., Omaha, Neb., 
former Sun Motors Co.'s plant at Elkhart, 
onvert it into a motor truck manufacturing 


Detroit 


DETROIT, Sept. 23 

Adding Machine Co., Detroit, is building 

h will be devoted to the manufacture of 
pistols for the United States Army. The 
Co., Detroit, is to build a new type of truck 
tool equipment will be required. The Ford 
has begun work on tanks for the army 


equipment to its caisson department 


ee Shipyard Co., Manistee, Mich., will complet« 
ge in October, when it will immediately com 
tion on one of two 200-ft. tow barges. Com 
») will require a year’s time. New equipment 
being installed to expedite the work 
City Motor Car Co., Detroit, has changed 
Napoleon Motors Co An increase of capital 
0,000 to $500,000 was authorized at a recent 
he following officers were elected: W. J 
Cc. E. Culver, vice-president; Frank Trude, 
irer, and J. W. Oswald, general manager an 
The company is now engaged in turning 


ton trucks, and expects to increase it 


Motor Co., Detroit, which now has capacit 
te Liberty motors a day, is reported to have 
i.dditional order for several thousand motors of 
er type. The General Motors Corporation has 
for 5000 8-cylinder Liberty motors, which 

factured at the Buick plant, Flint, Mich., and 
Overland Co., Toledo, has an order for 3000 
the 8-cylinder design. 


Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., has been awarded 
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hands extended upward, employees of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co.. in the Goodrich Auditorium at Akron, 
ly repeated after Dr. W. T. Beale of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the following words: “I will stick to 
my job and do an honest day’s work every day for the duration of the war. So help me God.” 


an additional contract for artillery tractors which will keep 
the plant operating at capacity until July 1 


The Studebaker Corporation, Detroit and South Bend, Ind., 
is reported to have received another large war contract, 
including an order for field guns As a preliminary, the 
orporation will begin at once on the construction of 400 
workmen's houses. 


The Cubeco Steel Foundry Co., Detroit, has been organ 
ized by Urzal H. Struble, George R. Cruls and H. L. Bartram 
with a capital of $200,000 

The Liberty Starter Co., Detroit, has been formed, with 
a capital stock of $50,000, of which $25,000 has been paid 
in. The incorporators are William J., Clara and Fred Hart- 
wig. William Hartwig is secretary-treasurer of the William 
J. Hartwig Co 

The Northern Foundry Co., Marinette, Mich., which is 
making castings for the J. Il. Case Co., Racine, Wis., has 
found it necessary to enlarge its facilities and will establish 
i machine shop in a structure recently acquired The work 
ng force will also be increased 

The Langtry Machine & Tool Co., Detroit, a going concern 
ias incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 and will 
engage in Government war work 


The Gray Haven Shipbuilding Co Detroit, establishe 
by Edward Gray, formerly of the Ford Motor Co., and 


Thomas E. Currie, construction contractor, is building con- 


crete barges to be used on the New York State Canal 
Under a standardized system of construction the compan; 
xpects to complete one barge every 20 day 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 23 

(‘commissioners representing large interests in Brazil closely 

ied with the government of that country were in Cin- 
nnati last week Information is not yet available as to 
he purchases made, but it is stated that several firms have 

ne business in hand fron tha source Among other 
export busines under consideratior ure veral inquiries 
from Spain for portable electric drilling machines 


Automobile manufacturers taking on essential work are 


tying a few machine tool Although all shops are very 


busy, deliveries on machine tools are easing up somewhat 
This is especially true of the smaller sizes of lathes Even 
irger machines that could not be had three months igo 

der a six months’ promise are now being sold for delivery 
n sixty days 


Further restrictions in building operations have been made. 
nd no new plants or additions can be made to a non- 
essential plant if the improvements cost more than $2,509. 


It is reported that if the interurban railroads of Ohio 


ire able to secure loans from the Government amounting 
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to $7,000,000 that a considerable amount of machinery 
rolling stock will be ordered at once 

The Niebling-Markstein Co., Cincinnati, has been organ- 
ized to continue the business of the former F. W. Niebling 
Co., Norwood It will manufacture refrigerators and 
medium-sized air compressors A building has been pur- 
chased on Lincoln Avenue in which equipment will be in- 
stalled at an early date 

A number of jobbing machine shops in Cincinnati and Vi- 
cinity have been able to catch up with their order ind mie 
are react out after special war contracts Present 
cations are that quite a lot of additional war work will be 


under way at an 


The Liberty Machine Tool Co., 


early dat 


Hamilton, Ohio, now has 


ts new plant in full operatior It is building planing ma 
chines. A. R. McCann is general manager! 
The plant of the F. P. Stewart Granite C« Hamiltor 


las been 


Nothing 


purchased by [; A Carpenter, Anderson, Ind 
known as to whether any mprovement are 
contemplated 


The Stacey 


Airplane Co., Dayton, Ohio, neor- 
porated, with $20,000 capital stock, to build airplane Charles 
KE. Stacey is one of the principal incorporators 

The Special Tool, Engineering & Mfg. Co., Dayton, whose 
incorporation was noted last week, advises that it has taken 


over the business of the C. J. Weinman Co Inc., and i 


increasing its facilities to indle Governme! work I 
builds jigs, fixtures, gages and small tools oe va 
formerly with the Maxwell Motor Co., New Castle, Ind 
factory manager. 

The Duriron Castings Co., Dayton irchased i 
site adjoining its plant, and has tentative plans under way 
for building an addition 

The Advance Foundry Co., Dayton building a new 
plant 100 x 200 ft., of steel and concrete constru yn Add 


tions to the main building include a machine shop and pat- 
tern sho} Practically all necessary equipment has bee pro 
vided for A. H. Kramer is president 

The foundry and wood-working shop of the ¢ us or 
dry & Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, were almost totally de 
stroyed by fire Sept 17, with a loss estimated at $25,000 
The machine shop was not d iged Rebuilding plans I 


under way. 
The Gross-Feibel Co., Hillsboro, Ohio, has 
contract with the Navy Dep: for safes It 


added equipment for taking care of this 


irtment 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, 2 


Sept 
As soon as the 
that the Rock 

long list of 


necessary appropriation 1S 
Arsenal 
equipment 
been made It 


available i 


is expected Island will enter th 


market for which no 


that the 


concerning 
detail have yet 


Arsenal ha 


cannot be said 
market for it has 
lots of 


subject of considerable con 


been out of the been a 


purchaser from time to time of machines which in 


ordinary times would be the ment 


In addition to the machine-tool list held up pending an 





appropriation of about $250 000, the Rock Island Arsenal is 
in the market for forging equipment, including three 800-lb 
steam drop hammers, one 1000-lb. drop hammer, one 3000 
ton drop hammer and one 7500-lb. drop hammer, well as 
several trimming presses. Bliss machines are specified 

The R & V-Wagner Ordnance Co., East Moline, Ill., has 


purchased several machines in the past 
may be Another 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., which has a 


While new 


few days, and 


more buying expected. recent purchaser 


is the shell contract 


propositions of large size are few, the 


tool fraternity continues very active, and September already 
promises to be a better month in the aggregate than was 
August In that month a little let-up was discernible, and 
deliveries were beginning to ease up a little, but now they 


are tightening again. 


Charlies D. Chase, industrial engineer, 122 South Michi- 


gan Avenue, has begun to award sub-contracts for the 
large foundry plant, comprising several one-story buildings, 
to be built at Saginaw, Mich., for the Central Foundry 
Co., a division of the General Motors Co., Flint, Mict The 
cost will be $1,100,000 

3ids have been taken on a one-story boat factory, 31 
x 61 ft., at 2235 Oakdale Avenue, Chicago, for Abraham 
Burrell & Co., to cost $6,000. It will be brick with com- 


position roof 

The 
Chicago, has awarded 
ing steel for remodeling one-story 
factory at Emerald Avenue and Fortieth 
Metal Co., manufacturer of railroad supplies, 
Emerald Avenue. The improvements are to cost $75,000 


3arrett Construction Co., 30 


North Michigan Avenue, 


contracts for structural and reinforc- 


several additions to a 
Street, for the 


Magnus 4041 
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The 
chased a 


Vitanola 
plant 


Talking Machine Co., 


formerly 


Chic 


and 


az 


used as a sash 


on Forty-second Street near Twenty-second St 
600 ft., and, when conditions permit, will erect 
factory, about 200 x 400 ft., to cost $200,000 
a 


The plant was originally occupied by the Prest-0 


Roberts Brothers, Chicago, have 
200 ft., at 
Fifty-seventh 
use it for the 
and farm tractors 


the purchase. 


purchased 
the southeast corner of 
Avenue, and after alt 
manufacture of railroa 
a half of land 


building, 120 x 
Street and 
made will 
An acre and 
Plans for an reconstruction 
build at 


include 


army hospital 
Speedway Park, Ch 
and instruction bu 
will be fitted for occupations so t} 
The total cost of the hospita 
$4,500,000, of which $3,500,000 will be for the lar 
buildings and the remainder for equipment. 
known as the United States General Army Hospit 
be designated by a The Shank Co. is 


Government is to 


Maywood, will shops 


which soldiers 


self-supporting. 


number. 


contractor, and will construct 28 buildings, the n 
ture to be 2040 ft. long and four stories, ar 
completed in 100 days. 

The office building and foundry of the Ro 
Works, Rockford, Ill, were destroyed by fire Sept 

cond floor was occupied by the Rockford Eng \ 
which also suffered a total loss, both estimated at 

The Lasker Iron Works, South Lincoln Street 
has filed plans for the construction of a one-story 2 
South Lincoln Street. 

The Illinois Zine Co., La Salle, lL, has awar 
tract to the Foundation Co., Chicago, for the « 


an addition to its plant to cost about $500,000 


Leitell 


operating a 


South 


have filed plans for improv 


7725 Chicago Avenue, ( 


Brothers, 
foundry, 
$5,000 


extensions to cost about 


The Brothers Gear & Machine Co 


Street, Chicago, 


Foote » North ¢ 
is having plans prepared for the construct 
new plant in the Southwest 


ot a section. 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 2 


\ slackening in the demand for machine tools has been 


noted the past 


little 


week, although the flood of inquiries appears 


to show abatement The tone of the inquiries, how- 


ever, indicates that a large volume of new busines 
to be placed as soon as prospective buyers are in posses 
ff contracts now pending. None of the inquiries are f 
large lot requirements and most of them refer 


four or five 
about 


three, 
machines 


tools or lots of machines. Inquir 
divided 


types and come from the Eastern and Ci 


milling are equally bet wee 


light and heavy 


The Anchor 
has 


of $500,000, 


Washbur W 
with an authorized capit s 
about 105 
four-berth yard 
project 
Minn., who is said 
the Nicolison Shipt 
expert 
Everson, A. 
Messenger, all of Washburn, are 


Shipbuilding Corporation, 


which been organized 


f has acquired acres on W 
Harbor, and 
diately. The initiative in the 
Wildmar B. Nicolison, Duluth, 


the son of the principal owner of 


proposes to install a 


has been 


designer 
Berge and W 
incorporators. It is 


Co., Christiania, Norway, and an 


structor of vessels Pr. 


to build steel and wooden vessels, and will requiré 


working force of approximately 500 men. 
The Board of Education, Marshfield, Wis., has engaé 
Childs & Smith, architects, People’s Gas Building, ©Mc4s 


to prepare plans for a combination high and vocatio! 
ing school, 50 x 125 ft., 
$100,000. Pr. J. 


two stories and basemé 


Kraus is secretary. 


The Lochman-Mayhew High Speed Propeller Co., Mil" 
kee, has been incorporated, with an initial capital st . 
$1,000, to manufacture metal and wood propellers. At Sr 
t is intended to undertake principally the produ 
wooden propellers for airplanes. The incorpor rs 
Emil R. Lochman, proprietor of the Lochman Machin 
785 Cass Street, and William H. Mayhew, vice-pre= 


of the Mayhew Co., manufacturer, 867 Thirty-" 


Street, Milwaukee 


furniture 


The Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, Wis., has been ors 
ized, with a capital stock of $100,000, to manufa 
clutches and transmission parts. The incorporato 
Julian Olds, J. A. Dietrich and Arthur B. Doe, members 
a Milwaukee law firm, who represent Racine interests “ 
have been associated with the Modine Mfg. Co. : 
manufacturer of automobile and tractor parts. Thé » 
has acquired a plant at Clark and Fourteenth stre¢ 
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W. T. Shaughnessy will be 3 


Baltimore 


irr Machine Co., Bayfield, Wis., has con BALTIN Sept Mad | 


tal work on a new type of gas-power machine 


rhe Balt é ( & } M 
imps, hoisting, ete., and has orders for 50 : i , 
oan prov ding lditic fa 
ous sizes The company is arranging to 
: ; : Se ‘ Son n , 
es for regular production Fred Blackmar 
i general manager. 
z 7 Wo 5 ‘ 
‘vpewriter Co., Oshkosh, Wis., manufacture ‘ 
& ‘ g, 1 ‘ . 
hines, has Government contracts on which n 
. . ‘ Str Ba t m<¢ 
begin within 60 days. New equipment esti 
$35,000 will be purchased at once, so that Hackley Morrison, Mo Bu g 
ty of 25 machines a day may be increased pri 1 punche ind sli to pu 
; j q 
The working force will be increased to r ind shea! 


iny will dispose of $75,000 of the $125.000 


d, to finance contracts. The officers ars 
T. Holmes, Chicago; vice-president, Willian : . ; : 
treasurer, Mrs. L. M. Molle; directors, Fred , : : D. i . eng 


Ek. T. Holmes, Chicago; E. A. Durler, Wil The Kennedy Foundry Co., Charl i W 





Mr L. M. Molle, Oshkosh; general manager, Baltimore, con 
) hkosh mm ” i s ‘ u 
other machinery } 
Mfe. Co., Eau Claire, Wis., has been incor ood : : var : inna mi ‘ 
. capital stock of $50,000, and is establishing 
manufacture of talking machines am The City Council, Tarboro, N. C 
iment Space has been leased and equipment ue of $50,000 for extensio and impr 
ed The officers are President and manager, municipal electric power plant ). H. Jace 
i - eee me 3 aaa =a i Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (¢ | mor 
: warded a contract Fr Bi é & H ( 
in Power Shovel Co., Milwaukee, recently o1 Street, for the constructio1 ‘ff a one-sto — 
ipital stock of $200,000 to manufacture exca- l’utnam and Paca street ) x ft t st £10 000 
ng machinery, is perfecting its organization s also planning for the constru f new e1 
to make definite announcement of its plans with shop facilitic it : bure. W \ H Tene 
being handled by Walter Drew, attorney, hief engineer 4 
National Bank Building, Milwaukee The Bur . \ Do t ; 
Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis., has taken a larg: , wn f it torpedo assen k : it A 
ct for gas masks, waterproof caps for Va to cost about $950,000 It iwarded a 
ind similar goods The masks are now th EF. W. Mark Construction C Finance Bu ne. Phila 
ut at the rate of 1000 a day. The plant is delphia, for a new fu c | with equipn a 
00 women and is striving to increase the femal rected at Yorktow \ i t t eg sf , a 
r more planning to call for \ l for ‘ in 
1ddition to the mach ( ' 
dated Water, Power & Paper Co. Grand Nav Yard, Boston, t z 
\ is engaged L. A. DeGuere, consulting engineer, received on forme 
and supervise the construction of a two- 
to its hydroelectric power plant and paper A new power house will be erected by tl W 
Wood County, estimated to cost $75,000 nent, Washington, D. C I oO! l 


it Cape Meigs 


int Metal Form Co., Waupun, Wis., a sub 





aramount Knitting Co., Chicago, will equi The Steward-H Machir ‘ I ! \ 
the manufacture of metal forms used in the nereased its Capital 960,000 to pl i 
hosiery and other knit goods. Fire, Sept. 15, destroyed a portior ee é 
Bradley Co., 495 Clinton Street, Milwaukee National Pipe & Foundry Co., Gadsden, Ala., with lo é 
of electric controlling devices, has broken mated at about $100,000. The buildings troyed, including 
one-story addition, 65 x 90 ft., of brick, steel equipment, were machine shop, seam-fitting sho pe-fitti 
sting about $20,000. Most of the tools and department and warehouse The plant h been in operat 
have been contracted for for about twelve months, and it is under od w b rY 
liately rebuilt Wiley Alfred is ar flicial : 
The Potomac Electric Power Co., Washingto D. ¢ ha 
The Central South ranged for a bond issue of $2,100,000 for extension 
mprovements in its power plant a ystem, na LY ‘ ai 
LOUISVILLE, Sept. 23 the installation of a new 15,000-kw. turbo-generat wit o 
derable demand for new or second-hand uxiliary equipment 
manufacturers and dealers find difficulty i: An appropriation of $1 a oe i ; 
War Department, Washington, D. C for exté yr ind 
é Carburetor Co., Lexington, Ky., has beer improvements to the Bolling aviat field nea Washingt 
wit 1 capital of $36,000 by Ernest J. Hifiner, The work will include a new machine oO repair 
lige, Ernest B. Bradley and others, and will equip hangars and other structures 
inufacture carburetors and engines The Anderson Motor ( Rock H s C manufact 
Noe, 1414 Starks Building, Louisville, wants prices of automobile parts, motors, etc., is planning to increa 
150-hp. or smaller horizontal tubular boiler capital to $1,125,000 to provide for extensio: tt is vt 
ling a machine shop é to construct a one-stor tion. 7 . 3 ft 


thers, Corydon, Ind., is in the market for on 
tal tubular boilers, new or second hand 


oe Texas ti 
phis Furniture Co., Memphis, Tenn., is inquiring a a : me, 
Heine water-tube boiler, new or second hand : fs 
‘ } The Blumberg M r Mfe. Co O ne nt j ( 
e delivery ; ; 
ited, with a capita t f $ } varded } 
tern Kentucky Service Co., Prestonburg, Ky., has contract for the constr . » plant ¢ vuf : 
fl i i L I LAC ‘ 
ted, with a capital of $5,000, by W. S. Wells farm tractors H. G. Blumberg supverintender 
ind will equip a power plant. 7” , 
july I I The Martin Wagon Co Lufkin, ha been warded a . 
vards Development Co., Hopkinsville, Ky., has Government contract for 250 two-wheel cart ta 
: - . a “ ey 
rated, with a capital of $150,000 est: sh ; 7 : vt ; . : 
‘pi al of $150,000, to establish a The Neches Shipbuilding Co., Beaumont, has been incor . 4 
manufacturing aircraft. The incorporators are porated, with a apital t f $10 i ll t i ‘ 
p tec with i capitz StOCK ¢ ei100,000 are wi yuil 
vards, Jo livers, George hein “4 > : 
, John L. Rivers, Georg R. Stow and R. E $500-ton iron-strapped schooner for ths Government It ‘ 
t will als é acture ! ac BSE ' a 
7 aa manufac a bombing machines and a recently purchased the Paggio sh . “M. Guiterman is oa 
1 OM Te , + a re s 
» invented by Mr. Edwards. president and J. J. Schultheiser vice-president and genera 4 
nsing Mining Co., Johnson City, Tenn., wants prices manager : 
¥ or second-hand air compressor, 100 to 125 cu. ft The Gulf States Shipbuilding Co., Orange, announces that iva 
’ . . s = = 4 i 
Also a gas or oil engine of 20 to 25 hp t will construct a shipyard to build concrete ships > 
; 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Sept. 23. 


The East Ardmore Coal Co., Ardmore, Okla., capital 
$90,000, is in the market for equipment for mining opera- 
tions, including a power plant. J. W. Weeks, J. T. Marrs 


and others are interested. 


The University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., will 
machine shop addition under the direction of J. P 


equip a 


Jamieson, 


Security Building, St. Louis. 

The Prairie Pipe Line Co. will extend its pipe line and 
oil-pumping equipment to the Foreman field from Wann, 
Okla., and is in the market for machinery, etc. 

The Prime Petroleum Co., Glenn R. Smith, Tulsa, Okla., 
general manager, will equip a gasoline absorption plant, 
and is in the market for $135,000 worth of machinery, etc 

The Semi-Anthracite Fuel Co., Fort Smith, Ark., E. M 
Douthat, general manager, box 625, will equip a saw and 
planing mill to produce hardwood lumber, and is in the 


market for the machinery. 


The Cotton Belt Lumber Co., Bearden, Ark., is in the 
market for four boilers, and other power-plant equipment. 


The Kansas City Nut & Bolt Co., Kansas City, Mo., will 


increase the capacity of its plant the market for 
the machinery. 


and is in 
District No. 13, Musca- 
steam-driven pumping 
24-in. double-suction 

Elliott & Harman 


The Muscatine Louisa Drainage 
tine, Iowa, is receiving bids for a 
plant containing one 36-in. and one 
centrifugal pumps and other machinery. 
Peoria, IIL, are the engineers. 


Contract has recently been awarded by the Medart Patent 
Pulley Co., De Kalb Street, St. Louis, to the J. H. Wise Con- 
struction Co., Post Dispatch Building, for the construction 
of a one-story, reinforced-concrete and brick addition, 48 x 
100 ft., to cost $50,000. 


Catalogs Wanted 
The Industrial Iron Works, Inc., manufacturer of boilers, 
smokestacks, tanks, etc., Edinburgh and Fern streets, New 


Orleans, is desirous of obtaining catalogs from various manu- 


facturers. C. H. Kern is secretary. 


The Pacific Coast 


SEATTLE, Sept. 16. 


William A. Folger, second vice president Berger & Carter 
Co., San Francisco, returned from a two months’ trip 
to the machinery plants of the East. He brings 
with him the acceptance of a large tonnage of tank steel and 
also a number of machine tools. Mr. Folger takes the stand 
that the Western representatives of Eastern manufacturers 
are in reality a part of the selling organization of the man- 


has 
important 


ufacturer, and that they are essential to the furnishing of 
machinery for Government enterprises in the West A num- 
ber of manufacturers were convinced of the logic of this 
stand and the result will be that necessary machine tools 
will be placed with this house and the shipyards and othe 
Government enterprises will receive better service than if 


they had to await shipments from the East. All these ma 


chines are for the exclusive use of the Government in fur 
thering its war work In the meantime certain machine 
tools for which the Government is not likely to have im 
mediate use may be shipped to our Allies in the Orient and 


elsewhere through Government license Mr. Folger-says that 


his company is building up a remarkable export trade in 
these lines 

The Apex Mfg. C Thirty-eighth Street and San Pablo 
Avenue, Oakland, Cal., has been awarded a contract by the 
Shipping Board for metallic life boats. It will be in the 
market for sheet metal, boat fittings, supplies, sails, oars, 
ete It will also proceed with the increasing of plant and 
facilities. 

The Pacific Pipe & Supply Co., Santa Fe Avenue, Lo 
Angeles, will build a new one-story addition, 25 x 60 ft 

The new naval air station under construction at North 
Island, near Los Angeles, by the Navy Department, will cost 


about $2,500,000 It will be used for training work for 
naval aviation and mechanical operations Machine and 
repair shops for motor assembling and repair work will be 


erected, as well as shops to construct other parts of seaplanes 


The plant will also be equipped with miscellaneous machinery 


for the instruction of students Lieut, Earl W. Spencer, Jr., 
is commanding officer. 

The Hollenbeck-Bush Planing Mill Co., Fresno, Cal., has 
acquired about 5 acres near Van Ness Avenue, fronting on 


the Southern Pacific Railroad Co site for it 


tracks, as a 
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new plant, to replace the one recently destroy, 


DY fire 
fhe main building will be 100 x 300 ft., and in ng ma 
chinery and equipment is estimated to cost $100, 

The Marine Corporation, Los Angeles, has b« \corn 
ated with a capital of $10,000 to operate a Wuilding 

an 
plant. W. P. Winston, Joseph R. Williams and R Aitchi. 
son are the incorporators. 7 

The California Associated Raisin Co., Fresno, Ca) 
planning for the construction of a one-story ele Dower 
plant, 85 x 155 ft., at Sun Maid City, near Fres: 

The Smith Brothers Motor Co., Los Angeles AS beer 
incorporated, with a capital of $150,000, to manufacture 
motors, etc. S. W. Smith, J. L. Cadman and C Fisher 
Los Angeles, and E. B. Smith, Venice, are the orpora- 
tors. 


The San Joaquin Light & Power Co, Fresno, (aj, has 
acquired about five acres as a site for a new ele 
plant, which it plans to erect immediately. 


The Pacific Coast Shipbuilding Co., Suisun, Cal., ig ar. 
ranging for a stock issue of $1,000,000 forseproposed exten. 
sions and improvements.’ The plant has a 200-acre frontage 
on Suisun Bay and has an annual capacity of about 100,000 
tons. 


tro power 


The Ontario Power Co., Ontario, Cal., is planning for the 
construction of its proposed new hydroelectric power plant 
in San Antonio Canyon, to cost about $64,500. 


. 





Canada 


TORONTO, Sept. 23 
The Yarker Mfg. Co., Ltd., Yarker, Ont., has bene incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $250,000 by Clive Pringle, 
Norman G. Guthrie, William S. McCauley and others, all of 
Ottawa, to manufacture machinery and implements 


F. E. Smith, Ltd., Montreal, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000 by George V. Cousins, Egbert W. 
Westover, both of Montreal; Charles M. Cotton and Fred- 
erick T. Enright, Westmount, to build boats, machinery, etc 


The Haldimand Machine Co., Ltd., Dunnville, Ont., has: 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by George 
H. Orme, Thomas J. McCutcheon, Robert Bradford and 
others to manufacture machinery, farm implements, tools, 
etc. 


The dock pumping house, boiler houses, air compressor 
and the old machine shop at the Halifax Drydock & Ship- 
yards, Ltd., Halifax, N. S., were destroyed by fire with a 
loss of about $50,000. They will be rebuilt immediately 
Duncan McLennan, 27 Mountainview Avenue, Toronto 
is in the market for two 80-hp. boilers, 125-lb. pressure; one 
double drum hoist without and one 20 x 24 heavy- 


duty engine, left hand. 


The Hamilton Gear & Machine Co., Ltd., 72 Van Horne 
Street, Toronto, has taken out a permit for an addition to cos 


engine, 


$38,000, construction to start without delay. 

Beattie Brothers, implement and machinery manufa 
turers, York Street, London, Ont., will call for bids about 
Oct. 1, for the erection of a factory to cost $100,00 


The 
having 


Beach Foundry Co., Broad Street, Ottawa, Ont 
plans prepared for the erection of a found: and 
four-story addition to its plant to cost $75,000. It 

for prices on machinery and material 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 23, 1915 
Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac 
ounts, Navy Department, Washington, as follows: Sched 
578044, for South Charleston, machine tools, including saws 
planers, etc.; 587814, Hampton Roads, machine tools 
grinders; 5879%4, submarine base in ‘ 
milling machine; 589614. Was! 
shaping Boston, 2 engine lathes 
ind spares, shapers, drills, presses, grinders, forges 
chinist’s vises: 590014, South Charleston, 3 trimn 


ing saws and 
cut, 1 boring, 


ington, 1 


and drilling 


machine; 5899%, 








chines; 590814, Washington, 3 tool grinding n 4 
59104, Mare Island, 2 boring, drilling and milling n 
5936%4, Norfolk, 4 motor-driven oilstone grinders a4 
Brooklyn, machine tools, including lathes, grinders dr 


presses, etc 


595144, 


594444, Philadelphia, drillir aril 
Brooklyn, 1 engine lathe; Philade!phia 
595314, Washington, 2 gang drills oi 
bench lathes; 598114, Brooklyn, 1 milling ™ 

604214, submarine searchlights, navy yard Cor 
necticut; 6044%, f.o.b. works, 20 oxy-acetylene welding @ 
outfits; 604814, San Diego, 1 motor gener 
607614, Brooklyn 1 e 
6083, Newport, 


3 radial 
5952%4, 
milling machine; 
Brooklyn, 3 
chine; 


cutting 
6063144, Portsmouth, machine tools; 
lathe; 6082144, Brooklyn, drills; 


gine 


tools 








